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FOREWORD. 


In offering to the Sisters of the Holy Cross, for exper- 
imental and exclusive use in their schools, these notes of 
lectures on “Some Illustrative Literature of Church His- 
tory,” the writer presents a plan, gradually worked out 
after long and unusual personal training and study, and 
used for many years in meeting various demands. The 
historical works most frequently referred to in the course 
have invariably the approval of the authorities of the 
Church. The novels and poems used in illustration are 
classic, or, when very modern, high-class. The writer 
has been moved by two considerations: the importance, 
_alike from the religious and the intellectual view-point, 
of cultivating in the minds of young students an absorb- 
ing interest in the Divine Fact in history; and the diff- 
culty of attaining this end, unless the matter is presented 
with a vivid, human appeal. She has used her plan to 
help Catholic ‘public school-teachers, whose early Cath- 
olic training was inadequate, and who were constantly 
assailed with the specious arguments of the enemies of 
our Faith; with new converts; as a sort of post-graduate 
course with young women of better school formation; 
and, finally, with more than ordinarily receptive Catholic 
Collegians. She claims not completeness for it; but revis- 
ion, after trial, will be easy; and as it is, she submits it, 
with grateful remembrance of her happy association with 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

Kak G. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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THE CHURCH AND HER FOUNDER. 


1. Christ’s first appearance as a teacher in the syna- 
gogue at Capharnaum, after His forty days’ fast and His 
baptism by St. John; and His later appearance at Naz- 
areth, where, as you will remember, He was badly 
received, when He announced Himself: “Now is the 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears’—because many of the 
people thought of Him as one of themselves. They 
wanted what we would call today “a distinguished 
stranger.’ Our Lord in His own Person, on the human 
side, filled three conditions of life. He was of royal line- 
age, a direct descendant of David. That was generally 
known. But He had been, from His adolescence, an 
ordinary artisan, a carpenter. Now, if He had been a 
descendant of King David, and living in befitting state, 
or if He had been merely a workingman without a dis- 
tinguished ancestry, there would have been more regard 
for Him at Nazareth. In the one case, He would have 
“taken after His family,” as the expression has it. In 
the other case, He would have been a phenomenon—a 
brilliant man rising from the ranks. But He also filled a 
middle condition. His branch of the House of David 
had been for some time rather obscure. It represented a 
family which “had seen better days.” If there is any- 
thing of which this hard, practical world—which was 
much the same in Our Lord’s time as now—is intoler- 
ant, it is a good family of fallen fortunes. “Why didn’t 
they hold on to their place in life and keep their money?” 
is the world’s impatient comment in such cases. 
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2. Noting the coldness of His old friends and neigh- 
bors, Christ quoted the classic proverb: “A prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country.” 

3. Our Lord’s personal aspect. He had the traditional 
beauty of David’s family. You remember that one sig- 
nificant line: “Now, David was ruddy and of a beautiful 
countenance;” also, that the Bible dwells on the beauty 
of two of his sons, Absalom and Adonai, and of his 
daughters in general. It is asking too much of any 
artist, however gifted, that we should have anything like 
a satisfactory picture of the adult Christ. The most 
pleasing picture of the Infant Christ is, without doubt, 
the big, splendid Man-Child, in the Sistine Madonna of 
Raphael. I don’t care so much for the Blessed Mother 
in the same picture. Undoubtedly, she is beautiful, but 
she is overcast by the faintest touch of the Pagan Renais- 
sance. There are, nevertheless, strength and grace in her 
movements as she lifts her splendid Boy out of His bath, 
and holds Him as realizing herself to be just the lamp for 
the Divine Flame. But the Baby is God-like. His won- 
derful eyes look straight into Eternity. You feel that 
His little dimpled hand could reach out and grasp the 
thunderbolts. Murillo’s Divine Child—representing Our 
Lord at perhaps three or four years of age—as He 
stands between the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph in the 
famous Holy Family, of which you have such a good 
copy here, is also very pleasing. But I have never seen 
a picture of Christ in His manhood which really went to 
my heart.. Leonardo da Vinci’s Christ in the Last Supper 
is, I suppose, the best. Guido Reni has given us the best 
Crucifixtion. I tell my students to try and divest their 
minds of all effeminate-looking Christs—for we may be 
sure they are not in the least like Our Lord. Of modern 
presentments in painting or sculpture, I like best “Christ, 
the Light of the World.” We have to think, in reflecting 
on the personal appearance of Our Lord, not only of His 
tenderness and gentleness, but also of His strength. He 
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was a tall, strong Man of perfect symmetry of form and 
~ feature, with a marked resemblance to His Mother, but, 
of course, on a much larger scale. According to the tra- 
ditions of the stained glass workers of the early Middle 
Ages, she was a woman of medium height, olive complex- 
ion, but so clear that it passed for fair, with abundant 
hair of a rich bronze tinge, large, deep-set, hazel eyes, 
and perfect features. Make this type masculine, and we 
get some idea of Our Lord’s appearance. He was of 
kingly aspect; but ordinarily there was nothing to terrify 
the most timid in His appearance. Theologians say that 
_ the reason for this was because, in His human nature, 
and reflected in His human aspect, all the virtues were in 
perfect balance, so that, if the common opinion of Him 
were sought, it might be expressed like this, “He is just 
right in everything.” Men feared John the Baptist, for 
his sternness and the visible signs of his austere life. 
Children would never have followed him. But there was 
always a troop of children about Our Lord. He was 
infinitely magnetic. The snob would not have been 
pleased to see that Our Lord’s hands showed traces of 
manual labor and that He was often sun-burned. 

4. There was, however, only one who really knew 
Him; His Mother. She could not anticipate His own 
utterances about Himself. He had some relatives who 
divined the Godhead in Him. Then there were the group 
of men, mostly young, who drew to Him and looked on 
Him as their leader. But they, in the beginning, and 
indeed to the end of Our Lord’s life on earth, were never 
quite disinterested, and had to be taught gradually that 
Christ came for the whole world, and not mainly as a 
National Leader to restore Israel to its ancient splendor. 

5. St. Joseph, St. Anne, Simeon, and the older Anna 
of the Temple, Sts. Zachary and Elizabeth who knew 
the Divine secret, were dead. St. John the Baptist was 
under the wrath of Herod, soon after his baptism of Our 
Lord. Many of the shepherds were dead; others wait- 
ing. The Magi were dead. 
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6. It was very startling, even to those among His 
Apostles and disciples who loved Our Lord the best, 
when He entered the Temple of Jerusalem as a King 
coming into his realm—“My Father’s House”—ruling in 
the spiritual domain and over the forces of nature. 
Still more, when He fled from—or to translate very lit- 
erally, “made Himself invisible” to the people who were 
fain to take Him by force and make Him king; and when 
He showed absolutely no interest in King Herod, except, 
perhaps, on the occasion when He censured him as “that 
fox.” For all that Christ was evidently indifferent about 
the form of the secular government, He set us an exam- 
ple as to how we should obey the government under 
which we live. We recall the story of the tribute: 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s.” Thus He baffled 
the enemies who would ensnare Him, as between the 
Jews and the Romans. He even wrought a miracle to 
pay the taxes for Himself and St. Peter. 

?. Why came He so late in the world’s history? God 
willed to take at least 4,000 years to prepare His chosen 
people for the perfect law to be promulgated by His 
Divine Son. But was it late? We don’t know how old 
the world is. The Scripture chronology, as generally 
assumed, is not a matter of faith. The world is probably 
very young. Archbishop Keane, the first Rector of the 
Catholic University, holds this opinion; while others 
have the thousand years’ scare; and think of the Day of 
Judgment as less than a century off. I see no reason for 
standing with the latter; but it’s an open question. More 
important is the question, Why Our Lord waited until 
His thirtieth year before entering on His public life. 
There was no moment from that at which He attained 
the full stature of manhood when He might not have 
gone forth and won the people. There are many little 
blue and red books of piety which give sentimental 
reasons for Our Lord’s delay. But the real reason is 
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very simple. Until He definitely announced the Old 
Law not as destroyed but as fulfilled, and inaugurated 
the Perfect Dispensation at the Last Supper, Christ was 
a most obedient follower of the law of Moses. It was 
contrary to the Law of Moses for a man to come forth 
as a Rabbi, or a teacher of the people in religion, until 
he was thirty years of age. Therefore, Our Lord awaited 
His thirtieth birthday before beginning His public mis- 
sion. 

8. The magnificent figure of the Man-God, Christ, 
made vivid by all the illustrative literature of the right 
kind, must dominate us throughout in teaching Church 
History. Every problem—and there will be many—must 
be brought to where the white light from Him will pen- 
etrate and solve it. Now what was the actual achieve- 
ment of His three years as a teacher? First, organiza- 
tion: the calling of His Apostles. Let us follow the 
enumeration of St. Luke, because it clears up imme- 
diately all the questions of “the brethren” of Our Lord. 
James the Less, His closest kinsman, was, we may say, a 
double cousin: the son of Cleophas or Alpheus, and of 
Mary, the sister of St. Joseph, the last-named being the 
kinsman as well as the husband of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. James the Greater and John the Evangelist, were 
the sons of Zebedee and Salome, and were also cousins of 
Our Lord. It is necessary to make these points very 
plain; for soon or late, you will be asked appalling ques- 
tions, either by young Catholics who have read without 
guidance, or by intending converts, who are disturbed by 
the recurrence of the controversies about the Person of 
Our Lord, raging now, as they have raged almost from 
the beginning, under the names of Rationalism, Modern- 
ism, or what not. 

9. There’s a touch of nature in the ambitious mother of 
James and John, and her private visit to Our Lord to 
secure good places for her fine boys. It makes us think 
of what goes on to-day at the inauguration of a new 
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President or Governor, or even the Mayor of a city. 
Despite her close kinship to Our Lord, she, too, was reck- 
oning on the restoration of the Kingdom of Israel, and 
she had a very tangible Kingdom in her mind. Every 
year, the story of her innocent little attempt to get her 
boys places in the Cabinet, so to speak, is told on the 
feast of St. James the Greater, in the Gospel of his Mass. 
The Church has a long memory. 

10. The Apostolic College was a training school for 
Bishops. Christ showed them and the disciples object 
lessons in the perfect Bishop and the perfect priest. It 
was also, though in a more limited sense, a training 
school for religious; since, though evidently not demand- 
ing vows, Christ proposed to His Bishops and priests 
celibacy; demanded what is called Apostolic poverty, 
and obedience to a Spiritual Chief. How did Christ 
leave His Church established? He left a Pope, with 
the at least implicit assurance of infallibility in faith and 
morals—“Peter, I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not’”—repeated assurances that the Church never 
would err in faith and morals: “the gates of hell shall not 
prevail’—Bishops, priests,—all very human men. St. 
Peter was neither the best loved, nor, so far as we 
can judge, the ablest of the Apostles—though he 
was undoubtedly an able man, with a later develop- 
ment of resourcefulness and intellectual ability. He had 
something transcending intellect, however, in that won- 
derful intuition of faith by which he was the first to 
recognize and confess the Divinity of Christ; and, as if 
in reward therefor, was immediately chosen by Our Lord 
to be the Rock on which the Church should be built. 
He was in the beginning, rash, self-confident, brave, gen- 
erous—but full of little human weaknesses—for which 
we love him; and he got a hard training, and in 
modern parlance, many a prompt call-down, from Our 
Lord Himself. It was hard to get the idea of a temporal 
victory over the Romans and an earthly Kingdom out of 
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Peter’s mind, too. St. John was without doubt, Christ’s 
favorite, and wrote so well of Him as to win from some 
the appellation “The Divine’”—because of his absolute, 
untwistable assertion of Our Lord’s Divinity at the begin- 
ning of the Gospel written nearly a hundred years after 
Nazareth and Bethlehem. Besides His first Pope, Our 
Lord left Bishops and priests; fallible men, though it is 
believed that the Twelve Apostles were confirmed in 
grace at the coming of the Holy Spirit. They had no 
power to hand on this gift to their successors; though 
they could leave all their essential powers to fallible 
men. You will remember Hawthorne in “The Marble 
Faun”: The Church is perfect, but it should be man- 
‘aged by angels. What else left Christ to us: The 
Mass and Holy Communion, as instituted by Him at the 
Last Supper; all the Sacraments; the germ of the relig- 
ious life; devotion to His Blessed Mother and immense 
reason for confidence in her intercession, inasmuch as 
He advanced His hour of miracles at her request; the 
improved status of women and the spirit of Christian 
chivalry—it was actually a revolution in the world’s his- 
tory when in His restoring of the Divine Ideal of mar- 
riage, He set the woman in an equal rank with the man. 
He drew the line sharply between the temporal and the 
spiritual powers. He gave the death-blow to human 
slavery when He taught His followers the “Our Father.” 
He left the Apostles to work out the details of the organ- 
ization whose magnificent ground-plan He had traced 
indeliby. Everything essential in the Church to-day can 
be brought back to the written Gospels and the Sacred 
Tradition, and absolutely verified. 

But then came the apparent triumph of the world and 
the devil. Our Lord died upon the Cross. He might 
have redeemed us more easily. We must wait until we 
see Him to know the reason of His lavishness, and why 
His work went out for a brief time in apparent failure. 
He left only about 150 followers—real ones. Then came 
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what no one but His Mother looked for, or even dared 
to dream of—His Bodily Resurrection—both a matter of 
faith and a fact of history, with witnesses even among 
the Pagans. 

11. According to St. John, He gave many instructions 
after the Resurrection. At one time, it was thought that 
what we now classify as His discourse at the Last Sup- 
per—which is given only in St. John’s Gospel—was Post- 
Resurrection. Strangely enough, it is still used by the 
Church in the Sundays between Low Sunday and Pente- 
cost; but that is largely because of its annunciation of 
the coming of the Paraclete. Note the light cast back- 
ward on the Old Testament in these lines of “The Sacer- 
dotal Prayer of Christ”: “Just Father, the world hath 
not known Thee.” Note the chiefest desire of His Heart 
and the light cast forward on the future, in these words: 
“That they may be one, as We also are.” 

12. Pentecost, the day of the coming of the Holy 
Spirit is accounted the Church’s birthday—hencefor- 
ward, none but those who will not see can miss the co-op- 
eration of the Three Divine Persons in the work of the 
Church. On Pentecost, the Church was equipped in all 
essentials as fully as she is to-day. You can show your 
students in the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, the 
first Pope—the Acts fairly bristle with St. Peter, and he 
always takes the lead. You can show them the First 
Church Council at Jerusalem, with St. Peter presiding, 
where the great point to be settled was a matter of dis- 
cipline—how much of the Mosaic customs to which the 
Jewish converts naturally clung, could lawfully be kept, 
but that these customs need not be imposed on the Gen- 
tile converts, for whom the great St. Paul pleaded. You 
can show the first Church Extension Society, and St. 
Paul’s prominence in it; also, what we may call the 
Apostolate of the Press, in St. Paul’s writings. It would 
hurt nothing to familiarize the pupils with some passages 
from St. Paul, showing his style, as, for example, that 
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from the I. Corinthians: “If I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not charity”—it is a mar- 
vellous hymn. With older students, and with intending 
converts, you can discuss St. Paul’s apostolic liberty with 
St. Peter, when he took him to task for departing a little 
from the spirit of the Council of Jerusalem. Remember, 
St. Peter was showing softness only in a matter of dis- 
cipline, not of faith or morals. ‘For this cause, I with- 
stood Cephas to his face,” says St. Paul. Sometimes 
that is used against us; but I have always thought it, on 
the contrary, a great proof of the sovereignty of St. 
Peter; for why should St. Paul have made a wonder of 
his remonstrance, if Cephas were no more than himself? 
Nor would it hurt to show the clash of temperaments. 
‘St. Paul couldn’t get on with St. Mark. St. Mark 
was the secretary of Pope St. Peter, and when Patriarch 
St. Paul came to see His Holiness doubtless Monsignor 
St. Mark acted, as secretaries of the great have acted 
since the world began—and made difficulties about the 
interview, and St. Paul wouldn’t stand for that at all. 
He would have his audience, or know for what. But 
St. Peter and St. Paul, for all their differences in temper- 
ament and training, were closer than brothers; and went 
to martyrdom together. 

13. Now for the references. Speak first of contempo- 
rary Jewish history, manners, and customs. Syrian and 
Chaldean priests will tell you how many of these are 
still kept up by the Catholics, descendants of the Jewish 
converts in the Holy Land; as burials like that of Laza- 
rus, the domestic festivity of marriage, the leading home 
of the bride to her husband’s house—I have seen this 
enacted; the notes in the Douai Bible—take that version 
which Cardinal Gibbons praises so highly with Hay- 
dock’s extremely full and satisfactory notes, from Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic commentators—for there are some 
points where we are of one mind—and even literary sug- 
gestions; the articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia. Jesus 
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Christ; Mary, His Mother; and those on the various 
mysteries of Christianity, every one with an immense 
bibliography; Didon’s great Life of Christ in two vol- 
umes. Tissot, the artist, went to the Holy Land with 
Father Didon, and made his pictures—some of which 
are very pleasing, and some by no means agreeable; 
Fouard’s Life, also in two volumes; Father Walter 
Elliott’s Life, in one volume. 

Mother Loyola’s Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
for use in schools; answering the questions girls want to 
ask, and should be anticipated in; especially as to the 
time of the Annunciation. 

14, The best things in Messianic fiction, to take but a 
few, are “The Son of Siro,” by Father Copus, the Jesuit; 
“Ben-Hur,” by General Lew Walldce—not to be omitted, 
though we find a few things we don’t like in it; “The 
Centurion,” by A. B. Routhier; “Miriam of Magdala,” 
by K. F. Mullany; Florence Gillmore’s “Romance of Old 
Jerusalem,” well-intentioned, but inaccurate. You may 
be surprised that I include Marie Corelli’s ‘“Barabbas,” 
but it deserves a place; “Pilate’s Wife,” R. T. Haywar- 
den; and for little children, Bible stories under the mis- 
leading title, “When Toddles was Seven,” by Mrs. Her- 
man Bosch. 
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THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


1. St. Peter, after six years in Antioch, definitely estab- 
lished the Holy See in Rome. St. Clement, his second 
successor, our third Pope, who had been ordained by St. 
Peter, testifies to this. St. Peter, in the second of his 
-two Epistles to all the faithful, also gives testimony, 
referring to Rome as “Babylon,” by which name, because 
of its wickedness, it was commonly known to Jews and 
Christians. All the Popes of a little more than 300 years 
are canonized Saints, mostly martyrs. It was a most 
undesirable office. The man who held it became pres- 
ently the subject of the first and severest shock of every 
new persecution. The first break in the chain of Saints 
is Pope Liberius, A. D. 352-356. He was not unworthy, 
but neither was he heroic. 

2. Pearson, Ussher, Hammond, Young, are some of 
the Anglican writers who support the Catholic contention 
of St. Peter occupying the Holy See in Rome. In schol- 
arly circles outside the Church, it is now considered 
rather ignorant to attempt to deny this fact. There isa 
long and constant tradition for it; and we have the visible 
memorial in the little Church of “Quo Vadis,” on the 
Appian Way. If St. Peter never were in Rome, how 
account for the wonderful grip we have had, from the 
beginning, on the Eternal City? It is like the dispute 
recurrent in later years about St. Patrick, who, by the 
way, has become quite a fashionable Saint. In Boston, 
the Sunday before his feast, he is claimed as an Anglican 
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or a Presbyterian from the pulpits of these separated 
brethren. Wherefore, a clever journalist once remark- 
ed: “If St. Patrick were a Protestant, then he per- 
formed the greatest of all the miracles set down to his 
credit; for he made devout Catholics keeping the faith 
until this day, of all the people of Ireland.” So for the 
constant connection between St. Peter and Rome. 

3. As to political conditions in Rome, the Emperor was 
an autocrat. Not seldom, he was the subject of divine 
honors. This naturally complicated matters for the poor 
Christians, and also for the antecedent little Jewish set- 
tlements in Rome. For all that, the Emperor feared the 
common people, and kept them in humor with “bread and 
circuses,” as the phrase has come down to us. 

4. When I get to St. Peter, I begin to use a series of 
books which are valuable during the whole course, 
for sequence of topics, if not for content: “Studies 
in Church History,” by the Rev. Reuben Parsons, D. 
D., the first volume of which opens with a good study 
of “The Roman Pontificate of St. Peter the Apos- 
tle.” There are five volumes in this series. Not all of 
the studies are of equal value. Dr. Parsons is a little 
too fond of the process which we call “white-washing,” 
when it comes to characters who have been proved un- 
worthy of the high place they held in the Church. He 
can be corrected by consultation with the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, which is very just—quite in the spirit of Pope 
Leo XIII. when he opened the Vatican Archives to the 
scholars of the world—not Catholics alone, but men of 
any or of no religion. Warned that certain individuals 
would suffer by the resultant disclosures, His Holiness 
said in effect: “So much the worse for the men. It 
can’t hurt the Church”; and he further told his counsel- 
lors, it was well the Scriptures had not been conformed 
to their over-cautious and narrow spirit. Indeed, they 
could not be, as coming thro’ the inspiration of the God 
of truth, who is no respecter of persons. With the early 
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chapters of Dr. Parsons’ first volume, I use “The Begin- 
nings of Christianity,” by the Right Rev. Mgr. Thomas 
J. Shahan, D.D., rector of the Catholic University, the 
style of which is much more graphic and interesting than 
that of Dr. Parsons. 

5. For the illustrative fiction of the time, I give first 
place to the historical novel, “Quo Vadis,” by Henryk 
Sienciewicz, the Polish author, both for its intrinsic 
excellence and for its closeness to the time of Our Lord. 
Its scenes are, as its name implies, during the Pontificate 
of St. Peter, and for dramatic description of the unspeak- 
able Rome of Nero, and the little new Rome, sprouting 
up in the Catacombs, it is unrivalled. It gives you very 
plainly what I have already noted: the Emperor’s fear 
of the people. They knew his evil life, and when the 
tension had got to a certain point, they were not bashful 
about speaking their minds in public. You will remem- 
ber the tremendous scene in the Coliseum, where Ursus, 
the converted slave, and Ligea, the young maiden whom 
Vinicius, the converted soldier, loves, are brought into 
the amphitheatre, and Ursus becomes the hero of the 
hour by his successful combat with the wild bull whom 
he literally “takes by the horns” and leaves dead upon 
the sands. Nero still wanted the lives of Ursus and 
Ligea, but the roar of dissent from the populace fright- 
ened him, and he had to let them go out safely under the 
guidance of Vinicius to their country home—nevermore 
to be molested. The banquet scene in the beginning of 
the book couldn’t be given to students; but douht- 
less Sienciewicz felt entirely justified in writing it, in 
order to show the obstacles with which Christianity had 
to contend in its beginnings in the Eternal City. Of 
course, Plutarch’s “Lives,’ and other contemporary 
classic literature give one the same general idea of life 
in the Court and among the nobility. Under Tiberius, 
Nero and Caligula, especially, it might find a parallel in 
later days in much of the court life of Louis XIV. and 
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Louis XV., in France; of the “Four Georges,” as 
described by Thackeray, in England; and in the Ameri- 
can “Smart Set,” in New York, and perhaps in other great 
cities—the moderns being far less excusable for their 
godlessness and immorality, inasmuch as they had heard 
of Christ. ; 

6. One thing I must call to your attention to show the 
difficulties of the Apostles and disciples in getting the 
spirit of Christ into even well-meaning candidates for 
baptism. The slave population of Rome was immense; 
far in excess of the freemen. Some of the slaves, the 
Greeks especially, were well qualified to instruct their 
masters. Others were barbarians, with exceedingly 
primitive instincts. After this banquet, Ursus, the bar- 
barian slave, saw the Emperor Nero intoxicated to abso- 
lutely unconsciousness in his place at the head of the 
table. The slave, who was a catechumen, quietly pro- 
posed to his Christian teacher to kill Nero, already known 
as a persecutor of the Christians, and found it hard to 
understand why his plan was promptly negatived. “It 
would be so simple,” sighed the big slave. 

7. Yet, a true conversion came to this poor child of the 
forests, and not to Petronius, the arbiter of elegance—a 
sort of ancient Ward McAllister, whom you will recall 
perhaps as deciding on who constituted the “Four Hun- 
dred” in New York, some time in the ’90’s, I think. Yet 
Petronius was by no means without his good points. He 
saved Ligea from Nero; and he read with respectful phil- 
osophic interest, the Epistles of St. Paul, and even had 
personal acquaintance with the great Doctor of the Gen- 
tiles. Yet he could not quite accommodate his mind to 
the simplicity and humility of the Christian code, and 
he died by his own hand with the fair and devoted Eunice, 
rather than fall into the hands of Nero. Under this 
Emperor, we remember, came the terrible first persecu- 
tion of the Christians. We see from the start, that relig- 
ious persecution is at base, always political. Again, we 
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must take ourselves back into the white light from Christ 
as He stands before Pilate. The Jewish priests didn’t 
talk of blasphemy to Pilate; he would have scoffed at 
that. Their specific accusation of Christ was: “He 
stirreth up the people, preaching sedition, forbidding to 
pay tribute to Caesar, and saying that He is Christ the 
King.” This was exactly the contrary of the truth, as 
Pilate himself suspected, and as Christ’s own words con- 
vinced him. Our Lord admitted His Kingship, but 
added: “My Kingdom is not of this world.” The Jew- 
ish priests used no supernatural threats against Pilate, 
but simply reminded him that whoever stood with Christ, 
was no friend of Caesar—quite enough for the poor typi- 
cal political trimmer that the Roman Governor was. So 
a generation later, Christianity was persecuted in Rome, 
not because one religion more or less mattered, but be- 
cause the Christians refused to render to Caesar the 
things that are God’s: Divine honors, and the surrender 
of their consciences on other matters. The tenets of 
Christianity opposed certain vested interests. It was too 
pure and exacting on the moral side, in an age of 
unspeakable corruption. It excited fears on the political 
side, because of necessity it opposed despotism, and its 
corollary, human slavery: “Neither Jew nor Gentile, 
neither male nor female, neither bond nor free,” wrote 
St. Paul, explaining the substantial equality of all indi- 
viduals in the Church. 

8. But what was the attitude of the early Church to 
the civil powers? Precisely the same as it is to-day. 
There are naturally, very few writers in the first century 
of Christianity, except the inspired writers. Of Pope St. 
Peter’s sermon, we get brief specimens in the Acts. He 
has left us further two general Epistles, very Papal in 
their tone, but marvelously condensed. St. Peter was 
nothing if not concise. He dwelt specifically on the 
Christians’ duty to obey the civil authorities, whom he 
specifies in their every grade, in all civil matters, “as 
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free,” he says—that is, not under slavish and unmanly 
compulsion, yet “not as making liberty a cloak for mal- 
ice.” He dwells on the Christian family; and we remem- 
ber that it is on the family the State rests. Further- 
more, he distinctly forbids in the first chapter of his sec- 
ond Epistle private interpretation of the Scriptures; and, 
in speaking even of the writings of his “most dear brother 
Paul,” he declares that many of the ignorant and unsta- 
ble wrest the Scriptures to their own destruction. St. 
Paul, too, is emphatic on the duty of obedience to the 
civil rulers in the same spirit as is St. Peter. St. 
Paul, politically, however, had one advantage which St. 
Peter had not. He was a Roman citizen, and evidently 
the son of a Roman citizen, and he gloried in it. “For 
I was born so,” he said. He took all his citizen rights, 
too; appealed to Caesar from a lower court, and was 
actually taken to Rome to state his case to the Emperor, 
and when it came to his martyrdom, had the Roman 
citizen’s beheading, instead of the ignominious crucifix- 
ion, to which St. Peter submitted, as a non-citizen. 

9. The terseness of style, notable in St. Peter, is 
reflected in the Gospel written by his secretary, St. Mark, 
which the first Pope undoubtedly revised and which is 
the shortest of all the Gospels. Its date is A. D.51. St. 
Paul, with all his journeys, has written vastly more than 
St. Peter; and if you succeed in persuading your students 
to use the Roman Missal right along at Mass, they will 
absorb a great deal of the spirit of St. Paul, almost 
unconsciously. Nearly all the Epistles of the Sundays 
and feasts are from St. Paul. 

10. On the matter of the early Christians and the 
Pagan State, we must remember that while the Church 
was still in its infancy, it had won in Rome a vast body 
of followers, not alone among the humbler classes of 
society, but in the army, and even in the palaces of the 
Caesars. Many of the Roman converts gloried, like St. 
Paul, in their citizenship, and would willingly lay down 
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their lives for the Empire, even as would our Catholic 
men to-day lay down their lives for the American Repub- 
lic. They were taught early that patriotism is a relig- 
ious virtue; that Christ loved His country, and wept over 
the destruction which Jerusalem was bringing on itself. 
Think of the Christians in the Roman army—canonized 
Saints: as St. George, St. Sebastian, St. Theodore, St. 
Maurice, the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, St. Adrian. You 
may remember that when Vicinius in “Quo Vadis” lifted 
up the fainting Ligea, and covered her with his cloak, he 
bared his breast and disclosed to the Emperor and the 
populace the honorable scars of his wounds in the mili- 
tary service of Rome. But the well-proven patriotism of 
the Christians then was no more effective than it was in 
later ages to save them from the charge of trying to 
undermine the government. That is invariably the 
charge: whether in Rome in the first century; in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth; in China and Japan in the nine- 
teenth, and at this very hour, on the part of the self-con- 
stituted “Guardians of Liberty,” and other anti-Catholic 
bigots in America in the twentieth. Nero burned down 
a good part of Rome for his own amusement, and then 
declared the Christians had destroyed the city, so as to 
get possession of the government. This was the pretext 
for the First Persecution, of whose horrors we get the 
most adequate conception in “Quo Vadis.” Similar pre- 
texts were used for all the persecutions, including Diocle- 
tian’s in which St. Sebastian, St. Pancratius, and St. 
Agnes suffered, and whose experiences with those of the 
heroine, form the interest of Cardinal Wiseman’s famous 
novel, “Fabiola.” The persecution in the African Prov- 
ince, in the neighborhood of Carthage, A. D. 250, 
described in Cardinal Newman’s “Callista,” seems a little 
different. It was incited by superstition. The devasta- 
tion of the locusts had been thorough. Famine was in 
the land, and for lack of any other scapegoats, the famine 
was blamed on the Christians. 
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11. So much for the distinctly political background of 
the Primitive Church, in which necessarily, we get some- 
thing of the social background, too. Here again, “Quo 
Vadis,” “Fabiola,” Gerald Keon’s “Dion and the Sybils,” 
and “Callista,” come in. “The Women of the Caesars” has 
appeared within the past year in one of the secular maga- 
zines. You might find suggestions in it for yourselves, 
but you couldn’t give it to your students. The preva- 
lence of divorce, infanticide, murder, suicide—to speak 
of no worse things—was beginning to threaten the exist- 
ence of the Empire. See how history is repeating itself 
in countries which should know better! 

12. If you intend to hold your readers on this epoch 
of the Church’s history, you will‘need to treat it very 
humanly. When it comes to Saints and martyrs, young 
girls, as a rule, have a decided preference for those who 
were married, or at least engaged. We can’t condemn 
that. We must accommodate ourselves to it. So we 
must show them the Saints in society—there were no 
monks nor nuns yet as we at present understand the term. 
Vowed virgins, like St. Agnes, lived in their father’s 
houses, and dressed like all other modest women, but in 
conformity to their social position. As the world would 
not understand their consecration, they like young maid- 
ens expecting marriage, or women already wedded, had 
to appear occasionally at dinner-parties and other social 
gatherings. It won’t need much stimulus to young imag- 
inations to bring vividly before them how handsome and 
courtly St. Sebastian was in his Roman uniform—poor 
Fabiola was very much in love with him, by the way— 
nor how sweet little St. Agnes looked in her simple white 
evening gown. These early Saints and Martyrs had 
warm human hearts and loved their human ties as we 
love ours. Tell them the story of the wedded Saints, 
Adrian and Natalia, as it is very briefly given in Clara 
Erskine Clement’s “Christian Symbols and Stories of the 
Saints.” Tell them of St. Perpetua, the young widow 
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of twenty-two years, with her nursing baby and her old 
father, her little brother who preceded her in death, and 
all the rest. This was in the days of Tertullian. On St. 
Perpetua, I always tell my students that no lion or tiger 
could be so terrible to her as the sight of her father’s 
tears. He had evidently married late in life, and his 
children were everything to him. There’s another little 
feminine touch I never forget. St. Perpetua went to 
death with St. Felicitas, a woman of lower social rank, 
but the mother also of a baby, born to her in prison. 
The two young mothers were condemned to be tossed and 
gored by wild cows. St. Perpetua seems to have felt 
nothing at the first throw. She picked herself up and 
stood on the floor of the amphitheatre, and very delib- 
erately put up her tumbled hair again and pulled her 
_ dress together as well as she could. Then she was ready 
for the next onslaught of the terrible beasts. There was 
another St. Felicitas and a St. Symphorosa, each the 
mother of seven sons. Their stories show that they had 
taken the martyred mother of the Maccabees whom the 
Church honors with her sons on August 2, for their 
models. Tell them about the wedded virgin, St. Cecilia, 
and her noble husband, St. Valerian, her brother-in-law, 
St. Tiburtius, and the love of the populace for these 
wealthy and beneficent Christians. St. Cecilia was mar- 
tyred in her own home, for fear of the anger of the peopie 
if she were brought up for public trial and execution. 
Two rooms of her house on the Trastevere are intact. 
The rest of the house is her church. She willed it to the 
Pope for purposes of religion. I have stood in her bath- 
room, which is much as she left it, and shows that the 
Romans had good rudimentary furnaces, and appliances 
for heating the water for the bath. I have looked on 
public buildings which were familiar to the eyes of many 
of these martyrs, as the Pantheon, now St. Mary’s of the 
Martyrs; the Coliseum; the aqueduct of Claudius, thro’ 
which the Romans still receive the purest water in the 
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world; the temple of Vesta, Roman fire engine houses, 
etc., and I have visited the Catacombs, and have been 
able from what I saw therein to construct a fair idea of 
what a little Christian chapel looked like about one hun- 
dred years after Christ. ' 

13. Besides the evidence of the ‘same fully constituted 
Hierarchy and the same Sacraments that we have to-day, 
we see the attempts to express devotion in art. Once 
this was disputed; but the uncovering in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century of the crude wall-pictures or 
frescoes by the Chevalier de Rossi has quieted conten- 
tion. We have Christ as the Good Shepherd; the Blessed 
Mother with the Divine Child; Sts. Peter and Paul; sym- 
bols of the Sacraments, as the seven portrayed by seven 
beautiful young men seated about a table; the brevity of 
life, shown by a little bird pecking at a soft branch. The 
celebration of the Mass must have resembled what we 
may see to-day in the basement chapel of any city church; 
only, for reasons of prudence, it would have been shorter. 
There were then, as now, the Offertory, the Consecra- 
tion, the Communion of the priest and the people. There 
was reading from the Scriptures; for the Church had in- 
herited the Old Testament from the Jews; and the Gospels 
came in as follow. St. Matthew’s, A. D. 41; St. Mark’s, 
A. D. 51; St. Luke’s, A. D. 53—he had the reminiscences 
of the Blessed Mother to help him in the earlier chap- 
ters; the Acts of the Apostles, by St. Luke, A. D. 63; 
the Gospel of St. John about the year 100, written to con- 
fute the Cerinthians and the Ebionites who denied the 
Divinity of Christ; his Apocalypse a little earlier, A. D. 
97, approximately. 

14. There was a long preparation for the baptism espe- 
cially of Pagans; and the Discipline of the Secret, by 
which they left public worship immediately after the 
Scripture readings and sermons or homilies. This was 
necessary because of the horrors out of which these 
neophytes came, and the need of gradually preparing 
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them for a pure worship of the true God. Intending 
converts who turned back, made it, however, the occasion 
for calumnies. Some of the ceremonies were retained 
from Judaism, as the sprinkling with holy water, in- 
cense, etc.—Christ’s command to do penance had been 
systematized by this time into the fast of Lent. 

15. There were heresies to be combatted even in the 
time of the Apostles, as we have seen. Tell the story 
of Simon Magus—from whose name we derive the name 
of a sin which the laity can’t commit, simony; and also 
the term magician. Tell of his attempt to fly, and com- 
pare it with its suggestion of the classic fable of Icarus, 
and its anticipation of our air-ships. Refer hearers to 
Longfellow’s “Christus.” As to Confession and Com- 
' munion: the former was rather infrequent. Men and 
women who carried their lives in their hands, hourly 
expecting martyrdom, seldom sinned. In our present 
permitted and encouraged daily Communion, we have 
simply reverted to the discipline of the Early Church. 
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III. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CHURCH UNDER CON- 
STANTINE: HIS APOSTATE NEPHEW. 


1. I have spoken of the temperament of St. Paul. It 
is reflected in his Inspired Writings. God never destroys 
the individuality of the instrument He works through. 
St. Paul was adaptable: “all things to all men, to gain all 
to Christ.” So, we find him showing to the Jews the 
identity of the Risen Christ with the promised Messiah; 
to the Greeks and other Gentiles, Christ’s identity with 
that “unknown God,” to whom an altar had been erected 
in Athens. With the Gentiles, he always began most 
suavely by congratulating them upon such truth as they 
already had, and then building upon it. He was suff- 
ciently eloquent and magnetic to overcome the disad- 
vantages of an insignificant personal appearance. We 
can construct his life from the Acts and from his own 
Epistles. He had seen the Risen Christ as “one born 
out of time,” as he expresses it. All his missionary work 
turns on the Resurrection: “If Christ be not risen, then 
is all our preaching vain”; but he could give personal 
testimony to the Resurrection, and he knew many of 
those 500 who had seen perhaps the last of the great man- 
ifestations of Christ before His Ascension. 

2. St. John is pre-eminently the poet and the mystic 
of the Sacred writers of the New Testament. He wrote 
in Greek. We have the Hebrew content in the Greek 
form, even in our imperfect English translation. Of un- 
inspired writers in the first century but three are named: 
Denis, the Areopagite; St. Clement, Pope; and Hermas. 
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The list of heresies during the first three centuries is 
already formidable. In the second and third centuries, 
ecclesiastical writers multiply; also church councils. 
There are very good lists of both in the Appendices of 
Parsons’ “Studies.” 

3. During the Ten Persecutions, which broadly speak- 
ing extend from that of Nero’s, A. D. 69, to that of Galer- 
ius, A. D. 311—though that one was stopped in the West 
in 305, on the abdication of Domitian—10,000,000 Chris- 
tians died for the Faith throughout the Roman Empire. 
They were of both sexes, and of all ages and conditions: 
the very flower of the human race. But you know them 
—you bear their names, which are names of glory till the 
end of time. The persecutions were not continuous. 
There were intervals of peace sometimes for as long as 
forty years, during which the Christians dared to come 
forth, and even to put up churches in the open. Mgr. 
Shahan’s “Beginnings of Christianity” tells us of these; 
and so, Newman’s “‘Callista.” As we see from the latter, 
and as the lists of heresies confirm, Christians fell off 
sometimes in peaceful days from their first fervor,and even 
faith. Nevertheless, the followers of the Truth Faith 
had increased and multiplied wondrously, not alone in 
the Holy Land, and in and about Rome, but everywhere 
in the Empire, which then meant the civilized world. It 
is worth noting that there was a Persecution of the 
Christians under Trajan, one of the best of the Pagan 
Emperors. All that can be said is that this brave soldier, 
ordinarily merciful and magnanimous, believed the ap- 
palling tales brought him about the Christians. He was 
a bad case of moral invincible ignorance. For all that, 
because of his manly virtues, his memory was held in 
honor by the Christians; he is the subject of some strange 
legends ending in his eternal salvation; and Dante puts 
him in Heaven, sitting between King David and King 
Hezekiah. Dante doesn’t grant as much to the mag- 
nanimous Saladin of the Crusades, who was the devoted 
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friend of Richard the Lion-Hearted, and who might have 
become a Christian if the Christians whom he knew had 
set him a better example. Saladin is allowed a place in 
the second circle of the Inferno, where there is no physi- 
cal pain, and where he has the good society of the best 
of the Greek and Roman poets and philosophers. 

4. When Constantine Chlorus became Caesar in the 
West, better days dawned for the Christians. This Em- 
peror never embraced Christianity, but he repudiated the 
follies and wickedness of Paganism and adored One God. 
His character is universally extolled. Don’t forget the 
exceedingly beautiful and romantic story of his marriage 
with St. Helena. England, or Briton, as it was then 
called, was a part of the Roman dominions and Constan- 
tius visited the island. It chanced one evening that he 
was alone and weary with travel, when he descried a 
little country inn. His host at once saw greatness in 
this guest, and set forth his choicest food—and further 
to honor the stranger called his beautiful young daugh- 
ter, Helena, to serve at table. It was a case of love at 
first sight. Constantius married Helena, took her to 
Rome, and enthroned her as Empress—this modest 
daughter of a village inn-keeper. There’s a suggestion 
of the story of St. Helena’s marriage in “Geraint and 
Enid” in Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King.” 

5. Helena was still a Pagan, when she came to Rome, 
although there were Christian missionaries sent by Pope 
St. Eleutherius at the request of King Lucius (popularly 
King Lud) in Briton, from the last quarter of the second 
century. We don’t know just when she became a Chris- 
tian. One of her great glories is that she was the mother 
of Constantine the Great. Her other children we don’t 
know in number or by name. She had another and 
greater glory on her own account, but we’ll come to that 
presently. 

6. Our concern is first with the triumph of the Church 
under Constantine. According to Eusebius, our chief 
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but sufficient authority for the events which marked the 
turning point in the life of the young Emperor and in the 
history of the Church, Constantine was going forth to 
battle against the tyrant Maxentius, A. D. 310, when he 
remembered his father’s devotion to the One True God, 
and prayed accordingly. Then came the Vision of the 
Labarum, the Standard of the Cross, “In This Sign Con- 
quer,” and says Eusebius, a further vision of Our Lord 
Himself who explained the Standard, and promised to 
Constantine the victory. Constantine came back from 
his wars, a joyful conqueror, and issued A. D. 3138, the 
Edict of Milan, making Christianity the religion of the 
realm. He turned over to the Church, which he promptly 
brought up out of the Catacombs, a vast amount of prop- 
erty in the shape of Pagan temples, to be purified and 
adapted for Christian uses. The commemoration of the 
sixteenth centenary of the Edict of Milan, the Triumph 
of the Church, begins late in the present year in Rome, 
and will continue all through next year; 1913 will be 
pre-eminently the year of the Holy Cross, when from a 
symbol of ignominy it changed into the sign of chiefest 
honor; blazed in gold above what erst were pagan tem- 
ples; adorned the military insignia of the Emperor; 
stamped the coins of the realm, and became the pledge 
of good faith between':man and man. A fine equestrian 
statue of Constantine stands on one side of the great ves- 
tibule of St. Peter’s, Rome, with one of Charlemagne on 
the other. Constantine, albeit he wrought so much for 
the Church, never sought to usurp any part of the svirit- 
ual authority. He was allowed a seat of honor at Church 
councils, but he never spoke in a council except on invi- 
tation; never meddled with the election of a Pope or the 
appointment of Bishops, nor went into the vestry after 
Mass to count the small change of the collection, and to 
speculate on what the priests might have for dinner. But 
there’s something very strange to be told about this gen- 
erous friend and protector of the Church. Though he 
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promptly had himself enrolled among the catechumens, 
he was never baptized until he was almost at the point of 
death. This alone would indicate that Constantine must 
have come to adolescence, anyhow, before his mother’s 
conversion. However that may be, the fact remains. In 
Parsons’ chapter on “The Conversion and Baptism of 
Constantine” we find the quotation from Eusebius which 
settles the place of the baptism at a church in the sub- 
urbs of Nicodemia, and the time not long before the death 
of Constantine, A. D. 337. This chapter also clears up all 
the questions as to the orthodoxy of Constantine and the 
regularity of his baptism. It will be asked, Why in the 
world a man so favored as to see and hear Our Lord 
Himself should have waited so long to fulfill so important 
a duty? Well, why did David sin, and why is the salva- 
tion of Solomon in doubt? Adult Pagans, intending to 
become Christians, had a way then and for a consider- 
able time after, of staying a long while on the catechu- 
men list. Constantine was no saint; he had, on the con- 
trary, some vices very common to kings. The baptism 
of an adult was—as it still is—a very serious thing— 
pre-supposing true contrition for sin. Perhaps Constan- 
tine felt it would be very hard to break with his sins; 
just as men of today who hold back from their Easter 
duty. In his time it was a big scandal to lapse gravely 
from one’s baptismal purity. He may have had much 
human respect, and, like our men who fear to commit 
themselves to frequent Communion, a great dread of dis- 
edifying his people. But it is sure that he went to the 
sacred offices, as far as a catechumen could, on Sundays 
and the Feasts of the Martyrs, and that he gloried in the 
Cross. So, God Who alone can understand the strange 
case, had pity on His old soldier’s muddled conscience, 
and let him find full favor at the last. 

7. Now to finish with St. Helena. The love of the 
Holy Cross was, as might have been expected from the 
children of martyrs, a distinguishing mark of the Chris- 
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tians of Constantine’s day, as it is of all good Christians 
of all days. St. Helena, after her conversion, which 
doubtless followed soon on her son’s vision of the La- 
barum, had for her highest ambition to find the Cross on 
which Christ redeemed the world. ,As soon as the cares 
of her condition and her family permitted, she made the 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land in quest of it. I need not, 
to this audience, enter into any details as to how the True 
Cross was found and identified; nor explain why there is 
the Feast of the Finding and the Feast of the Exaltation 
of the True Cross. One thing, however, should be spoken 
of. The legend has it that St. Helena was eighty years 
old when she accomplished this supreme work of her 
life. This is by no means a matter of faith. It seems to 
me absurd on the face of it. A journey to the Holy Land 
was a trying experience little more than twenty years 
ago. It is not even yet quite like a trip from Chicago to 
New York in a compartment of a Pullman. But nearly 
1600 years ago it would have been fraught with hardships 
and dangers which a woman of eighty, or any woman, 
could scarcely have endured. We must remember also 
that by this time Constantine was dead, and St. Hel- 
ena, granting that she had the courage to make the 
attempt, could hardly have claimed from her much 
less notable grandchildren, the protection and comforts 
which her great son would readily have given her. St. 
Helena was probably not more than fourteen at her mar- 
riage. She was doubtless about fifty, and with the nor- 
mal strength of a well-cared for woman of that age, when 
she set out for Palestine; and, granting her this advan- 
tage, and plenty of feminine attendance and military pro- 
tection, it was still a marvelous undertaking. Her 
superb statue in St. Peter’s, Rome, represents her as a 
gracious matron in all the beauty and dignity of full 
maturity, and she holds up the Cross in strong, womanly 
arms. God gives, apparently, a sort of secondary inspira- 
tion to His artists and poets by which they get things 
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befittingly. How painful, how suggestive of skeptical 
thoughts would be the presentment of a decrepit old 
woman in this connection! That is one fault I have to 
find with some of Tissot’s pictures. In his desire to com- 
bine devotion and realism, he makes St. Anne perfectly 
dreadful; and the last picture of the Blessed Mother in 
his series, represents her as an old woman, heavily veiled, 
and bent almost to the ground. The Blessed Mother was, 
according to tradition, sixty years of age when she passed 
away to Heaven by the gates of an extatic death. She 
was perfect in soul and body. She had never been ill in 
her life; and she never grew old, except possibly in her 
increasing wisdom and maturity of expression. Have 
you not all seen, even among her imperfect sister-women, 
_many who, at sixty or even a few years later, were 
straight and supple? Michel-Angelo, the master of all 
Christian artists and sculptors, portrays the Blessed 
Mother in his Addolorata in St. Peter’s as young. The 
dead Christ on her knees looks older far than she. He 
was criticized for this. “Where could one see a mother 
younger than her son?” exclaimed the realists of 
his day. “In Heaven!” said Angelo, reverently. The 
case was closed. From the early day at which the Church 
forbade to promiscuous readers the Apocryphal Gospels 
up to the present hour, she has been rooting up silly 
legends and devotions which don’t square with revela- 
tion and right reason. The dear old Bishop who began 
my higher training was wont to say to intending teach- 
ers: “Don’t tell legends to children, until they are old 
enough to distinguish well between real history and leg- 
end; else, otherwise, in days to come, they may account 
everything you have taught them about religion equally 
a legend.” 

8. Mark Twain scoffs at the particles of the True Cross 
distributed throughout the Catholic world, and declares 
there are enough of them to make several crosses of the 
size of that on which Christ was crucified. That is not in 
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the least true. I have seen what is accounted the largest 
piece of the True Cross extant, in the wonderful Chapel 
of the Relics in the Church of St. Paul outside the walls, 
which was one of Constantine’s foundations. The por- 
tion of the Cross, cut in the form of a cross, is apparently 
thicker, but not much larger than the wood of this Cru- 
cifix which I hold in my hand. It is dark brown, with a 
sort of grain in the wood. Most of the other bits of the 
True Cross are not more than splinters. 

9. We must move quickly in this course, for I am try- 
ing to condense about 70 lectures which I gave during 
the year into the perhaps twenty-five of this course; and 
I can only indicate my methods and my references. You 
will find “The Origin of Christian Rites and Ceremonies” 
very well treated in the first volume of Parsons’ 
“Studies.” We have naturally kept something from the 
Jews; but everything that could suggest Paganism was 
scrupulously avoided by the early Church. You will 
observe that, while devotion to the Blessed Mother, to 
the martyrs, the Holy Angels, prayers for the dead, also 
retained from Judaism, were known and practised by the 
early Christians, there was not the efflorescence of these 
devotions which we have to-day. That came gradually. 
The preaching of the Apostles and their successors for 
several hundred years, emphasized the Blessed Trinity, 
the Divinity of Christ, as proven by His Resurrection, 
and the Divine Institution of the Church. But in these, 
were the whole Deposit of Faith. Just as in the Civil 
Order, certain laws are assumed but not defined until 
they have been transgressed or there is imminent likeli- 
hood of their transgression; so in the life of the Church. 
All her true followers believed 1500 years ago implicitly 
just as we believe to-day. It was only when some one 
either in ignorance or malice proposed another doctrine, 
on this or that point, that the Church made a formal 
definition. In those early days, it was seldom practica- 
ble for the Pope to leave Rome, though as I have noted 
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many Councils were held. Over these he presided by 
means of Legates; but the Acts of the Council were 
never binding until the Pope had signed them. 

10. Now come we to the first Pagan Renaissance. We 
shall have several of these rebirths of Paganism to con- 
sider as we go on. It was led by that Emperor who has 
come down in history as Julian the Apostate, and it is 
sad to note that he was a nephew of Constantine the 
Great. Julian’s chronology is A. D. 331 to 363. He was 
corrupted in his youth by Maximus, a Pagan philosopher, 
who taught him the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. Julian believed that the soul of Alexander the 
Great resided in him. That doctrine has had later out- 
croppings—even in my own time in Boston. You can 
' see that it greatly minimizes personal responsibility, and 
takes away the righteous Christian fear of death and 
judgment, by annihilating the doctrine of everlasting pun- 
ishment for the impenitent sinner. How often have we 
stopped to think that it is the definite fear among Catho- 
lics, and the vaguer fear among other men, about the pos- 
sibility of unpleasant consequences in the next world for 
persistent evil-doing that makes this world habitable! If 
the statement: “You will certainly have a second 
chance; maybe many chances, after this life,’ were sin- 
cerely and widely believed, Hell would begin right off in 
this world. 

11. Julian was a shrewd politician. He would under- 
mine Christianity by subtlety. He forbade the higher 
posts in the army to Christians; also the judiciary and 
even the ordinary practice of the law. He forbade them 
the higher education. We must keep in mind that, with 
her Roman and Greek converts and their descendants, 
until the overthrow of Rome by the barbarians, the 
Church was dealing with a highly cultured laity, and they 
had some privileges such as voting in Rome for the Pope, 
and in other places for Bishops, which are not accorded 
to the laity now. 
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12. Julian even made formal attempts to restore the 
worship of idols, as setting up statues of Apollo in the 
wood of Daphne. There were persecutions and martyrs 
—among these latter, the Abbess Publia, showing that 
the religious life was at this time to some extent organ- 
ized. Besides the Saints of the desert—a beautiful paper 
on St. Arsenius by John Ayscough was in the Ave 
Maria (June 29, 1912)--there were a few orders in 
the East before the days of St. Benedict, the Patriarch of 
Monasticisrn in the West. One of these is the Basilians, 
still existing, whose church at Grotto Ferrata, near Rome, 
I have visited. The Blessed Sacrament is kept in a silver 
Dove which hangs in front of the Altar, and the pictures 
or ikons of the Blessed Mother on the Altar itself would 
seem very strange to you until you had -reverently 
thought them out. 

13. I need not more than indicate Julian’s vain attempt 
to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem, his intent being to 
discredit Our Lord’s prophecy, “there shall not be left a 
stone upon a stone”; nor the poor Apostate’s despairing 
death-cry: “Thou has conquered, O Galilean!” It is 
interesting to note that this incident is the subject of 
a poem by one of our modern Pagans, Algernon Swin- 
burne, still living, who also grants that Christ has con- 
quered. Though Swinburne is a master of rhyme and 
rhythm, and is enumerated in all lists of nineteenth cen- 
tury poets, he can’t be commended to Christian students. 
Much of his work is vilely suggestive. Nearly all of it 
is not more than Pagan. There is an exception: his 
poem on St. Dorothea, her martyrdom, and her sending 
of flowers and fruits from Paradise to her Pagan lover. 
But even Zola wrote one decent book. Speaking of 
poems of the martyrs, let me recommend a modern poem 
by a Catholic: “The Martyr’s Idyl,” by Louise Imogen 
Guiney, an incident of the Tenth Persecution. 

14. We shall not try to discuss the multitudinous 
heresies which sprang up right along from the early 
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ages, and were condemned by Rome, except indeed, those 
heresies which are, so to speak, hardy perennials, as in 
false beliefs about the Blessed Trinity, the Divinity of 
Christ, and the Blessed Sacrament. The very names of 
some of these early misbeliefs are emptied of all content 
for us of to-day. We may note, however, in passing 
that the Donatist heresy which troubled the Church in 
the beginning of the fourth century had its immediate 
origin in the superstitious veneration paid by a womar 
named Lucilla at Carthage to the bones of a man who, 
though probably a martyr, had not been formally recog- 
nized and proposed to the veneration of the faithful by 
the Church. The Archdeacon Caecilian reproved her; 
she got mad; made friends with a couple of discontented 
ecclesiastics, and furnished the money wherewith to set 
up a little church of her own. Pope Melchiades con- 
demned this heresy, about which it is not needful to go 
into more detail here. Much more to our purpose is it to 
note the beginnings of Arianism, by a rebellious priest, 
Arius, a few years later—for Arianism, though it kept 
much of the exterior beauty of Catholicity in ceremonial, 
etc., was the precursor of Unitarianism and Modernism: 
of all heresies, in effect, which deny, or in any way mini- 
mize the Divinity of Christ. It was formally condemned 
at the Council of Nice in Bithynia, when the Church 
added a word of explication to the Creed, Homousion 
(Consubstantial with the Father). We recite the Nicene 
Creed, as it has long been called, on Sundays and on many 
feasts. At this Council, the time of the Paschal celebra- 
tion was decided—the Sunday following, the fourteenth 
day of the March moon. 

15. These new heretics should have remembered that 
not only our Christianity, but our stable civil govern- 
ments rest on right convictions about Christ. Whatever 
modern man believes or thinks he believes, he is protected 
in his freedom by the leaven of the Christian conscience 
working in the world. Enfolded in the teachings of 
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Christ are our own Declaration of Independence—a good 
thought for to-day—and the freedom of the slave. Even 
the United States Government is unconsciously modelled 
on our Church Government. The powers of our Chief 
Justice to issue an irreformable definition in Constitu- 
tional matters correspond very closely to those of the 
Pope on faith and morals in his attribute of Infallibility. 
For the best explanation of this for students and ordinary 
enquirers, we can take Cardinal Gibbons’ “Faith of Our 
Fathers.” The rights of our States in regard to the Fed- 
eral Government may be paralleled with the rights of 
Bishops and dioceses in relation with the Holy See; the 
District of Columbia, independent of all states, with the 
former Papal territory, a great protection of Papal inde- 
pendence. 

16. The Council of Nice was a General Council; so was 
that of Sardica, in 347, which still had to deal with Arian- 
ism. This heresy persisted a long time, and over a wide 
territory; so that St. Jerome, in the fifth century, declared 
“Half the world is Arian.” The first accusation against 
any Pope followed in 352, against Pope Liberius. He 
reigned but four years, most of which were spent in exile; 
and it is charged against him that he signed an at least 
equivocal formula in order to get back to Rome. The 
Emperor was an Arian; and his great antagonist, the 
superb Doctor of the Divinity of Christ—even as St. 
Katherine of Alexandria was the martyr of the same 
foundation of our Faith—was St. Athanasius, Patriarch 
of Alexandria. He, with St. John Chrysostom of the 
East, and Sts. Ambrose and Augustine of the West, are 
represented in magnificent bronze figure below the Chair 
of St. Peter which is raised high over the altar in the 
apse of the World’s Cathedral. 

17. Parsons, in Vol. I., in his chapter, “The Alleged 
Heresy of Pope Liberius,” treats this matter extensively, 
and brings forward convincing evidence to show that the 
formula signed by the Pope in order to get back to Rome, 
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where the people loved him dearly and were intensely 
opposed to Arianism, was the first of three proposed to 
him, and was perfectly innocent of heretical implication 
or expression. St. Jerome, it is true, doubted Liberius, 
but the Saint’s strong partisan spirit has to be allowed 
for; also, we must allow for some exaggeration in his 
statement of the ravages of Arianism. The orthodox 
always considerably outnumbered the dissidents. I men- 
tion this case of Liberius, because it was brought up at 
the time of the definition of the Doctrine of Papal Infalli- 
bility in matters of faith and morals. The defense of this 
Pope is easy. He was faithful, because the promise of 
Christ could not fail. 

_ 18. I have mentioned him already as the first break in 
a long chain of Saints in the Papacy; but his cause was 
not opened, because although a good man, he had not 
attained the degree of perfection to bring him up for 
canonization. 

19. At this time, as from the beginning and for cen- 
turies yet to come, there was perfect harmony between 
Rome and Constantinople, the latter the foremost Greek 
Patriarchate. We have the famous case in point of the 
appeal of St. John Chrysostom, Bishop of Constantinople, 
the capital of the Eastern Empire, to Pope Innocent I. 
Chrysostom had incurred the enmity of the Empress 
Eudoxia, first by preaching against the excessive femi- 
nine vanity and luxury of the time. This difficulty was 
composed, but she gave him occasion again by the noise 
and confusion made in setting up her statue beside the 
Church of St. Sophia while the Mass was being celebrated 
within. The courageous Bishop was deposed by a fac- 
tion of the clergy who sided with the royal family. From 
his exile, he appealed to the Pope, who annulled the Acts 
of this faction’s irregular synod, and restored St. Chrysos- 
tom to his See. 

20. Implicitly, we have touched on the prudence of the 
Church in gradually promoting devotion to the Blessed 
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Mother of God and the Saints. Our Lady and the Mar- 
tyrs were always honored; and by substituting statues 
of “the Mother of Fair Love” on the promontories, the 
Church displaced the impure worship of Venus as “Star 
of Sea,” by the sailors, the cleansed title being given to 
the Mother of Our Lord. How deep-rooted devotion to 
her had become by the beginning of the fifth century, 
is evident from the wild enthusiasm of the people when 
the Council of Ephesus (A. D. 401) vindicated her right 
to the title of “Mother of God”—thus striking another 
blow at Arianism. At Ephesus, the Blessed Virgin had 
spent her last years with St. John. In connection with 
this, I would suggest that you read Dante Gabriel Ro- 
setti’s beautiful poem, “Ave.” 
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THE SAINT OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 


1. This title, “The Saint of the Holy Bible,” is the dis- 
tinctive glory of St. Jerome, because of his translation of 
the Bible, commonly called the Vulgate, the original of 
all our translations of to-day. He was born in Stridon, 
on the borders of Dalmatia and Pannonia, A. D. 48%. He _ cheno... 
died at Bethlehem A. D. 420. His real name is Eusebius, ~ 
but he is now universally known by his cognomen, 
Jerome. Note the similar cases of St. Rose of Lima, who 
was baptized Isabel; and of St. Ignatius Loyola, baptized 
Inigo. The best book to use in connection with this 
lecture is “The Life of St. Jerome” in “The Saints” 
Series, begun a good many years ago at Stonyhurst Col- 
lege of the Jesuits, and continued in Paris. The writers 
employed on this Series have availed themselves of the 
Church’s wish and example in applying the critical his- 
torical method to their studies of the Saints; with the 
excellent consequence that we have “our elder brothers 
and of one biood,” as some one happily calls them, pre- 
sented to us as the Saints really were—for the most part 
—normal human heings and not freaks. At no time have 
we ever been bound to accept any miracle outside those 
related in the Sacred Scriptures, as matter of Faith; but 
before our present facilities of travel had helped us so 
mightily in research work, all the world—by no means 
Catholics alone—was uncritical—and whether in the life 
of a Saint or a patriot, wanted abundance of signs and 
wonders. As I have already noted, long before the age 
of historical criticism, the Church was fighting this too 
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credulous spirit. I have given you the example of the 
Archdeacon’s reproof to Lucilla at Carthage, and we find 
another fine example in the action of St. Martin of Tours, 
uncle of St, Patrick, who broke up the pilgrimages to a 
spurious shrine in his diocese sometime in the fifth cen- 
tury. The people used to flock thither, but the good 
Bishop discovered that the body of the interred was 
that of one far from saintliness. 

2. St. Jerome’s family was evidently of good means; 
for as a youth he was sent to Rome to study. He saw 
Julian’s attempt to re-establish Paganism; but was not 
proof against the wiles of “The Smart Set” of Rome, as 
he himself often acknowledged in later years. Withal, 
he became a great classical scholar. * An interesting com- 
parison might be made as to the points of likeness and 
the points of difference between him and St. Augustine. 
St. Jerome was, however, made of sterner stuff than the 
gentle son of St. Monica. He pulled himself out of the 
mud at an earlier age; and was but twenty-four when he 
sincerely turned to God in penitence. After the too com- 
mon fashion of the time, he had long been only a cate- 
chumen. Now he was baptized by Pope Liberius, and 
henceforward gave himself heart and soul to the Church. 
But he was terrifically individual—outside of what is re- 
quired by Catholic orthodoxy—and he had to go on in 
his own way, to get the best from him. We shall see 
some of his encouraging human characteristics presently. 
He was a great traveller. He went into the desert to 
punish himself for the sins of his youth. You will find in 
his life his charming picture of the aged anchorite Paul, 
which, even thro’ the medium of translation, and after 
all these centuries, is as fresh as a rose, and gives us a 
great idea of the literary style of St. Jerome. 

3. Paulinus, Patriarch of Antioch, insisted on Jerome’s 
ordination to the priesthood; but the latter was so fond 
of his liberty that he secured an arrangement by which 
he should be bound to no particular church, but free to 
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travel. This, which would have savored of presump- 
tion in a lesser man, was in Jerome’s case, doubtless, the 
result of a Heavenly monition; for, already, he began to 
see his life-work. He never celebrated Mass, however. 
Probably, the thought of the sins of his youth deterred 
him. Note here the contrast between him and St. Au- 
gustine, who had been far longer estranged from virtue, 
but who fulfilled after his repentance all the duties of a 
priest, and even accepted a Bishopric. So St. Ambrose— 
though simply a good layman before his election to the 
See of Milan. On the other hand, St. Francis of Assisi, 
who had been guilty of nothing more than frivolity and 
extravagance in youth, would never go beyond deacon’s 
orders. 

4. But St. Jerome preached and taught, as he was en- 
titled to, by his priesthood. He was very much a man 
of his own time—even in advance of his time—as the 
great Model of All Saints, and the Saints of the active 
life often have been. In His parables, Our Lord was 
what we call very contemporaneous. He illustrated from 
the familiar, every day things in the lives of his hearers. 
St. Paul refers to the Olympic games in his preaching 
to the Greeks. 

5. “All run in the race, but one receiveth the prize,” 
says St. Paul. “So run that ye may obtain—He that 
striveth for the mastery, refraineth himself”’— and so 
on, while the Saint draws the obvious lesson for the 
strivers for the prize of Everlasting Happiness. 

6. St. Jerome had a great opinion of women, intellect- 
ually as well as spiritually, and despite his asceticism, 
willingly went to the residence of St. Paula on the Aven- 
tine to instruct her, and her daughter St. Eustochium, St. 
Marcella, and other noble Roman ladies, who were fain 
to make higher philosophical and Biblical studies. Was 
St. Jerome quite in the spirit of the Church, in this? 
Certainly; despite the most unfriendly reception which 
St. Arsenius gave to poor St. Melania, when she came to 
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consult him in the desert. The Old Testament shows 
us how well women were thought of—despite that reluct- 
ant divorce dispensation granted by Moses—because of 
the hardness of the hearts of many men. Three books 
of the Old Testament bear the names of women: Ruth, 
Judith and Esther. A great feminine intelligence cut its 
own channel of action under the Old Law. Had women 
the same intellectual training as men under Judaism? 
Bishop Camus, at least, disputes the point. But, if 
women were free to lead an army, as Deborah was in 
the old days of the Judges; or to fill the great places in 
history that were filled by Judith and Esther; if the 
ideal woman of the Holy Spirit, “The Valiant Woman,” 
was a good business woman as well as a good house- 
mother—and it would be sinful to doubt it, for all this is 
Divine Revelation—there is certainly no difficulty in 
admitting that St. Anne, of the House of David, could 
have instructed her child as a literate woman; and that 
the Blessed Virgin was taught something besides her 
prayers, hymns and ecclesiastical embroidery in the Tem- 
ple. Woman stands before God precisely as man stands 
—a free, rational creature, entitled to choose her state in 
life, and to go as far as she can with her manual or men- 
tal gifts. She may not be a priest, it is true; but, in the 
temporal order, neither may she be a fireman nor a stoker. 
The reasons are much the same: not for her inferiority 
to man, but for the difference of the function for which 
God has chiefly made her, and which involves certain 
physical perturbations common to women without regard 
to their state of life. St. John writes an epistle to the 
Lady Electa. St. Paul mentions with great gratitude 
many women who had helped him in his apostolic minis- 
trations. But who was so tender and chivalrous towards 
women as Christ Himself? So St. Jerome had high pre- 
cedents. 

Not only had this ascetic Saint a real affection for his 
earnest women-students, but he cherished them as dear 
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and equal friends and even associated some of them with 
his life-work. 

7. Pope St. Damasus encouraged St. Jerome in his pro- 
jected translation and editing of the Bible; and St. Je- 
rome, to verify the sites of the Sacred Places, went to 
the Holy Land, accompanied by St. Paula, and some of 
her friends. Here he established community life for 
men; while Paula established it for women. As to the 
sites above mentioned. In these days of Rationalism, 
there are some who, without going over the firing-line 
exactly, seem to find pleasure in getting as close to it as 
they can. So you may hear the question raised as to 
whether we really are sure of the traditional sites 
in the Holy Land, as Bethlehem, Nazareth, Calvary, and 
especially the Garden-Tomb from out of which Our 
Divine Redeemer rose from the dead. I have heard all 
this discussed by a scholarly man who had made the 
journey to the Holy Land twice, besides what I have 
been able to read. We must remember that, from the 
time of Our Lord Himself a great number of converted 
Jews remained in and about Jerusalem; and their de- 
scendants still hold places there. It is not for a mornent 
to be supposed that these devout persons failed to keep 
account of the Sacred Sites. It was about 300 years 
after the Resurrection when St. Helena made her pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, and found the True Cross and other 
important relics. St. Jerome and St. Paula made pil- 
grimage and long abode there in the fifth century. 
These intervals were short, in what we have called until 
a little time ago, “the unchanging East.” There were 
many other pilgrimages between those days and the Cru- 
sades, and from the Crusades, we are in modern history. 
So the chain of evidence for the authenticity of the 
Sacred Places is circumstantial, reasonable, and very 
strong; and it is rash to quibble about them. 

8. St. Paula, through her almost equal knowledge of 
Hebrew, as well as of Greek and Latin, was of great ser- 
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vice to St. Jerome in his translation of the Vulgate. You 
will recall that St. Jerome had some scruples for a good 
while about his classical studies, and his great affection 
for them—also his famous vision of the Last Judgment. 
But the Church preserved classic literature and classic 
art—parts of the latter, however, with some restrictions 
on those unable to profit by it. The only thing she 
would criticize would be the disposition, of which 
perhaps St. Jerome was conscious, of contrasting some- 
what superciliously the delightful, polished style of 
the Greek and Latin classics with the simpler language of 
ecclesiastical literature. For awhile, he abjured the for- 
mer; but he evidently returned to them with a chastened 
mind in the Holy Land, and found them of use in his life 
work. St. Jerome had some doubts about the Divine In- 
spiration of some portions of the Old Testament. He 
left it, and the Church left it, an open question, until the 
Council of Trent, when the Canon of the Sacred Books 
of both Testaments was established as we have it to-day. 
For a fuller account of St. Jerome’s translation of the 
Bible from the Hebrew, see the fine article in the Catholic 
World for July, 1912, “Woman’s Work in Bible Study 
and Translation,” by A. H. Johns, A. M. 

9. Now come we to the characteristics of the Saint; 
for he was very human. First, he was a terrible partisan 
and a terrible fighter. He diligently studied his case; 
and devoutly made up his mind as to the right side. 
Thenceforward, there was only one side, Jerome’s. An 
ecclesiastical author, Epiphanius, I think, said, perhaps 
in mild sarcasm, that “to oppose Jerome was to be the 
least of mankind.” St. Jerome’s friends and opponents 
—of course the Saints couldn’t have enemies—are alike 
historic. Read about his famous quarrel with Rufinus. 
I fear that once St. Jerome was sure he had a good cause, 
he loved to fight. He even tried to have a fight with St. 
Augustine, but the latter somehow or another disarmed 
the fine old lion, and their friendship never suffered. All 
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this time, his bodily austerities, fasting, and so on, were 
very great; and he was an untiring worker. When he 
died, the Roman Empire was falling under the onslaughts 
of the barbarians. St. Jerome was a true patriot, and 
the sorrows of his country were hard for him to bear. 
You are all familiar with copies of the picture of his 
death. The great original by Domenichino is in the 
Vatican gallery. It is one of the world’s historic 
pictures. You will see the figures of Sts. Paula and 
Eustochium in the background—an anachronism, in 
a way, as both had preceded their beloved master to the 
grave—but making no difficulty for us, who believe in 
the Communion of Saints. You will also see in this, and 
in all pictures of St. Jerome, a big lion. The legends of 
“St. Jerome and the lion are most interesting, and art- 
students must know them, for the sake of the pictures. 
They are given in Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement’s “Chris- 
tian Symbols.” But they are only legends; so we won’t 
touch on them here. You will note another anachron- 
ism in a well known picture of St. Jerome—the Cardinal’s 
hat at his feet. This, too, is an anachronism; as it was 
long after his time before Cardinals were instituted. The 
Church is complete, after all, with Pope, Bishops, priests 
and the other sacred orders. The Pope is the chief 
Bishop, and no one can have more of Holy Orders than 
even the humblest Bishop has. He is the Divine Unit; 
and if by any calamity, all but one Bishop were swept 
away, he could renew the Apostolic line. 

10. The Church of St. Jerome is on the site of Paula’s 
house in Rome; and among the frescoes is one, well 
known to us all: St. Jerome in the desert, beating his 
breast with a stone, and his lion—which we can take as 
a symbol of his temperament—looking on with troubled 
eyes. It is said that Pope Sixtus V—something of a 
fighter, too—was passing one day, and as he glanced up, 
with a thought of the stormy life of the Saint of the Bible, 
he exclaimed: “Ah, Jerome! only for that pebble in your 
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hand, your cause would never have got by.” This is the 
Americanese for the dignified Latin or Italian of the 
Pope; but we all understand it. 

11. It would be well, in giving St. Jerome to your stu- 
dents, to mention the common non-Catholic opinion that 
the Church is averse to the reading of the Scriptures by 
her children; and to insist on the contrary, providing we 
read the right version. Dwell also on the ease with 
which the Church could have rid herself of the Sacred 
Books, instead of authorizing one of her best men to 
devote his life to them; and ask where our friends, the 
enemy, got the Bible from, anyhow? 
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V. 


THE DOCTOR OF DIVINE GRACE: 
ST. AUGUSTINE. 


1, Come we now to St. Jerome’s great contemporary, 
St. Augustine, often called “The Doctor of Divine 
Grace,” because of the success with which he refuted the 
Pelagian heresy, which insisted that human nature was 
‘sufficient for itself, and could get on without the special 
and continuous help of God. The same heresy exists to- 
day, though under an easier name. Some men profess 
to believe that secular teaching and the inculcation of the 
principles of honor are enough for youth. We may 
believe in God, if we will, but “dogmatic religion,” as 
they express it, is utterly unnecessary. The Church, in 
contradistinction to Luther and Calvin, teaches that 
human nature is essentially good, but not self-sufficing. 
It has been weakened, though by no means utterly de- 
praved by the Fall of Man. It must be supplemented by 
the constant grace of God. Augustine gave in his own 
career and in his teaching, wonderful examples of the 
power of Divine Grace. 

2. Perhaps none of the ancient Saints are so minutely 
known to us as St. Augustine and his beautiful mother 
Monica, also a Saint, and a model of Christian mothers. 
We even know stories of Monica’s little girlhood, late in 
the second half of the fourth century. Her child days 
were brief. She was, I think, but twelve, when she 
was married to her Pagan husband Patricius—it is easy 
to translate his name, but it was long before he was 
worthy of it. St. Augustine was her first child. I recall 
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no record of any other. His dates are from his birth in 
Tagastum, Africa, in 357, until his death at Hippo, in 480. 
There had been for centuries a flourishing church in 
North Africa. In giving a lesson on the life of St. 
Augustine, rub in well your historic background. The 
scenes are set against Carthage, Rome, Milan and Hippo. 
The great personages besides the Saint himself are his 
mother, St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, and Valerius, Au- 
gustine’s predecessor in the See of Hippo. Take his 
life also from “The Saints” Series, already mentioned. 

3. Rome was at this time more than a thousand years 
old. Constantinople, founded in 330, was “the New 
Rome,” the seat of the Eastern Empire. There was unity 
in the faith of the peoples who looked for light to these 
two capitals, but great divergence, constantly emphasized, 
in temperament. Rome was judicial and practical. Con- 
stantinople, Greek and Oriental, was mystical and argu- 
mentative. The laity of the latter city were as fond of 
theology and disputation as were the clergy; and a shoe- 
maker might keep you waiting, while he and a friend 
discussed to the finish some point of doctrine or discip- 
line. The people were subtle; the devout prone to 
excesses and eccentricities in spirituality. Besides those 
really called to be anchorites and desert-saints, there 
were many who took this unusual vocation upon them. 
Of those who lived on pillars, there is but one, so far as 
we are aware, to attain canonization: St. Simeon Stylites 
(See Tennyson’s poem, which shows a wonderful appre- 
ciation of the Saint’s reasons for his hard life, though 
spoiled somewhat by the gentle irony of the poet, who 
finds the matter entirely beyond him). Rome didn’t en- 
courage these manifestations. This is not to say that 
there are no singular Saints in the Western world, but 
the march of sanctity was well ordered, like the march 
of the planets and fixed stars; and if a comet shot across 
the sky it was gravely considered, until its orbit was 
ascertained. But spiritual comets were not phenomena 
in Constantinople. 
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4. Again, let us note a significant difference in the 
naming of the great churches: St. John Lateran’s, the 
Cathedral of Rome, St. Peter’s, the World’s Cathedral, 
are concrete and easily apprehended. St. Sophia’s, the 
great Basilica of Constantinople, stands for Holy Wis- 
dom, rather than the actual St. Sophia. I have mentioned 
that Rome conceded the second place to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. Even with this, there were shadow- 
ings of future trouble. Still, the first great Doctors, St. 
Athanasius, Father of Orthodoxy, St. Gregory of Nyssa 
(who was also a poet), St. Gregory of Nazianzen, St. 
John Chrysostom, were all Greeks, and stood for the 
Supremacy of the Pope. The Imperial power fell faster 
in the West than in the East. The spirit of Nationalism 
was stirring in the West, and the Church adapting herself 
to it. The Eastern or Byzantine Empire was more set in 
the old ways, and held out until 1453. The material pro- 
gress in the West was far greater than that in the East. 
These things may, for the moment, seem irrelevant; but 
it will be clear presently that they are not. 

4. For his connection with St. Augustine, we must 
have a word about St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, born 
at Treves in the year 340. He was the son of a prefect 
of Gaul; and he filled the same kind of civil office himself 
at Milan—having apparently no thought of the ecclesias- 
tical life. It is a wonderful thing to stand in the Domo 
or Cathedral of Milan, and read the names of the suc- 
cession of Bishops, the first of the line taking his office A. 
D. 51, eighteen years before the martyrdom of Sts. Peter 
and Paul in Rome, and going on ever since. While Am- 
brose was prefect or governor the Bishop died, and there 
was a stormy time between the Catholics and the Arians 
over the succession. St. Ambrose went into the Cathed- 
ral, and by his eloquence quieted the tumult. A child 
cried out: “Let Ambrose be our Bishop.” The people 
took up the cry. Ambrose was filled with confusion. 
As we have seen with other men, he was still only a 
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catechumen. It is said that he received five Sacraments 
within a week. He at once gave away his possessions to 
the poor, and began to set the people an example of the 
ideal Bishop. He was no respecter of persons. You all 
remember the dramatic scene between him and the Em- 
peror Theodosius, when the latter attempted to enter the 
Cathedral after he had permitted the massacre of 7,000 
men at Thessalonica. St. Ambrose met him in the vesti- 
bule, and assigned his Imperial Majesty a place among 
the public penitents. 

5. The young Augustine, growing up in Tagastum, 
soon showed the conflicting strains of heredity: the 
moral waywardness from his father; the splendid intel- 
lect and personal charm from his mother. As the father 
was a Pagan, the mother couldn’t do as much for him as 
she desired. He also went to Rome to study, and 
also to Milan; he also was a catechumen. Though 
successively a most brilliant student and fascinating lec- 
turer, he lapsed both from faith and morals, falling into 
the gross heresy of Manicheism, and taking up an irreg- 
ular connection to which he was faithful for many years. 
It might have been said of him as Tennyson said of 
Lancelot: 


His honor, rooted in dishonor, stood; 
And faith, unfaithful, kept him falsely true. 


What a daring thing it was for him to call the child of 
this union, Adeodatus, “the gift of God’! His father not 
seldom wounded the pure and gentle heart of Monica by 
coarse jokes about the moral excesses of their gifted son. 
She wept and prayed and did severe penance for both 
of these bad boys, until she finally won her husband, and 
saw him pass after a happy death into Eternity; while 
her Bishop assured her in regard to St. Augustine that 
“the child of such tears could not perish.” At last she 
began to get better news of him. He had tried every- 
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thing, and found no joy anywhere. You remember his 
words to God: ‘Restless, until we rest in Thee.” 

6. Monica joined him in Milan, helping and sharing in 
the intellectual life of himself and his friends. It is a 
curious circumstance, that as he began to turn to God, she 
thought of nothing better for him than a good, regular 
marriage. There is some mystery about the mother of 
Adeodatus, whom one would naturally think of in this 
emergency. Was she a divorced woman? At any rate, 
there was an insuperable obstacle to their marriage. 
There is just one allusion to her in “The Confessions of 
St. Augustine”: in parting from her, he says he tore out 
his heart. Perhaps it suggested Tennyson’s line: 

“I will pluck it from my bosom, though my heart be 
at the root;” undoubtedly, there is another suggestion 
from St. Augustine in his “In Memoriam”: 


“T held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


7. St. Augustine had no thought of marriage. You 
know his final conversion; his baptism in the Cathedral 
of Milan by St. Ambrose; the making of the Te Deum 
by these two great Saints. Nor need I recount the cir- 
cumstances of Monica’s death at Ostia Tiberina. We 
are all familiar with Ary Scheffer’s picture of Sts. Monica 
and Augustine. She evidently knew, as her parting 
words prove, whither St. Augustine’s heart was turning. 
Valerius, Bishop of Hippo, insisted on St. Augustine’s 
ordination to the priesthood; by-and-by made him his 
coadjutor, and on the death of Valerius, the great peni- 
tent and Doctor became Bishop of Hippo, making an in- 
conspicuous little diocese famous. During his Episco- 
pate, he lived a community life with his priests accord- 
ing to a mild and reasonable rule. It is interesting to 
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note that St. Jerome, who had turned to God much 
earlier, was somewhat hard in his penitence; while St. 
Augustine, who had lived much longer in sin, and given 
far greater scandal, was through his humility, extremely 
tender and merciful. The rule of many communities of 
women is based on the rule of St. Augustine; and we 
have the Augustinian Fathers. Like St. Jerome, St. 
Augustine was a precursor of St. Benedict. 

8. St. Augustine was wonderful both in his preaching 
and writing. The Life I have indicated shows how he 
was helped by the memory of the sins of youth, and his 
struggles out of the depths; also, the nobility and large- 
ness of his nature, and his tenderness to all kinds of sin- 
ners. He has left us four books of Christian Doctrine; 
also, “The City of God,” “Confessions and Retractions,” 
and many Biblical commentaries. As in the case of St. 
Jerome, his last years were saddened by the troubles of 
the Empire. The Vandals and other barbarians were 
getting too strong for a government which had been 
weakened by the soft living of many of its foremost citi- 
zens. St. Augustine died in 430, during the siege of 
Hippo. That was, until the last century, the end of the 
Church in Northern Africa. After the Vandals, the 
Greeks; then the Mohammedans. It was the one place in 
which the Light failed for a long time. 
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VI. 


THE APOSTLES OF THE NATIONS. 


1. The Catholic Encyclopedia, almost any Church His- 
tory, big or little, will tell you in a few paragraphs of 
the dispersion of the Apostles after Pentecost, and their 
various fields of labor. They literally obeyed the word 
of Christ, as far as the span of mortal life permitted, in 
preaching the Gospel over all the world and to every crea- 
ture; and absolutely, in leaving their successors to go on 
with their work. If you want the Symbols of the Apos- 
tles in Art, and the legends about them concisely told, 
Clara Erskine Clement’s book, “Christian Symbols,” is 
as good as any. We shall speak for a moment of one, 
who literally went to the ends of the earth, St. Thomas, 
first Apostle of India. 

2. It has become common to make much of certain 
superficial resemblances between Buddhism and the Cath- 
olic. Among writers of the last few decades, I call your 
attention to Lafcadio Hearn and Rudyard Kipling; also, 
I beg to recall Arnold’s two narrative poems, “The Light 
of Asia,” and “The Light of the World,” in which Buddha 
is represented as a sort of forerunner of Christ to India. 
It is no harm to believe that some portion of the primal 
revelation colored a little at least all the religions outside 
of Judaism, before Christ. We have Holy Writ for the 
word: “God never left Himself without witnesses,” in- 
asmuch as He always gave to every man light enough to 
be saved. But we knew very little about Buddhism until 
after England’s occupation of India; and long before that, 
India had a second Catholic Apostle in the person of St. 
Francis Xavier. Opponents of the Church like to say 
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that she took something from Buddhism. Isn’t it much 
more reasonable to think that Buddhism took certain 
forms from the true Christians or from Nestorian dissi- 
dents? On this subject I refer to a brief and useful little 
book, “Gotama the Buddha and Jesus the Christ,” by one 
of the Catholic University professors,’ Dr. C. F. Aiken. 

2. As to the dispersion of the disciples as missionaries, 
it is piously believed from early times that Joseph of 
Arimathea went to England—with others, settling at 
Glastonbury, 


“Where the winter thorn, 
Blossoms at Christmas mindful of Our Lord.” 


It is also certain that the Kings of England used to claim 
precedence over the Kings of France on the ground that 
Joseph of Arimathea had reached Glastonbury, sometime 
before Martha, Mary and Lazarus had landed at Mar- 
seilles. There are doubters of both of these early mis- 
sions, and in any event, it would be difficult to disen- 
tangle legend and fact in regard to them. 

3. Another point of interest: the patron Saints of many 
countries are not their Apostles. It is not certain that 
St. James the Greater ever set foot in Spain, nor Saint 
Andrew in Scotland, though it wouldn’t be advisable to 
have an argument on the subject with either the Spanish 
or the Scotch. 

4, It is quite certain that St. George of Cappadocia, 
another of the great soldier saints, never set foot in Eng- 
land, yet he is the patron Saint of that country. Why 
not St. Alban, the proto-martyr of the British Church? or 
St. Augustine, the Benedictine, who consolidated the 
Church in England, being missioned thither by Pope St. 
Gregory I., and who was materially helped by the pious 
Queen Bertha, already a Christian, and for whose sake 
King Ethelbert allowed Augustine and his Benedictines 
to land in Kent, and eventually accepted Christianity 
himself. 
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5. It must be admitted that there was a well organ- 
ized and flourishing Church in Briton, founded by mis- 
sionaries sent by Pope St. Eleutherius, A. D. 182, before 
there was at least what we can claim as an historic 
Church either in France or Ireland. The quarrel between 
the earlier and later Christians in Briton is detailed in all 
lives and sketches of St. Augustine of Canterbury. 

6. Even in A. D. 422, Ireland was not yet numbered 
among the Christian peoples. There must have been, 
however, some Christians in the Island, for it is recorded 
by St. Prosper that Palladius had been sent as first Chris- 
tian Bishop, duly consecrated by Pope St. Celestine, to 
the Christian Irish, by that Pope. For some reason or 
another Palladius was not well received; he left the 
island, and died in British territory. Palladius, reck- 
oned among the Saints, founded the Church of Fordun 
in the land of the Picts. The conversion of Ireland was 
reserved for another man, second only to St. Paul as an 
Apostle, who was to get an extraordinary training for a 
task which, well accomplished, has ever since meant so 
much to the progress of the Church. 

7. It is curious enough that in the beginning, Ireland 
was known as Scotia, or the land of the Scots. Scots 
and Irish are both Kelts. Note points of resemblance 
and points of antagonism. Story in illustration. 

The birth place of St. Patrick: was it Scotland, France 
or England? Eva Tappan’s “Story of England.” The 
significance of his name. 

8. Parsons asserts that St. Patrick, wherever born, 
was certainly brought up in France. His mother was a 
sister of St. Martin of Tours, who had been a soldier, 
before he became a Christian. He was made priest and 
subsequently Bishop of Tours. Remarkable at all times 
of his life for his charity. Not only an enemy to Pagan- 
ism, but to superstitions among Christians. 

St. Patrick, as a youth of fifteen or sixteen, was taken 
captive and carried to Ireland, being sold as a slave 
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to a chieftain, Milcho. The Tripartite Life, very ancient, 
is that on which all subsequent lives of the Saint have 
been based. Among the briefest and best in modern 
times are those of Father Morris, and the anonymous 
life recently published in England in the “Notre Dame” 
Series. ae 

9. Patrick managed to escape from his master at the 
age of twenty-two years. He was possessed with the con- 
viction that he would return to the land of his captivity 
as a missionary. He had learned to love the Irish, and 
he thought always that he heard the voices of the chil- 
dren calling him back. He prepared himself for his Apos- 
tolic labors at the Monastery of Marmontier, near Tours, 
having among his fellow students those men who were 
afterwards known as St. Hilary of Arles and St. Vincent 
of Lerins, the author. Patrick accompanied St. Germain 
of Auxerre, sent to Briton in 429 as Papal Legate, to 
refute Pelagianism, and thus got further valuable training. 
Thence, Patrick went to Rome to be invested with au- 
thority to preach the Gospel in Ireland. The failure of 
the mission of Palladius was apparently realized. Pat- 
rick went to Ireland as a Bishop, with the commission of 
Pope St. Celestine. Because of the distance, he had to 
bring with him all the extraordinary powers of practically 
a first evangelist. He landed in Ireland in 432, being 
then a mature man. (Questions of his age. The resem- 
blance of his traditional picture to that of Moses; the 
pushing of the parallel between the great Saint of the 
Old Law and the great Missionary Saint of the New.) 

The real and the legendary in the life of St. Pat- 
rick, The highest poetry based on the life of St. Patrick 
in the works of Aubrey De Vere, who despite his French 
name, is largely of Irish blood. The Beltane fire—the 
Paschal light—no Martyrs—a civilized people—no dispo- 
sition to religious persecution—good laws among the 
Trish when St. Patrick came—powers of the bards— 
proofs of ancient culture in National Museum, Dublin. 
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10. For a time, non-Catholic writers were disposed to 
relegate St. Patrick to the region of myths; being willing 
to grant him scarcely as much claim for existence as 
King Arthur or William Tell—but later authorities among 
the non-Catholics admit St. Patrick, and King Arthur, 
too, for that matter. Life of St. Patrick for children, by 
Katharine Tynan. 

11. Columba, the Apostle of Scotland, was the disciple 
of St. Patrick. The Stowe Missal, whose testimony is 
admitted by noteworthy Protestant scholars, among them 
Dr. Todd, has St. Patrick’s name in its Litany. The 
Protestant Bishop Ussher, whom we remember as admit- 
ting St. Peter’s See in Rome, traces St. Patrick’s memory 
to this sixth century—that immediately following his 
long life and labors. 

St. Patrick’s existence and evangelical work being 
granted, a new difficulty was raised—was the ancient 
Irish Church really in communion with Rome? Ireland 
never admitted the temporal rule of the Roman Empire; 
but it always admitted the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Pope. Ussher admits the Roman mission of both Palla- 
dius and Patrick. 

12. All the early Irish ecclesiastical writers testify to 
the steadfast communion of Ireland with Rome. The 
late Cardinal Moran, Archbishop of Sydney, Australia, 
is one of the best authorities on the early Irish Church. 

13. There are special prayers for the Pope in the an- 
cient Irish Missals. 

14. St. Patrick founded his primatial See at Armagh, 
which has ever since been the chief primatial See of the 
country. The Cathedral of St. Patrick in Dublin is no 
longer in Catholic hands. 

15. St. Patrick founded many episcopal sees and many 
monasteries, and with the co-operation of one of his most 
gifted women converts, St. Bridget, called Bride in Eng- 
land—an Anglican church, of old Catholic foundation 
still in London—many convents for women. Schools 
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flourished in connection with the monasteries and con- 
vents. Ireland became a great missionary centre. See 
Parsons, Vol. 1, P. 327, for names of Irish missionaries 
to other European countries, even as far as Northern 
Italy. Sl ac 
16. As to St. Brendan’s voyage to America, we still 
have to depend on legend and tradition; but it is possible 
that the Archives of the Vatican have not yet given up 
all their treasures. Anyhow, it was from Ireland that 
the monks in Iceland received the story of a great land 
far across the water to the West; and they, in turn, com- 
municated what they learned to Leif Ericson, of whom we 


shall hear in due course. 
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VII. 


THE APOSTLES OF THE NATIONS. 


1. We have seen the successful mission of St. Patrick 
to Ireland, which not only completely converted that 
country to Christianity, but produced an army of mis- 
sionaries who began to preach the faith with great success 
all over Central and Southern Europe; giving national 
apostles and patron saints to many countries and cities 
even as far away as Northern Italy. 

2. St. Columba, early in the fifth century, an exile from 
his own country because his rather impetuous spirit had 
precipitated warfare on the strength of the right of pos- 
session to copies of a famous book—“to every cow her 
calf’—took his penance in good spirit, and became the 
Apostle of Scotland, beginning the work in Iona, where 
all that is left of his famous monastery is now in the 
hands of the High Church Anglicans. Scotland was 
warlike and stern from the outset, and slow to the arts 
of peace. She hardly got smoothed out into civilization 
until the reign of King Malcolm, mentioned in Macbeth, 
who married Margaret, the niece of Edward the Con- 
fessor, of England. She, while her husband was off on 
his campaigns, wrought a great man’s work for religion, 
learning and civilization in Scotland. She is known in 
the Church as St. Margaret. She had a family of eight 
children; and for several generations her descendants 
sat on the throne of Scotland, and made its Golden Age. 

3. The national divisions which we now know in 
Europe were in the first few centuries of Christianity non- 
existent. Where splendid civilized countries now exist 
we had the Goths and Vandals, the Scythians, the Visi- 
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goths and the Ostrogoths—barbarians all. Some got a 
little insight into Christianity, but failed to grasp its 
spirit. Before national boundaries could be set, these 
semi-Christians had to get more of the spirit of Christ. 
We have spoken of St. Gregory the Great, who sent 
Augustine to England. With this second Christian mis- 
sion the regular monastic life of the Benedictines came 
in; and as the Benedictines were most important agents 
of civilization, and as St. Gregory became a Benedictine 
after he had given up civil office in Rome, and before he 
was raised to the highest place in the Church, we must 
glance at the origin of this remarkable body of men, who 
were destined to teach the arts of peace, agriculture, 
manual trades, etc., on the one side, while within their 
monasteries, in the scriptoriums, they transcribed the 
Scriptures and the classics, and in their schools, without 
which no monastery was complete, taught the children of 
the people and the nobles. Their highest education was 
what was then called the seven arts. 

4. The Order was founded early in the sixth century 
at Subiaco, in Italy, by St. Benedict, the son of a noble 
family of Norcia in the Duchy of Spoleto. He studied 
in Rome, which was then much degenerated on the civil 
and the secular side. He feared its dangers. He studied 
the attempts at monastic life of St. Jerome and St. Augus- 
tine, and evolved something of universal application, and 
fitting the era of religious and civil reconstruction in the 
West. He is consequently called the Patriarch of the 
religious life in Europe. Monks existed already in the 
East. The Basilians are older than the Benedictines; 
but again we have the sharp contrast between the prac- 
tical character of the old Romans, and the more specula- 
tive spirit of the Greeks. Subiaco still flourishes. I be- 
lieve its present Abbot was long on the American mis- 
sions, and is an American citizen—the Abbot Krug. It 
has within recent years entertained the Emperor William 
of Germany. 
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5. Prayer, manual labor and science were the occupa- 
tions of the Benedictines; and because they were 
intensely practical men, they were of the greatest use 
alike to Church and State in the Christianizing and civ- 
ilizing of Europe. You can’t understand European 
history without knowing something of the Benedictines. 
The best authority on them, and on the various other 
orders which, by degrees, grew out from them, to meet 
especial needs, is Montalembert’s “Monks of the West.” 

St. Augustine of Canterbury introduced the Benedic- 
tines into England, where they took, so to speak, with 
the people. They mitigated the popular fondness for 
war; they made farmers, artisans and scholars. What 
Benedict did for the men, his twin sister, St. Scholastica, 
did for the women. The monasteries which covered Eng- 
land within a few decades were not only schools for mis- 
sionaries and conservators of learning, but sanctuaries— 
remember “the right of sanctuary,” etc., for men fleeing 
from their masters. Possibly the fugitive might deserve 
punishment; but the Benedictines would hold him until 
they had obtained at least a mitigation of his sentence. 
The Abbeys of the Benedictine Nuns were likewise sanc- 
tuaries. The British monks in the days of King Arthur 
could hardly have been Benedictines; but anyhow, as the 
Benedictine spirit was, and still is, deeply rooted in Eng- 
land’s consciousness of its past, the Monastery which 
Sir Percival entered after he had seen the Holy Grail, is 
eminently Benedictine. So is the Abbey, to which Queen 
Guinevere after the exposure of her sin fled from the 
court: 

“T will get me into sanctuary and bide my doom.” 

If you want to know how the Benedictines went to 
work, look about you at the achievements of Father Sorin 
and Mother Angela. 

6. As to the Apostles of the various nations, we have 
briefly reviewed the work and the scope of the territory 
of those directly commissioned by Christ. There was 
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a flourishing church in France in the third century, with 
St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons. Southern France was 
called Gaul in these old days. The Church in Northern 
Africa was flourishing in the time of St. Jerome and St. 
Augustine. It withered with the fall of the Roman 
Empire in the East soon after St.* Augustine’s death. 
The Church in Asia Minor flourished mightily during the 
early centuries of Christianity. See Mgr. Shahan’s “Be- 
ginnings of Christianity.” The Church in Spain was 
strong enough to have a Synod of its own, Elvira, A. D. 
300. There was a Bishop at Cologne in 314. 

7. Although we have St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
in the time of the Roman persecutions, and St. Martin, 
Bishop of Tours, as well St. Germain, Bishop of Auxerre, 
before St. Patrick, we must definitely date the conversion 
of the Franks from the baptism of Clovis, and give much 
of the credit to his Queen, St. Clotilda, and to the holy 
maiden St. Genevieve, who delivered Paris from Attila. 
Under Clovis and Clotilda the first Christian church was 
erected in Paris, and Paganism forbidden. That was 
early in the sixth century. 

8. It is a little strange to think that what are now the 
German and the French nations were originally included 
under the general designation of “Franks.” 

9. When was Christianity formally and definitely intro- 
duced into what we now call Germany? In 675 St. Wil- 
frid, an Anglo-Saxon priest, made an unsuccessful 
attempt. Some permanent missions—the first—were 
established in Germany by Egbert, a Northumbrian 
priest, educated in Ireland. But these were apparently 
on a small scale. Next came St. Willibrord from Ire- 
land, with twelve assistants, and he succeeded better. 
Pope Sergius made him Bishop of Utrecht. Adelbert, a 
royal prince of Northumbria, was successful in Holland, 
which had not yet, however, arrived at a national con- 
sciousness. 
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10. The glory of being Apostle of Germany was re- 
served to St. Boniface. There is a contention as to his 
nationality. Historians of great authority are divided 
—some claiming him for Ireland and some for England. 
Parsons, who is without national bias in the matter, gives 
England the credit for his training, but leaves his nation- 
ality in doubt. It is really of no great consequence. In 
the first half of the eighth century, having been made 
Bishop by Pope Gregory II., he wrought wonderful con- 
versions in Germany. England helped him mightily. 
The English Benedictines reinforced him with mission- 
aries. St. Boniface evangelized Bavaria. He was Apos- 
tolic Delegate to France and Germany. With the passing 
of the Merovingian dynasty, Pepin was hailed as King 
of the Franks, and St. Boniface was deputed by the Pope 
to officiate at the spiritual ceremonies of the new King’s 
coronation at Soissons, in 741. Before considering the 
relations of Charlemagne with the Church let us say in 
passing that the Prussians were not converted to Chris- 
tianity much before the tenth century. To the same cen- 
tury we must assign the conversion of the Slavs. Rus- 
sia is now their largest representative, by Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius. 

11. Thence we pass to take up the story of Mohammed, 
and the various other movements which checked the pro- 
gress of a United Christendom. 
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VIIl. 


THE CHURCH CONFRONTED WITH ISLAMISM. 


1. Who was Mahomet. An ignorant camel-driver; a 
shrewd business man and an epileptic. 

2. A fascinating personality. What happened on his 
marriage day? Two hundred young women died of 
grief. 

- 8. From his twenty-fifth year when, through the wealth 

of his first wife, he was able to abandon his business, he 
devoted himself to framing a new religion. A curious 
jumble of Christianity and Judaism, with some features 
of its own. He claimed to be the last in a line of 
prophets: Abraham, Ishmael—and he dared to put the 
Divine Christ in the line—himself being the final. Why 
his religion appealed to the Arabians, who had been but 
slightly touched by Christianity; the Persians, in like 
manner. Permitted sensuality; material rewards in 
Heaven. 

4. The Koran. The fairness of letting these people 
state their own case. Page 456-357, Parsons, Vol. I. Here 
are the main tenets of Islamism, or Mohammedanism. 
Why we don’t like their undoubted devotion to the Bless- 
ed Virgin, whom they revere under the title of “Sitt Mir- 
iam’”’—the only woman they do revere. Because in this 
devotion is an attack on the Divinity of Christ. 

5. The points of contact of Mohammedanism with 
Christianity on the one hand and Judaism on the other. 
Its difference; no sacrifice; no sacramental system. Its 
means of propagation. Christianity made its way despite 
the sword; Mohammedanism made its way by means 
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of the sword. How a large part of Asia and Africa were 
prepared to receive it. The downfall of Constantinople 
in 1453 brought it near to Europe. The Crusades had 
taught Europe what it was; Europe resisted its advances. 
Turkey, “the sick man of Europe,” was always in the fore- 
ground to show the dangers of Mohammedanism. 

6. Elements of romance which have attracted literary 
minds. “The Arabian Nights.” Moore’s “Lalla Rookh.” 
Mention, “The Veiled Prophet.” The sharp contrast 
between romance and reality. The degradation of women. 
Goethe’s poem, “Hassan Aga.” (Translation of Mangan.) 

7. The Mohammedan idea in America. Mormonism. 
The action of the Government. Kate Field and Mother 
Austin Carroll have written well of its evils. 

8. The present prospect for Mohammedans in Mo- 
rocco and Tripoli. Cardinal Lavigerie’s preparatory 
work. Destroying the Remnants of Slavery in Africa. 
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IX. 


JUSTINIAN II.: THE GREAT. 


1. One other notable character in the sixth century— 
time of the beneficent beginnings of the Benedictines 
in the West, and of the unhappy rise of Islamism or Mo- 
hammedanism in the East, is Justinian II., surnamed the 
Great, who reigned in Constantinople from 527-565, being 
36 years of age when he came to the throne. A great 
commander, he, mainly with the assistance of his mag- 
nificent General Belisarius, recovered from the barbarians 
a great part of what his predecessors in the Roman Em- 
pire had lost; kept militant Persia within her ancient lim- 
its, and saved Constantinople from the fate which befell 
Rome at the onslaught of Alaric. Rome, in his time, was 
“the slowly fading mistress of the world,” as Tennyson 
expresses it in the Idylls of the King in a very limited 
sense. The presence of the Pope and his strong moral 
influence was the main thing which kept the old city on 
the Tiber together. Justinian realized the value of the 
Papacy in the West, and never raised a question as to 
the spiritual supremacy of Rome. 

2. As a military genius, he made his way often by 
setting one band of barbarians against another. “Divide 
and conquer.” Sometimes he secured the Little Goths 
and the Heruli as willing recruits to fight against the 
barbarians of a lower order. 

3. Then he had the imperial passion for building. He 
was an intensely religious man, and put up not less than 
twenty-five churches in Constantinople, including his 
great monument, Sancta Sophia, or the Church of the 
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Heavenly Wisdom, little dreaming that it was eventually 
to fall to the promoters of Mohammedanism. He had 
built and endowed churches in Rome and Ravenna. He 
provided hospitals, orphanages, monasteries, means for 
the redemption of captives not only, although most lav- 
ishly, in Constantinople, but everywhere that he could 
throughout his vast domain. 

3. His great and abiding work, however, which makes 
him the peer of Solon and Lycurgus, of Aristotle and 
Plato, even their superior, was as a law-maker. Rome 
had been nearly 1,300 years in existence at this time. The 
Laws of Rome, under Justinian, became the Laws of 
Nations, absorbing all that was good in the legislation 
of the past—everything that made for the expansion of 
trade and power. Tribonian and Theophilus were his 
aids. The Emperor demanded brevity, compactness and 
clearness. It was a tremendous work; but it was done. 
A paragraph would be condensed into a line. The Law 
of Citations brought into prominence Papinian, whom 
Mgr. Thomas J. Shahan, rector of the Catholic University, 
calls the king and prophet of all lawyers, past, present 
and to come. Seventeen specialists under Tribonian, 
working for three years, extracted from the legislation of 
1300 years the “Digest,” or “Pandects,” reducing a Law 
Library of 106 books to five and one-third. Then the 
Emperor caused the preparation of four vols. of a manual 
of the Principles of Roman Law called “The Institu- 
tions.” This Roman Law was the “salt and light of 
the Middle Ages,” to quote again from Mgr. Shahan; 
and the Catholic Church insisted that it should be applic- 
able to the barbarians as well as to the civilized. It was 
the saviour of good government. In the West it gradu- 
ally went over into the Canon Law of the Church. On 
it was based the glory of the oldest Catholic University, 
Bologna. All the great codes of Europe are founded 
on it. Even the Mohammedans, after a time, accepted 
and applied a large part of the Law of Justinian. 
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4. Dante shows the true glory of this great Emperor 
to have been as the embodiment of justice; upholding 
the sacred standard of order and equity. His laws have 
colored all laws, even our own. 

5. Justinian could not have been so good a law-maker 
without being a theologian, too; but in the latter charac- 
ter, he was excessively fond of authority. He is also 
remembered as a writer of hymns; one of these being 
still in use in the Greek Church. 


LEO THE ISAURIAN. 


1. The real doctrine as to Catholic veneration of im- 
ages. The First Commandment. We must not make 
them to adore and serve them. First Commandment is to 
be understood not only in its words, but in the commands 
of God for the adorning of the Holy of Holies. God 
can’t contradict Himself. The old misunderstandings 
which led to a division of the first Commandment into 
first and second have happily passed away from the 
minds of all educated persons. No one supposes for a 
moment that Catholics adore images. In the seventh 
century it is quite possible that there were superstitious 
Catholics who exaggerated, and another class who mini- 
mized the importance of what is in its last analysis the 
manifestation of a deep-rooted instinct of the human 
heart. 

2. Wherever there is a violent outcry against some 
especial Catholic practice, it is well first of all to see if 
ignorant or unfaithful Catholics have not given some 
cause to the enemy. When Leo the Isaurian came to 
the throne early in the eighth century, there seems to 
have been no sufficient cause, however, for his violence, 
which finally involved the destruction of a library of 303,- 
000 valuable books. With him comes in the word Icono- 
clast, which from being the name of a specific heresy of 
the time, now denotes very generally a person who is 
recklessly destructive, irrespective of religious motives. 
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3. Pope Gregory II. rebuked Leo, when the latter 
wanted to have a General Council on the question of 
images. The Pope apparently and rightfully believed no 
new laws were necessary on the subject. 

4, What new legislation, or rather emphasis of old, 
was conceded by Pope Gregory IIF. 

5. The excesses of Constantine Copronymus. 

6. The Seventh General Council, sometimes called the 
Second of Nice, with not less than 350 Bishops present, 
called in 787—anathematized those who dare to assert 
that the Catholic Church has ever received idols. 

7. Iconoclasts: Sacred art and architecture. (Parsons: 
Vol. I., Chapter XXXIV, P. 466.) 
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X. 


NOT THE “DARK AGES” BUT THE PRELUDE OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


1. A deal of nonsense has been written and talked 
about the Middle Ages. It is silly beyond exaggeration 
to speak of them as the “Dark Ages.” We might as well 
call the years we spent in what corresponds to primary 
and grammar school training in the individual life, as 
“Dark,” as to speak of the evolution of national con- 
sciousness in Europe as a time of “darkness.” 

2. It has been said that these times were necessarily 
“dark” because the Catholic clergy were so prominent in 
them. Well, the historical novelists have gone back to 
the records of these old times, and there is some chance 
of justice to them through the romances which are being 
built on them. But were the Catholic clergy responsible 
for the darkness? Every writer worthy of the name of 
historian admits now that in the interval between the 
fall of the Roman Empire in the East, and, let us say, 
the fourteenth century, the Cathedral and the Abbey were 
the points of light; the store-houses of literature, and the 
protectors of the oppressed. 

3. The Christian Faith in Rome—and by that broad 
general term I mean all the literate part of the old Roman 
Empire—was superimposed largely on a substructure of 
culture and enervation. To some extent the same con- 
ditions held in Constantinople; though the latter city fell 
a victim to the Mohammedans after the Middle Ages. 

4, In what are now the great countries of Europe, the 
Faith rested not on culture but on courage and simplicity. 
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The Faith brought culture. We have touched somewhat 
on all this in “The Apostles of the Nations.” 

5. Is it to be supposed by any reasonable being that 
the Church which insisted on the application of the 
Justinian Code, framed, as we have seen in the sixth 
century, to the barbarians as well as to the Romans and 
the Greeks, had no desire to bring these people up to a 
high level of civilization. 

6. It is true, that, as the new nations began to form, 
composed as they were of hunting and fighting barbar- 
ians, they cared little for the fine arts which came to 
them in the fall of the Roman Empire in the West. But 
these arts, as well as the practical sciences of agriculture, 
building, etc., were preserved in the monasteries. 

7. I can’t talk about the thirteenth century; but must 
simply refer you to “The Thirteenth Century,” by Dr. 
James J. Walsh, who has specialized on it. Here are just 
a few things in the way of civilization which long ante- 
date it. 

8. Glass windows were introduced in the fourth cen- 
tury, and, by slow degrees, was evolved the art of stained 
glass for churches and halls. Ordinary window glass 
must have still been poor in the time of Chaucer; for you 
will remember in his description of the Prioress in the 
Canterbury Tales, he says: 


“Her eyes were green as glass.” 


In 650 windmills were invented; in 657, organs—though 
some date the organ back to St. Cecilia of Rome; the 
Greek fire in 670; carpet-weaving in 720; clocks in 760; 
the Arabic numerals were introduced in 790; the system 
of banking with bills of exchange was originated by the 
Italians in the tweflth century. 

8. But didn’t the priests have too much power, and 
were they not anxious to keep the people in ignorance? 
Hallam admits that the praise of having established 
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schools belongs to some Bishops and abbots of the sixth 
century. We have more precise information than this. The 
Council of Vaison (quote Parsons) Vol. II., P. 14. 

9. Is it true that Charlemagne could not write? P. 15 
and 16 of the same volume. 

10. The Revival of the Empire of the West under 
Charlemagne. Crowned by Pope Leo II. on Christ- 
mas Day, A. D. 800. Definite separation of the East and 
West. Was the overlordship of the Pope a good thing? 
It was the only thing for the times. The authority of 
the Pope made a court of arbitration which was the only 
one to which these people would submit. Do we want 
it back, as Mgr. Benson’s “Dawn of All” pictures? De- 
cidedly not, neither in that way nor in any other way; 
nor would the Pope want it. The date in which Pontifi- 
cal intervention in civil affairs was useful has passed, 
doubtless, forever. 

11. What about the idea that the world would come 
to an end in A. D. 1000? Well, in March, 999, Pope 
Gregory V. died, and a new Pontiff was elected without 
any apparent terror. Other events of the same and the 
following years. 
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XI. 


THE GREEK SCHISM AND ITS WIDE-SPREAD 
DISASTROUS CONSEQUENCES. 


1. How and when began that disastrous break in the 
unity of the Church which divided so large a part of the 
East from the West; and eventually spread to Russia, 
where the Schism became the official religion of that vast 
Empire? 

2. We can see traces of its beginning in the political 
supremacy of Constantinople, when the second rank 
after Rome was demanded for the Patriarchs of that See, 
and when later there were evidences of imperial jealousy 
of the spiritual supremacy of Rome. (There was a brief 
separation between Rome and Constantinople in the lat- 
ter part of the fifth and the early part of the sixth cen- 
turie*, healed in 518 at Chalcedon.) 

3. Also in Greek readiness to criticize any action of the 
Popes, evinced especially in the case of Pope Honorius, 
whose memory had been censured not for erroneous offi- 
cial teaching; but for a neglect of duty. While he stated 
in two private letters the Catholic doctrine correctly, he 
delayed a public definition as to the question in dispute, 
waiting for a more opportune time. For this delay he 
was most severely censured by the Sixth Council, whose 
acts were confirmed by Pope Agatho. 

4. The orthodoxy of Pope Honorius is vindicated in an 
official letter of Pope John IV., six years after the afore- 
said private letters were written. Moreover, these pri- 
vate letters remain to speak for themselves. 

5. Pope Honorius died in 640, after a reign of 15 years. 
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Severinus, his successor, reigned less than a year; then 
came John IV., already noted. The sixth General Coun- 
cil was held in 655 and 666; confirmed by Pope St. Agatho 
in 678. 

7. The heresy of the Monothelites: only one will in 
Christ, as if to say He had not both the Divine and the 
human natures. “Like unto us in all things save in sin.” 

8. We have already referred to the stormy time of the 
Iconoclasts: in which the Emperors Leo the Isaurian, 
who had lived among the Mohammedans and acquired 
their hatred of sacred images, and Constantine Coprony- 
mus, were conspicuous. 

9. But the real and abiding trouble—though there have 
been several brief reunions of the Churches—began under 
Photius, a layman who usurped the See of Constantino- 
ple in the year 857. He poisoned the mind of the weak 
Emperor Michael against the lawful Bishop and Patri- 
arch, Ignatius, by the calumny that the latter was con- 
cerned in a conspiracy against him. The intruder was a 
patrician and very wealthy. He managed to get enough 
of weak or unworthy churchmen on his side to help out 
his plans, and he received all the sacred orders in the 
space of six days. These orders were valid, as conferred 
by Bishops and with intent to make the intruder what 
he aspired to be, but they were irregular, since this man 
had no right to depose Ignatius, and had himself received 
no jurisdiction. A number of courageous Bishops stood 
out against his claims, and in solemn conclave declared 
Ignatius to be their true Patriarch. Photius saw that he 
would have no comfort in his new dignity if he could not 
have it confirmed by Rome. He sent an embassy to the 
Pope, Nicholas I., asserting that Ignatius had resigned 
of his own accord, and that he, Photius, had been the 
unanimous choice of the Bishops, and had in fact, taken 
the place under a species of imperial compulsion.. 

10. The Pope was doubtful about the alleged resigna- 
tion of Ignatius, and sent legates to investigate the mat- 
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ter. He wrote to the Emperor his disapproval of the 
change, since it had been effected without the advice of 
the Roman Pontiff. The Papal legates, however, were 
thrown into prison, and threatened with sundry pains 
and penalties if they refused to recognize Photius. Con- 
trary to the usual course of men in such office, they 
yielded. There was a mock trial of the claims of Igna- 
tius, who had refused to be thrust out of his office without 
protest. Then the imperial authority was appealed to by 
the supporters of Photius, and the Papal intervention 
denied. It would be too painful to detail all the indigni- 
ties and cruelties to which the poor old Bishop was sub- 
jected. He escaped with his life, however, and when 
the city was visited presently by a terrific earthquake, his 
persecutors were thoroughly frightened and restored him 
‘to the peace of the monastery in which he had taken 
refuge. 

11. Ignatius had been refused his right of an appeal to 
Rome; but after a time, the truth coming from other 
sources to Pope Nicholas, he deposed his unfaithful 
legates, and took a strong stand for Ignatius. The 
Pope admitted that the orders received by Photius were 
valid, but uncanonical; and he prohibited any recognition 
of Photius by the Eastern Bishops. This action offended 
the Emperor, and still more, Photius. The latter had the 
folly to “excommunicate” the Pope, and make many silly 
charges against the discipline of the Church, which in 
the West held to the Latin Rite. 

12. But just when he seemed to be at the height of his 
power, he had a serious reverse of fortune through the 
assassination of the Emperor Michael, his patron and 
protector, by the chamberlain, Basil. Basil promptly de- 
posed Photius, and ordered the reinstatement of Igna- 
tius—hoping thus, perhaps, to set something good to his 
account as against his infamous murder of the Emperor. 
Basil, not, of course, making known the way in 
which he came to the throne, announced to the Pope 
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that justice had at last been rendered to Ignatius. He 
begged for Papal Legates to restore religious peace in 
Constantinople. Ignatius asked for directions as to his 
dealing with the schismatics of the following of Photius. 

(See the letter of the Patriarch Ignatius, for its rele- 
vancy to the Supremacy of the Pope as acknowledged in 
Constantinople. Parsons. Vol. II., 61.) 

By the time the letters reached Rorne, there was a new 
Pope, Adrian II. 

13. The rest of the career of Photius. (Parsons. Vol. 
II, after P. 61-2). Pope John VIII. The entreaties of 
the Emperor and the supposed repentance of Photius. 

14, The doctrinal question raised by Photius. His fal- 
sity shown again, and his final discredit. End of the first 
stage of the Greek Schism, under the Emperor Leo the 
Philosopher, and the Pope Stephen VI. 

15. The Eighth General Council convened 869 in Con- 
stantinople. 

16. The twenty-seven Canons. The Pope made the 
conditions for the reinstatement of the schismatics who 
had fallen, some through fear and some through sim- 
plicity. 

Irreformability of Papal decisions, then as now. (Par- 
sons: Vol. II, P. 77.) 

17. The Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son. Just when this clause “Eilioque’’ was added 
to the Creed we know not, but it was in use in 529. Only 
explanatory, agreeing with what was already stated. 

18. From Leo the Philosopher, and the deposition of 
Photius, 886, to Constantine Monomachus, 1053, unity 
between the Romans and Greeks unbroken, except for a 
little flurry in 998. 

A common but not a general idea of the end of the 
world, A. D. 1000; same idea now about 2000. 

19. The Patriarch Michael Cerelarius, and his silly 
charges against the Latins. Pope Leo IX. dwelt on that 
liberty by which we may have diversity of customs, and 
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yet absolute unity of faith, and that even in Rome the 
Greeks were not merely allowed but commanded to 
observe their own rites. 

20. Fourth Council of Lateran 1285; Council of Flor- 
ence 1439, last attempt to heal the schism; brief periods 
of union. 

21. It involved Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem, by 
degrees. 

22. The difference between the Russian Church and the 
Greek Church. The former includes those Christians 
who recognize as their supreme spiritual jurisdiction that 
of Constantinople. Territory: Ottoman Empire, Egypt, 
Nubia, etc. 

23. Russian: the Russian Empire uses not the Greek, 
but the Old Slavonic. Russians were converted by mis- 
sionaries from Rome in the Tenth Century. Remained 
faithful until the twelfth century. A second Photius, 
Archbishop of Kiev, extended the Schism throughout the 
land in the middle of the fifteenth century. 

24. The various Protestant denominations have never 
been able to effect any union with any of these separated 
bodies. 

The Greek and Russian Schisms and Nationalism. 
Rome and Russia. Poland. False fears of interference. 
(See Parsons: Vol. II., “Greek Schism,” P. 123.) 

26. Present conditions in Russia. Catholics of the 
Greek, Syrian, Slavonic and other rites in communion 
with Rome. Syro Maronite Chor-Bishop in Boston. 
Ruthenian Bishop in Philadelphia. Immigration and the 
various rites in union with Rome: the celibacy of the 
clergy. The preference for it is spreading even where it 
is not of obligation. We must never forget that, even 
where it is of obligation, as in the Latin rite, it is purely 
a matter of discipline, not of doctrine nor morals. 
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XII 


CHIVALRY: PERSONAL LOVE OF CHRIST: THE 
TRUCE OF GOD. 


1. Before beginning the Crusades, we must briefly 
glance at some institutions which had gradually prepared 
the various nations of Europe for co-operation with these 
great enterprises. Although in their direct aim, a fail- 
ure, they marvelously advanced the cause of civiliza- 
- tion, and prepared the way for the great discoveries in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

2. We must note the active hand which the Church 
had to take in the evolution of civil government in Eu- 
rope. Why this necessity? There was no other power 
to which the slowly developing nations would give heed. 
Outside of her supernatural sanctions, she stood out 
against the background of the culture of Greece and 
Rome. She knew what law and order meant. Our an- 
cestors who overthrew the Western Empire were the 
Heruli, the Goths, Vandals, Lombards, Franks, Visigoths, 
Huns, Danes, Saxons, Kelts, Normans. It might be said 
as truly of the greater number of these at the start 
that courage and cowardice were in sharp apposition in 
their conception of what made a man. With few excep- 
tions, and these among the Kelts, British, Irish, Welsh, 
Scotch, whom Christianity had claimed early, there was 
little place for the tenderer virtues, little regard for the 
woman and the child. The Church went among them 
when she hadn’t an atom of temporal power behind her, 
and the first things that made any impression on those 
terrible fighting men were the Divine Child in the arms 
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of His Mother, and the Crucifix. We never can under- 
stand the ages from the fall of the Roman Empire in the 
West until the Crusades without realizing that the main 
thing which subdued and civilized the barbarians, and 
which led up to the Crusades, was a tender devotion to 
Our Lord. It wasn’t rosaries and holy. pictures. Art 
existed mainly in what the Church had saved from old 
Greece and Rome. The various little logical outgrowths 
of piety—little as compared with the great fundamental 
facts of Christianity—were still unthought of. But 
Christ—not only the meek and humble of heart, but the 
King of Glory, the Supreme Judge of men, the ideal of 
manliness and tenderness, Who nevertheless gave His life 
for the human race, was always before these nations of 
soldiers. You have negative testimony of that, even in 
the early heresies, which almost invariably raged about 
the person of Christ. The Church put Him before her 
neophytes as God become Man, and submitting to law. 
After that, it wasn’t so hard to make them understand 
that they must obey some law. 

3. He manifested Himself to the world by means of 
a human Mother, and first as a tender Child in her arms. 
Hence, not only this Mother, whom it needed no fine- 
spun logic to prove must have been in every way fit 
for her office, but every woman and every child was in 
some measure sacred. The nuns’ abbeys were the nat- 
ural refuge of women and children in war time. It was 
made clear to these rough men that nothing could be 
more unworthy of manhood than to take advantage of 
womanly weakness, whether embodied in the wife or the 
nun. The citadels of religion were sacred and safe, like 
the cities of refuge in the Old Law. 

4, From these ideas sprang the institution of Chivalry, 
one of the most refining and civilizing thoughts of the 
Middle Ages, both anterior to the Crusades and continu- 
ous with them. The best embodiment of the spirit 
of Chivalry is presented by Tennyson in the Idyls of the 
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King. There really was a King Arthur in the West of 
England in the beginning of the sixth century. He really 
did uphold a high Christian standard, and tried to keep 
by means of the chivalric ideal, the spirit of Christianity 
as brought to Briton before the end of the second cen- 
tury. Doubtless, Ternyson has read into his characters 
the spirit of nineteenth century men and women in many 
cases. But there is no exaggeration in the war-cry of 
Arthur’s legions; “For Christ and the King;” nor in rep- 
resenting the King as wearing an image of the Blessed 
Mother on his helmet; nor as pledging his knights 


To reverence their King as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as the king. 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity. 
To speak no evil, no, nor listen to it. 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her. 


And he was wise for that day—as he is even for to-day 
when men are feeling their way back to the old ideals, 
when he said: 


Indeed I know 
Of no more puissant master under Heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid. 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But to teach high thought and amiable deeds, 
And courtesy and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth and all that makes a man. 


3. Naturally, it was impressed on women that they 
must not fail the men in their ideals, and hence we 
have the great women, wives and mothers in the world, 
and nuns in the cloister. If we have to lament the fall 
of a woman like Heloise in the eleventh century, or of 
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Devorgilla, the Keltic princess, whose career was very 
like Guinevere’s about the same time, we can find even in 
the ninth century such a woman as Dodana, Duchess of 
Septimania in Southern France, married in 824, to Ber- 
nard, the young Duke of Septimania and Aquitania, and 
the mother of his two sons. She was an educated woman, 
and although her Latin would doubtless be crude beside 
yours, she was able to write a little book for the use of 
her son William, which has survived even to our day, 
being translated into modern French and published in 
‘Paris in 1887. She is a fine offset in her wifely and moth- 
erly dignity to the sentimental Heloise; and after we 
have read extracts from her book, as given in Mgr. T. J. 
Shahan’s “Book of a Medieval Mother,” in his “Middle 
Ages,” it is not so hard to believe that Bellicent, in the 
Idyls of the King, wife of Lot, and mother of Modred, 
Gawain and Gareth, had her illuminated “Book of Hours” 
—office book, as we should call it to-day, and could use it, 
too. 

5. Now, specifically, what ideas had the Catholic 
Church when her Head was the International Court of 
Appeal—and in his person and that of his Bishops and 
abbots the only authority that rival kings would listen 
‘to, got into Europe before the Crusades. Notably regard 
for the dignity of labor, especially as exemplified in the — 
tillers of the soil. The men who weren’t soldiers were 
naturally farmers in those days. Labor was respected 
because Christ had worked with His hands. 

The monks exemplify improved ideas of agriculture. 
The Bishop sits on the bench with the other judges, and 
intervenes for the protection of the peasant against the 
rapacity of his landlord. The able young man, no matter 
how poor, is taken under the protection of the Church, 
educated, and raised to its highest offices, if he is worthy 
—a big object lesson in the brotherhood of man which 
is the foundation of democracy. When the monastery 
had great territories annexed to it, the people liked to be 
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the Abbot’s tenants, rather than the tenants of the feudal 
lord. They were surer of good treatment; for the clergy, 
being unmarried, could not create a powerful caste 
through which to hand down possessions to posterity. 
Slavery was gradually ameliorated into serfdom. . The 
monasteries taught many trades besides the indispensa- 
ble work of tilling the soil, and the guilds of the work- 
men were soon established. Membership in them made a 
man sure of employment. We have already noted how 
early the Church Councils spoke for the monastery and 
the Cathedral schools for all classes. 

6. The appeal to the Pope brought in the idea of Inter- 
national Law. In the several nations it showed the 
reasonableness of trained submission to just law and cus- 
tom. The Canon Law of the Catholic Church then began 
to underly and still underlies all national laws. Obedi- 
ence to law was no longer humiliating. It was a condi- 
tion of rational liberty, of which Christ Himself had set 
the example. 

7. Kings could not defy the moral law without being 
reproved for it, equally with the humblest. Theodosius 
doing penance in the vestibule of the Cathedral of Milan 
for the massacre of thousands of his subjects, was worth 
a million sermons on the equality of man. The King 
refused permission to have two or three wives at a time, 
or to put away his lawful wife because she was delicate 
or faded, or he had seen some one he liked better—and 
excommunicated if he persisted, was an object lesson in 
the same line. 

8. This universal regard for the family and the rights 
of women and children is embodied in one phrase, the 
creating of a standard for the social life of the times. 

9. Out of this naturally developed the sense of the 
common welfare in a nation; the sanctity of oaths; the 
idea of personality and responsibility. Of course, there 
was plenty of human weakness left, and many a hideous 
contradiction of the ideal; but the ideal was always in 
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sight. Note the fall of “The Round Table” in the Idyls 
of the King. 

10. There were men devoted to scholarship, not only in 
Rome and in Constantinople, but throughout Europe, as 
Gregory of Tours tells us in his ecclesiastical history of 
France, and Montalembert in his “Monks of the West,” 
Digby in his “Ages of Faith,” etc. There were learned 
kings—at least a few—like Alfred the Great of England, 
to whom Oxford traces its foundation—though some go 
back to the days of St. Frideswide. Public opinion was 
formed. So were the great modern languages. The 
spirit of the West; the idea of a common mental culture; 
all these ideas had begun to leaven Europe before the 
Crusades. 

11. War still persisted for slight causes, however, and 
the greatest triumph for peace and civilization in the 
eleventh century was the institution of the “Truce of 
God.” Glaber Rudolphus, A. D. 1040, gives us terrible 
descriptions of wholesale murder, rapine, cannibalism, 
and almost worse, as perpetrated on the dead, which 
shows the need of especial action on the part of the 
Church at the time. 

12. The Truce of God was begun a little earlier, A. D. 
988, by Gondebald, Archbishop of Aquitaine, in a local 
council of Bishops, in which anathema or excommunica- 
tion was pronounced on those who robbed farmers of their 
flocks, or destroyed the implements of agriculture. The 
movement spread until within a few decades the “Truce 
of God” was in force all over France. What was it? 
That from Wednesday evening until Sunday inclusive, 
there should be no fighting. Four days to cool off in. 
Moreover, the Truce gave the right of sanctuary to all 
churches, monasteries and convents; forbade revenge on 
women and children; exempted priests, monks and clerics 
—the last-named usually scholarly laymen—from military 
service. Pilgrims and farmers were also exempt. Grad- 
ually the Truce extended to the entire seasons of Advent 
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and Lent. Pope Urban II. took up the idea warmly dur- 
ing the eleventh century; and in the second Council of 
the Lateran, 1139, it was officially approved and made 
universal. 

13. We don’t pretend to say that it entirely accom- 
plished its purpose, any more than our courts of arbitra- 
tion, even the Tribunal of The Hague, has accomplished 
its purpose. It went far toward it. See where we still 
are. The Spanish-American War. The Boer War. The 
Russo-Japanese War, which we all can remember. The 
Italians in Morocco. Poor human nature. 
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XIII. 


CAN THE POPE DEFEND TEMPORAL POSSES- 
SIONS? AN ANCIENT AND A MODERN 
AFFIRMATIVE ANSWER. 


1. We have seen that, when Constantinople appealed _ 
to Rome when the second Greek Schism was imminent 
in 1053, Pope Leo IX.—since honored among the 
canonized Saints of the Church—could not immediately 
_ take action, as he was the prisoner of the Normans at 
Benevento. How could such a strange situation arise in 
these ages of Faith, when, by the common consent of 
Europe, the Pope was the Overlord of all Empires and 
Kingdoms and the Arbiter in all disputed questions? We 
can but answer that it was a conflict between the ideal of 
those times and the hard realities into which men came 
through love of conquest. The Normans (or Northmen) 
of whom we are to hear more in connection with Eng- 
lish history, had already shown themselves terrible fight- 
ers, intent on spreading their dominions. 

2. In the year 1048, the Emperor Henry III., a suc- 
cessor of Charlemagne as the head of the Western Em- 
pire, was informed by deputies from Rome of the death 
of Pope Damasus II. Henry wanted a hand in the 
choice of the new Pope, and assembled enough of the 
grandees of the Empire and the prelates of the Church 
to take what we would call today a straw vote, feeling, 
however, that this, as manifesting his influence, would 
have great weight at Rome. The choice fell on Bruno, 
Bishop of Toul. There are different statements as to 
Bruno’s conduct; but, sifting out the evidence, he had no 
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idea the vote was conclusive. He repaired to the Monas- 
tery at Cluny, of which more may be said in connection 
with St. Bernard and the Second Crusade, and there the 
Prior Hildebrand advised him to present himself to the 
Romans as a candidate, with the understanding that he 
should withdraw if he were ‘not acceptable. Bruno 
induced Hildebrand to accompany him to Rome. The 
latter, already much revered for his sanctity and wisdom, 
advised the calling of a conclave, according to existing 
usage; and, despite the claims of other candidates, the 
choice fell on Bruno, who took the name of Leo IX. He 
advanced Hildebrand to the rank of Cardinal deacon, and 
the latter had opportunity to make some very useful 
studies into the conditions obtaining, both in Church and 
State. . 

3. These conditions were very bad. The Greek Empire 
was suffering severely from the assaults of the Moham- 
medans, and was hardly in a position to help any one in 
the West. Italy was suffering from an enemy scarcely 
less ferocious. The Normans were already within its 
borders, and were extending their influence over Italian 
barons, Greek lieutenants and Saracen intruders. Robert 
Guiscard was their leader. They finally came up to the 
Papal territory, and took possession of the Duchy of Ben- 
evento. For the sake of the people, for whose temporal 
weal he was responsible as their civil ruler, the Pope had 
a force of fighting men organized, and sent them to the 
rescue of Benevento. He went with them, but not as 
their leader. While the battle of Dragonara was going 
on, the Pontiff stood apart, but as its issue was against 
him, he was captured by the Normans. Then came the 
extraordinary scene of the conquerors kneeling at the feet 
of their captive, whose spiritual prerogatives they recog- 
nized and revered, but about whose temporal rights they 
seemed uncertain. Anyhow, they kept him in an honor- 
able captivity for about nine months, when—seeing them- 
selves surrounded by other fighting men, Italians, Greeks, 
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Germans and Saracens—they thought it wise to recover 
the favor and, if possible, the temporal assistance of the 
Pope. Therefore, they offered him his freedom and swore 
to be faithful vassals of the Holy See, if he would grant 
them Papal investiture for their conquests of the Two 
Sicilies. The Pope conceded this, returned to Rome in 
1054, and died the same year. 

4. Among the critics of the Pope, for taking up 
the temporal sword in defense of his dominions, is the 
great St. Peter Damian. But, down to the time of Pope 
Pius IX., which is very modern history, many Popes felt 
justified in seeking temporal aid for the safety of the peo- 
ple dwelling under their rule; and sometimes, as is the 
case of the great battle of Lepanto, of which Marcantonio 
Coionna was the hero, the Pope, in this case St. Pius V., 
’ in saving Italy saved all Europe from the rule of the Cres- 
cent, the symbol of Mohammed’s followers. 

5. “The Church abhors blood.” But sometimes men 
must act in self-defense. The Papal defense against Gar- 
ibaldi at Castel Fidardo in 1860. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, living then at Florence, was the laureate of 
the anti-Papal forces. Refer again to Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s 
“Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands.” Queen Victoria, 
in 1870, with enough power behind her to make her word 
effective, offered the Pope the Island of Malta and abso- 
lute freedom. Origin of the Temporal Power of the 
Papacy from gift of Pepin, A. D. 741. Charlemagne’s 
additional gifts. A good account of its vicissitudes in 
Parsons, Vol. I., Chapter XLI., P. 512. 

6. The Pontificate of Pope St. Gregory VII. (Hilde- 
brand). He had many and grievous abuses to repress, 
and he had the strength of character to attempt anything 
which man can do. He held the Papal Chair for twelve 
years, during which he held no less than eleven Church 
councils. His severest attacks were on violations of cler- 
ical discipline as practiced in the Latin Rite; clergy who 
bought preferment; others who lived in a manner unbefit- 
ting their sacred office. 
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7. Pope Gregory VII. and Henry IV. of Germany on 
the matter of investiture. What the right of investiture 
was, and the limits within which the Church tolerated it. 
There were, however, always chances for abuses while 
the system prevailed. Favoritism, simony (or purchase 
with money) irregularity, etc. Things got to such a pass 
that finally no Bishop nor Abbot, even after his being 
consecrated or blessed, could enter on the duties of his 
office until the King or Emperor had presented him with 
his staff and ring. (Parsons: Vol. II., “Question of Inves- 
titures,” P. 170; also Catholic Encyclopedia.) 

8. In France, the right of investiture by the King went 
back to the sixth century, but it was exercised reason- 
ably until the Capetian dynasty came in, when the buy- 
ing of Church preferment (simony)+was quite frequent. 
In England the right of investiture was also a very old 
thing. It was shamelessly exercised under William 
Rufus; but matters came to a crisis under Henry I. (1100- 
1135) when St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, with- 
stood the King, and brought the matter to Rome, where 
it was finally settled by the abandonment of the claim, 
the king contenting himself with fealty and homage from 
Bishops and abbots as to civic duties. This was under 
Pope Paschal. 

9. The best of the Bishops and Abbots were always 
with the people, as against oppressive taxation on the part 
of the civil powers, or any other abuses. This Whittier, 
who often shows hostility to the Catholic Church, man- 
fully acknowledges in certain of his poems, as “The Curse 
of the Charter Breakers,” “The Men of Old,” etc., etc. 

10. A logical offset to the rights claimed over Bishops 
and Abbots by royalty was the generally acknowledged 
power of the Pope to depose unfaithful rulers. Of this 
further on. It is easy to understand, at the present day, 
the inevitable complications from the overlapping rights 
of Church and State. 

12. In Germany the abuses of the privilege of investi- 
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ture were so great that in the council of 1076, Pope 
Gregory excommunicated Henry IV, and published a 
definite decree against investiture. The king had actu- 
ally been selling Bishoprics on a large scale, and natu- 
rally to most unworthy men. All the subsequent Coun- 
cils during Gregory’s reign repeated the condemnation of 
investitures, and the tenth and eleventh again condemned 
Henry personally. Gregory saw trouble ahead, but he 
had the powerful aid of Countess Matilda of Tuscany and 
of Robert Guiscard, now a friend of the Holy See. The 
nobility, the people and the clergy in general were op- 
posed to Henry and would gladly have shaken off his 
yoke. 

13. The German princes asked the Pope to come to 
Germany in person to settle the trouble. He was rest- 
ing in the fortress of Canossa, when Henry, trembling 
for his power, made his famous submission—the prov- 
erb, “going to Canossa.” 

13. It was only a simulated repentance. War was 
soon on between Henry and Rudolph for the German 
throne. The Pope declared for Rudolph; but a little 
later, in a pitched battle between the royal combatants, 
Rudolph was slain, Matilda’s troops for the defense of 
the Holy See worsted, but the Pope would not yield. 
Henry chose an ecclesiastic whom he believed would be 
more compliant, beseiged Rome, and finally effected an 
entrance—driving out the intrepid Gregory, who died 
soon after at Salerno: “I have loved justice and hated 
iniquity, therefore I die in exile.” 

The claim to right to investiture in Germany was not 
resigned until 1121, Henry V. giving it up to Pope Calis- 
tus IT. 

15. One of the reforms inaugurated by Pope Gregory 
VII. was the prevention of imperial influence in the 
elections of Popes. To such influences are due the few 
unworthy Popes: John X, Sergius III, John XIl—men 
whose memory we blush for. Did they affect the purity 
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of the Church’s doctrine? By no means. They held no 
councils. They repressed no abuses. They could not 
break Christ’s promise to keep the Church from teaching 
error, but their bad example had its effect on their im- 
mediate environment, and lived after them. 
“The evil that men do—” 

It would be foolish to deny the unworthiness of those 
men. It would be a want of faith. “God Almighty has 
no need of our lies.” Moreover, through the courage 
of Pope Leo XIII of our own time, the Archives of the 
Vatican are open to the scholars of the world of all relig- 
ions. In many parts of the Church holy men and women 
flourished, and Bishops wisely ruled their charges. 

16. When we read of the bloodshed and other evils 
of the time, we must remember that.civilization was not 
developed as we have it now. Prussia and Russia were 
but a century out of Paganism. 

17. Vestiges of monarchical interference in Papal elec- 
tions until 1904, when Pope Pius X abolished the right 
of veto of France, Spain and Austria. 

18. The ideal and the real, as between Church and 
State. 

19. Clerical celibacy in the West. Is it inconsistent 
to have one discipline on this matter in the East and 
another in the West? No; for the West made its choice 
from the beginning. The strict limits of the “privilege” 
if it can so be called in the East. 

20. Celibacy of course implies chastity. Its antiquity 
in the Latin Rite as shown by Zaccaria, Gaume, Rosmini, 
Balmes and others. Africa held the Latin custom. Let- 
ter of Pope St. Siricius in 985. Pope St. Gregory VII. 
simply fulfilled the law which he found in force in the 
West. Clerical celibacy is not a matter of divine law, 
but it has proved of such utility that it will never be 
abolished. 

21. The English Lingard on clerical celibacy. (Par- 
sons: Vol. II., P. 197.) Many of the advanced Angli- 
cans in England and America believe in clerical celibacy. 
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XIV. 


SOME ELEVENTH CENTURY CHARACTERS: 
ST. ANSELM, BERENGARIUS, ABELARD. 


1. St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, England. 
A fore-runner of St. Francis de Sales. Born in 1033 in 
Aosta, Italy, the only son of Gundulf and Ermenburga 
of the feudal nobility, and having many churchmen in 
their families. Ermenberga appears to have had the 
finer nature, and the most influence on her little son. 
Her grief when he went to live with her brothers, both 
priests, and attend the monastic school. 

2. The severe school discipline of those days. Great 
faith in the rod. Still kept up at least in England. 
What Anselm’s stern training taught him of tenderness 
to other children. His instructions to a certain Abbot 
as to kindness to the boys brought up in the monastery. 
“Kindness is the word.” 

3. Some good people know just one text of Scripture 
perfectly. They forgot the qualifying words of a Wiser 
than Solomon in the New Law: “Suffer little children 
to come unto me,” and St. Paul: “Parents, provoke 
not your children.” The scholars of those days, Lan- 
franc, Gundulf and the rest. Lanfranc, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Anselm becomes Abbot of 
Sainte Marie du Bec. 

4. Anselm in England. He is almost forced into the 
See of Canterbury. 

5. Anselm’s troubles with King William Rufus in Eng- 
land. Rufus has a tragical end. No parliament then. 
The King practically an absolute monarch. The Eng- 
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lish people with the Archbishop of Canterbury. King 
Henry I. recalls Anselm from France, and liberty is 
practically restored to the Church in England under 
Pope Paschal, though the investiture question isn’t abso- 
lutely settled until 1121, after Anselm’s death. 

5. Berengarius. Heretical teaching against the 
Blessed Sacrament. Another kind of teaching which 
would to-day land him in State Prison. He taught the 
Eucharist is only a sign or symbol of Christ’s presence. 
Made three recantations, after which he apparently re- 
lapsed. But his final restoration to the Faith was for 
good and all. He lived for 23 years in the faith, and 
made a good end. 

7. Abelard. He became not a priest but a cleric, that 
is to say, he took minor orders and,the exterior signs 
thereof so that he could be exempt from military ser- 
vice, and give himself up to study. In those days, every 
man who was not a priest or a cleric (except those who 
were absolutely ill or deformed) had to be ready at all 
times for warfare. All our ancestors were great fighting 
men, 

8. The only way to get a chance for a quiet life was to 
put oneself under the protection of the Church, and have 
leave to study or teach in some monastery or Cathedral 
school, or, if one had a sufficiently strong personality, to 
set up a school of one’s own. Minor orders, then as now, 
were no obstacle to marriage. Even to-day a man may 
take the tonsure, learn the ritual thoroughly, and even 
wear the cassock as a seminarist, and still be free to 
withdraw and return to secular pursuits. He is not 
bound to the Church until he takes the first of the sacred 
orders, subdeaconship, where, by one step forward at the 
call at the beginning of the ceremony, he binds himself 
to perpetual chastity and celibacy, and relinquishes all 
worldly pursuits. 

9. Abelard was born in 1079 at Palais, in Brittany. 
His father was a soldier, but the boy chose the scholar’s 
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career, and had to take it in the usual manner. He was 
fond of travel, and having the means withal, went 
wherever he knew that an especially brilliant scholar had 
set up his school, or was lecturing in an existing school. 
He gained much from William of Champeaux at Paris, 
accounted one of the best philosophers of his time. 

10. Abelard was undoubtedly a _ gifted man, but 
showy and vain. His pleasure in disputations was less 
for truth’s sake than for the delight of overcoming his 
adversary. William of Champeaux gave up his chair of 
philosophy to him. 

11. Immense crowds came to Abelard’s lectures, and 
nothing pleased him more than to know he had taken 
away their classes from other professors or philosophers. 
But Abelard was restless. He always sought for new 
worlds to conquer. We find him presently lecturing at 
Mt. St. Genevieve, and then attending the theological 
courses of Anselm of Laon. Here his ambition reas- 
serted itself, and although simply a layman, he wanted 
to set up a theological course in opposition to that of 
Anselm. This could not be permitted, so he went to 
Paris and got intimate with the Canon Fulbert, a bene- 
ficiary of the Cathedral of Paris. 

11. Abelard was now thirty-five years old—that was 
accounted a decent maturity in those days. Gifted 
women as well as gifted men were studying, and Heloise, 
the niece of Fulbert, young and beautiful, was further 
renowned as the most learned woman in France. Com- 
pare then with now. There was really but one stand- 
ard, and the woman who wished to go beyond a rudimen- 
tary course, doubtless made about the same studies as a 
man would. Abelard was very much with the beautiful 
and gifted girl, and thought it would be pleasant to help 
her. 

12. He proposed to Fulbert to come and board with 
him, and to tutor Heloise in the branches in which she 
had not yet become strong. 
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13. They were, naturally, much alone together, and 
they didn’t devote all their conversations to philosophy 
and literature. It was not simply that they fell in love. 
There would have been no harm in that, under the cir- 
cumstances, since Abelard was just a layman. Worse 
things happened; and when Heloise realized her condi- 
tion she fled to the house of Abelard’s Sister in Brittany, 
where her son was born. 

14. Naturally, Canon Fulbert insisted on the marriage 
of Abelard and Heloise. Indeed, Abelard himself 
thought of marriage from the beginning; but here we 
come to a very strange state of affairs. He had devoted 
himself to the scholar’s career rather than the soldier’s, 
and his chance for distinction in life lay along the lines 
which the Church could offer. Heloise shared his 
ambitions. For a time, despite her anomalous position, 
she held out against marriage, fearing to be a check on his 
advancement. We can’t but think what strange ideas 
those two persons had as to fitness for Holy Orders. 
There is a curious case in one of Thackeray’s novels 
about a lawfully married woman, who, however, because 
of her humble birth, was not acknowledged by her hus- 
band, and who in later years actually burned the mar- 
riage certificate, lest her son should know his mother’s 
lowly origin. No telling how far a woman will go in her 
ideas of sacrifice, and her strange ways of working them 
out, when love impels her. 

15. Canon Fulbert, however, very properly continued 
to insist on the marriage, and finally Abelard and Heloise 
were married, and their child legitimatized; but, not to 
interfere with the professor’s desire for further study and 
travel, it was agreed that for a time the marriage should 
be kept quiet. Fulbert, however, began to boast about 
his distinguished son-in-law. Then, Heloise thought to 
quiet things down by going into the Convent at Argen- 
teuil where she received her early education, and putting 
on the nun’s habit. This was not unusual in those days. 
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Little girls bereaved of their parents were often placed 
in a convent by their kinsfolk, and wore little habits like 
the nuns, much as students wear uniforms, only they wore 
the white veil until their state of life was decided. Ref- 
erences to these customs in the life of St. Gertrude of 
Nivelle, a scholar and a Saint, who with her sister was 
placed in a Benedictine Abbey when she was only five. 
Sir Walter Scott in Marmion, “the novice Clare,” who 
simply took refuge in a convent and put on the white 
veil to get away from an unwelcome suitor. Still more 
modern instances. The Princess Iturbide at the Visita- 
tion Convent Georgetown, in the nineteenth century. A 
little convent which has escaped the despoilers in France, 
and where only last year (1911) some little girls of the 
old blood royal in France went in for their First Commu- 
-nion, and, during the time of preparation, wore little hab- 
its like the nuns. 

15. Heloise, therefore, committed herself to nothing, 
but when her kinsfolk, who knew from Fulbert of her 
marriage, learned that she was in the convent, they 
thought Abelard might have tired of her, and they took 
a terrible revenge on him. They maimed and mutilated 
him so shockingly that even had he been free, he could 
never have aspired to the honors he desired before. 
By-and-by, however, he found refuge in a monastery, 
and put on the habit of religion. 

17. Word of all that had happened came to Heloise 
presently, and with his consent, for he was wearied and 
shamed out of all his ambitions, she became a nun in 
earnest. Abelard by-and-by recovered himself enough to 
resume his lectures for the benefit of the monastery’s 
schools. It was not to be supposed he could have lost all 
affection for the woman who had been his wife; so when 
the nuns of Argenteuil were obliged to leave their con- 
vent at Angenteuil, he and his pupils built the Abbey of 
the Paraclete, and ceded it to Heloise. The only 
thing which can be brought against Heloise as a nun 
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is her correspondence with Abelard; for it seems quite 
certain they never saw each other again after their 
respective religious professions. 

18. Abelard as a lecturer at the Monastery of St. Denis 
began to draw great crowds. This was not his only 
outlet of intense mental activity. He got into trouble 
with the Abbot Adam, and later with a much more for- 
midable adversary, the great St. Bernard, Abbot of Clair- 
vour, and whom we shall know more about in the story 
of the Crusades. He was charged on sufficient grounds, 
with doctrinal errors in his teachings. These, after a 
time, he retracted, even publicly correcting his erroneous 
opinions, and making peace with St. Bernard, who is 
commonly styled the “Last of the Fathers of the Church.” 
See P. 145-246, in Parsons’ Vol. II., “Church History.” 

19. As to Abelard and Heloise. High testimony 
as Abelard’s life from the venerable Peter of Cluny. 
Heloise much esteemed for the same reason; visited even 
by St. Bernard. Parsons believes the letters of Heloise 
to be spurious. Quote his reasons, P. 234, and onward in 
Vol. II of above work. 

20. Despite their tomb at Pere Lachaise, Paris, it is 
by no means certain that the remains interred there are 
those of Abelard and Heloise. 

21. Peter of Cluny informs Heloise of Abelard’s holy 
death. That is true history, and is only a tribute to their 
real marriage, and to his confidence that they both had 
risen far above the sins of their youth. 

22. This unhappy episode is the subject of a poem by 
Alexander Pope. All this mawkish stuff, which appeals 
for a time to a certain type of girl, should be repressed— 
no matter from what source it comes. 

23. One bad result of the Heloise and Abelard affair. 
It was a damper on the higher education of women in 
France, even almost until our own day, and perhaps 
explains the almost morbid vigilance of French teachers 
over their pupils, and the deficiency of masculine influence 
in girls’ schools. 
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24. It was not thus in Spain—Isabella and the great 
Universities; nor in England, daughters of Blessed 
Thomas More, the martyred chancellor, and _ their 
friends; also Mary and Elizabeth, both learned women; 
not in Italy, women at the University of Bologna (Papal 
briefs for women professors) distinguished women stu- 
dents until 1821. 
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XV. 


THE CRUSADES: IN RELIGION, HISTORY, 
LITERATURE. 


1. It is impossible to treat of the Crusades in literature 
or history, without considering at all times the religious 
spirit, which, however, spoiled by human passions as 
time went on, was their primal motive. Their very name 
indicates that condition. We have already seen in our 
‘study of early Church history that all difficulties and di- 
visions centred mainly about the person of Christ. This 
was among the cultured Greeks and Latins. We have 
further seen that, as the light of Christianity spread 
throughout Europe, even while our forefathers of France, 
Germany, England, Ireland or any other land were still 
hardly half civilized, their lives were marked by a most 
ardent devotion to the Divine Christ. 

The spirit which impelled the Empress St. Helena, 
Mother of Constantine the Great, to the successful quest 
of the True Cross; which sent St. Jerome to the Holy 
Land to verify the scenes against which lived the great 
men of the Old Dispensation, and the Divine Founder of 
the New, before he compiled the Vulgate; and a 
host of pilgrims to the places sanctified by the earthly 
sojourn of Christ from France in the seventh century 
and from England and Germany in the ninth continued 
right on. Everything touching the Life of Christ was of 
profoundest interest to all Christians. Nothing could 
be more misleading than the idea that the piety of Chris- 
tian Europe in the early Middle Ages spent itself on 
wayside shrines, and non-essential devotions. Our fore- 
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fathers were sturdy men, and nothing moved them like 
the thought of the Man-God. Long before the Crusades, 
the Mohammedans were nearly as strong numerically 
and quite as fierce fighters as they are at present; but 
men from every country of Europe, even when the idea 

of Nationalism was but just shaping itself, braved these 
opponents to pray at the Holy Sepulchre. As Mer. 
Thomas J. Shahan says, in his fine work on “The Middle 
Ages,” “We shall never understand the Crusades unless 
we grasp firmly the fact that the Middle Ages were a 
period of most universal and sincere devotion to eG per- 
son of Jesus Christ.” 

2. The French protectorate over the Christian missions 
in the East, especially with those at Jerusalem, was 
begun in the time of Charlemagne. - It still lasts, after a 
fashion, despite the extremely unpleasant relations be- 
tween the French government at home and the official 
Church; though non-Catholic Germany, for its own good 
and sufficient reasons, would very gladly relieve France, 
and protect the Eastern Catholics. 

3. Until 1009, Western Christians were not so very 
much troubled in their devotion to the scenes of Our 
Lord’s life, and their pilgrimages were fairly safe. In 
that year, however, Hakem, the Fatimite Caliph of Egypt, 
ordered the destruction of the Holy Sepulchre and of all 
the Christian establishments in Jerusalem. Throughout 
many decades, indeed until near the end of the century, 
Christians were horribly persecuted by the Mohamme- 
dans. 

4, The impulse to the Crusades came in the first in- 
stance from an obscure and not especially pleasing per- 
son, Peter the Hermit. In 1093 he had braved all dan- 
gers to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
he was so horrified at the ill treatment to the Christians 
and the sacreligious mockeries put upon the Cross, the 
Bible, and all they held holy, that he sought Pope Urban 
II., represented to him the strength of the Mohammedans 
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and the constant menace which they were to Europe— 
something well realized by Urban’s predecessors back to 
Pope St. Gregory VII.; entreated the Pope to take up 
again the work begun by these men not only to save 
Europe, but also to rescue the Holy Places, and to safe- 
guard the Christians living in the East. Peter the Her- 
mit believed that he had heard the voice of Christ Him- 
self commanding the Crusade. However that may be, 
the dangers were sufficiently real to warrant an appeal 
to Christendom, and the Pope sanctioned the preaching 
of the first Crusade by Peter. William of Tyre, one of 
the earliest historians of the Crusades, said of Peter that 
he was insignificant in person, but had much of what 
we call to-day magnetism. Peter was an impressive 
figure, as he went up and down the Continent of Europe, 
_clothed in sackcloth like another St. John the Baptist, 
and with his Crucifix in hand. 

5. Our ancestors of those days were full of faith, as 
I have said, but their practice wasn’t up to the mark. 
Nationally, they were still in the transition from boy- 
hood to manhood. They were terrible fighters, and just 
at the time, regrettably, found their chief diversion in 
fighting one another. Doubtless Pope Urban felt that 
the Crusade would make them drop their petty feuds, 
enlarge their minds, and unite them against the com- 
mon enemy, threatening Europe on the one side from 
North Africa by way of Spain, and on the other hand 
from Constantinople. While Peter was preaching the 
First Crusade, albeit the Schism of which we have already 
spoken was still on between the Greeks and the Latins, 
Alexis Commenus, the Greek Emperor, sought aid from 
Pope Urban against the Mohammedans, and the Pope 
at once—1095—convoked a council at Piacenza, to devise 
ways and means. Over two hundred Bishops, four thous- 
and priests and thirty thousand laymen heard the Pope’s 
address which was delivered in the open air. Quote it 
(Parsons: Vol. II., 249). 
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6. Now, if Rome and Jerusalem were the poles around 
which the possible success of the Crusades revolved, 
Constantinople furnishes the key to their actual failure. 
The old classic proverb, “We fear the Greeks, even when 
they offer gifts.” Their pride of intellect made them 
look down on the Western Christians—eventually to their 
own destruction. . 

7. This much by way of prelude.. There were eight 
Crusades. We want to speak of the great personages 
connected with them, as Urban, Peter the Hermit, and 
Godfrey de Bouillon, with the first; the various German 
Emperors and French and English Kings; the institutions 
which grew out of them, like the Knights Templar and 
the Knights Hospitallers; their influence on commerce, 
explorations and discoveries, their romance and poetry. 
Among the authorities I have in mind are the compre- 
hensive sketches—the philosophy of the Crusades, they 
might be called, in Parsons’ “Studies in Church History,” 
and Mer. Shahan’s “Middle Ages;” the well condensed 
account under the general title, “Crusades,” in Vol. IV. 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia, in which you will find a 
formidable bibliography from men of all nationalities and 
creeds; Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,” the great poem 
of the Crusades; Ivanhoe and the Talisman, and Marion 
Crawford’s “Via Crucis,” a novel of the second Crusade, 
in which St. Bernard makes a very effective figure. It 
will be hard to detach the various aspects of the Cru- 
sades from one another, religion, romance, nationalism, 
etc., etc., being inextricably blent. 
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XVI. 


THE CRUSADES: GODFREY DE BOUILLON, 
LEADER OF THE FIRST, TAKES 
JERUSALEM. 


1. We have spoken of the undisciplined host of men, 
women and children who followed Peter the Hermit, were 
transported into Asia Minor by the Emperor, Alexius 
Comnensus, and who later quarreled among themselves, 
and fell victims presently to the Turks or the Saracens, as 
they are usually called in stories of the Crusades. 

2. But there was a well disciplined army, whose fore- 
most leader was the devout and chivalrous Godfrey de 
Bouillon, Duke of Lower Lorraine (a territory as much 
German as French), which made its orderly way into 
Constantinople, just before Christmas, 1096, and which 
was promptly followed by other bands of French and Nor- 
mans, under Hugh of Vermandois, brother of King 
Philip I. of France, Robert Courte Heuse, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, Count Stephen of Blois, Raymond, Count of Tou- 
louse, accompanied by Adhemar, Bishop of Puy, and 
Papal Legate, the Normans of Southern Italy, com- 
manded by Bohemond and Tancred, the son and the 
nephew, respectively of our old friend, Robert of Guis- 
card. With Godfrey de Bouillon were also his brothers, 
as we shall presently see; but they took the leadership, 
and their prominence gave rise to the common expression, 
“the Franks,” which you will find in the stories and poems 
of the Crusades as the general descriptive term among 
the Saracens for all manner of European Christians. 
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3. The entrance into Constantinople of those vast 
armies of Latin Christians was by no means pleasing to 
the Greeks, who found it easier to speculate on theology 
and philosophy than to fight for the oppressed Christians 
of the East; and it eventually helped on the misunder- 
standings which subsist between the Greeks and the 
Latins to this day. ; 

4, The Emperor Alexius demanded as a condition of the 
very slight assistance which he would give the Crusaders 
—although in any event their victories would redound to 
his advantage—the cession to him of such territory as 
they might conquer from the Saracens. Finally, even 
Godfrey de Bouillon was obliged to submit to these hard 
conditions in order that the armies might get to the Holy 
Places and relieve their suffering fellow Christians. The 
Emperor was not only grasping, but treacherous, and 
when the Crusaders’ armies had taken Nicaea, they found 
Alexius had already negotiated with the Turks for it, had 
it delivered into his own hands, and forbade the real 
victors even to enter it. This, unhappily, was a fair 
specimen of the unreliability of the Greeks all through 
the Crusades. 

5. Tancred and Baldwin, the brothers of Godfrey de 
Bouillon, were good fighters. The former took the town 
of Cilicia. The latter, summoned to aid the Armenians, 
gave them his help, married the Armenian princess 
—we shall hear more of such international marriages— 
and was duly proclaimed Lord of Edessa. Bohemond, 
with the Providential assistance of the engineers and 
carpenters on a just arrived Genoese fleet, took Antioch 
in June 1098, although the city was defended by 450 tow- 
ers. The march on Jerusalem was delayed by the quar- 
rels among certain of the leaders as to the right to Anti- 
och—we will remember that it was at Antioch St. Peter 
first set up his See, which he later transferred to Rome, 
and here, too, it was that the followers of Christ were first 
called Christians. 
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6. But the great exploit of the First Crusade was the 
capture of Jerusalem, under Godfrey de Bouillon. As 
the Crusaders’ armies came in sight of the Holy City, 
their religious emotions overcame) all else. Quarrels 
were reconciled, and every man was profoundly moved 
to think that, with God’s help, he would soon walk the 
very streets sanctified by the footsteps of Christ, see the 
Tomb in which the Divine Redeemer briefly rested after 
the Crucifixion, and the garden in which He rose again, 
and began to manifest Himself to His followers. Before 
beginning the siege, the Crusaders made a devout pro- 
cession barefoot about the walls of Jerusalem, amid the 
insults of the Mohammedans. On July 15, 1099, the 
Christians made a fierce attack on the city, overcame it, 
and took possession of it. Their first act was a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Sepulchre. 

7. Then came the question of a ruler for the Holy City, 
and, naturally, Godfrey de Bouillon was the unanimous 
choice. He, however, though he ruled the city until his 
death the year following, would take no title save that of 
“Defender of the Holy Sepulchre,’ and declined the 
crown and other royal insignia tendered him, saying it 
was unfit for a mortal man to wear a crown of gold where 
the Divine Redeemer of the world wore only a crown of 
thorns. Those who came after him, however, had no 
such devout scruples. The Kingdom of Jerusalem sub- 
sisted for 91 years, and we shall presently have something 
to say about the various men who ruled over it. 

8. Godfrey de Bouillon is undoubtedly the hero of the 
First Crusade, and in the forefront of the great men of 
all the Crusades. He was a second King Arthur in his 
purity of life, his wisdom, courage and magnanimity. 
He inspired the epic of the Crusades, “Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered,’ about which we must speak here. This, as you 
know, was written by Torquato Tasso, one of the great 
Italian poets, 1544-1594; and it will well repay reading, 
although I have not the courage, in these days of short 
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cuts to everything to insist on your going through it 
yourselves unless you can easily take the time. What 
the modern publisher would probably say to Homer and 
Virgil—and certainly to Milton. (“Boil it down.’ 

9. The translation before me is by Edward Fairfax, and 
it is undoubtedly very literal. It abounds in archaic 
words. I have seen portions of this gtfeat poem much 
more pleasingly rendered. I recall especially the old 
shepherd’s story as he narrated it to Erminia, the beloved 
of Prince Tancred, which Mother Angela, the foundress 
of St. Mary’s, gave in one of her Metropolitan readers 
long ago. 

10. The things which will try your American patience 
in “Jerusalem Delivered” is the vast amount of detail, 
and the stories within stories, which you must plod 
through before you get to the climax of the book—the 
conquest of the Holy City. You have a few echoes of 
Dante and many anticipations of Milton; for of course, 
the supernatural runs side by side with the natural 
throughout. 

11. The background of the beginning of the poem is in 
Syria, not far from Jerusalem, and the time is, of course, 
after the capture of Nice and Antioch. Heaven looks 
down on Godfrey and his soldiers with pleasure, and the 
Lord sends the Angel Gabriel to strengthen the heart of 
Godfrey. The Angel rebukes all divisions among Chris- 
tians. Then, there is a minute description of the various 
nationalities engaged in the Crusades. There were only 
two hundred Greeks, and there’s a word about the inevit- 
able and well-founded fear of the Greeks. It is singular, 
but we hear little of Ireland in the Crusades. Doubtless, 
by most historians, it is taken for granted that “The 
Fighting Race” needs no statement of its inevitable pres- 
ence, and that “Kelly and Burke and Shea” gave as good 
an account of themselves as usual. But Tasso takes 
nothing for granted, and leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion. After mentioning the English squadron, led by 
William, the King’s youngest son, he adds: 
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With them come withal, 
A people from the Northern Pole that won, 
Whom Ireland sent from loughs and forests hoar, 
Divided far by sea from Europe’s shore. 


Tasso’s tact was far ahead of his geographical knowl- 
edge. He also gives credit to the Germans, the Norwe- 
gians, the Danes, the Dutch, and other nations of Europe. 
One of his most beautiful characters among the leaders 
is Sweno, the only son of the King of Denmark. 

12. Among the enemies of the Christians are especially 
emphasized the King of Tripoli, and the King or the 
Caliph of Egypt. We come to the episode of King Ala- 
dine, a Mohammedan, stealing the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin from the Church of the Christians in a little town 
’ in which people of both religions dwelt, and thinking to 
have one of his magicians cast some enchantment over it 
to help his own armies; the attempt to put the theft on 
the Christians themselves, and the episode of the two 
lovers, Sophronia and Olindo, each of whom, though in- 
nocent, took the blame for the theft to save their people 
and each other, and were both condemned to be burned 
to death. They were rescued by the maiden warrior, 
Clorinda, from Persia, who, though opposed to Chris- 
tians in general, always remained woman enough to be 
moved by an heroic act. 

12. Then, as in Milton, we have a council of the infer- 
nal host, presided over by Satan himself, at which a new 
resolve is taken to break the power of Godfrey, Armida, 
the daughter of the King of Egypt, to be the instrument. 
You know what John Boyle O’Reilly says in his poem 
beginning, 


What bait do you use, said a Saint to the Devil, 
When you fish where the souls of men abound, etc. 
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Armida trumps up a tale of being deprived of her king- 
dom, her sorrows as a poor orphan oppressed by the tra- 
ditional cruel uncle, and her sore strait in having to 
go to the camp for a champion. Godfrey is not deceived 
by her, for all of her beauty and her artfulness; but his 
younger brother Eustace is, with many other men of the 
army. Finally, Godfrey, though refusing her chief re- 
quest, grants her, at his brother’s urging, ten champions, 
whose names are drawn by lot, to accompany her and 
restore her to her rights. Vain is his warning to them 
to beware of a trap set for them. Other soldiers leave 
their tents after dark and follow in her train, and of 
course, are led to their ruin. 

13. We also have the love story of Erminia and Tan- 
cred, another brother of Godfrey; the adventure of the 
former disguised as Clorinda, whose armor she is too 
slight to carry, to bring succor to Tancred, wounded in 
single combat with the Egyptian Argantes; the quest in 
turn, of Tancred after Erminia, and his capture and im- 
murement in the castle in which the false Armida kept 
the Christian soldiers whom she had betrayed; the re- 
newal of the combat with Argantes, this time, on the 
Christians’ part, by the aged Raymond, and the angels’ 
protection of the latter. 

Again, we have “A Scotch, an Irish and an English 
lord,” each trying for a chance against Argantes, whom 
finally it took nearly the whole Christian camp to put to 
flight. 

We have among the Mohammedans or Saracens, “Great 
Soliman, of all Christ’s foes—boldest of courage, might- 
iest of his hands,” and the false Armida’s counsel to him 
to take advantage of divisions among the Christians. 
Soliman led the Arabians, and gold was given out in good 
measure; so we see Godfrey tried by the power of money 
among his foes, by jealousies among his followers, by 
the hardships of the climate, and by the common tempta- 
tion of a fascinating woman, and resisting them all. 
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14. The Arabians’ onslaught on Godfrey’s camp. 
Death of Latinus and his five sons. The onslaught of 
Clarinda and Argantes. 

15. The enchantments of Armida, as told by an Eng- 
lish Prince after Count Rinaldo had rescued all the be- 
trayed men from her castle, and they arrived, a timely 
reinforcement to Godfrey’s army. These and much more 
I could dwell on, but when Tasso wrote there were no 
summer schools, no college courses for girls, and Leonora 
d’Este and others of his admiring women friends, could 
spend weeks in listening to his readings of his epic, and 
find no details of battle, or of the allurements of fair 
women tedious. 

16. An advantage in reading “Jerusalem Delivered” 
would be to find how many phrases it contains which, in 
slightly altered form, have passed through various trans- 
lations into our ordinary English speech. 

17. Clorinda, who figures so largely in the story as a 
Saracenic Joan of Arc, so to speak, finally learns the 
secret of her birth from an aged attendant. Though she 
is proved the child of Christian parents, she is not yet 
convinced of the truth of Christianity. Her last encoun- 
ter is with Tancred, who fights her, not knowing whom 
she is, her face being mostly hidden. Wounded mor- 
tally, she at last thinks of the Christian faith and entreats 
baptism of her late antagonist, receiving which she passes 
happily away. 

18. A little before the siege of Jerusalem, Godfrey is 
cheered by the apparition of one of his captains, Sir Hugo, 
who announces to his former commander the great deeds 
yet before him, that his life shall be brief, and after they 
are happily together in Heaven, his brother Baldwin 
shall be king of Jerusalem. Further on we find a proph- 
ecy of the discovery of America by Columbus, which 
shows us that even in the sixteenth century men realized 
the consequences of the unspent strength of the Cru- 
saders’ spirit. 
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18. The description of Godfrey just before Jerusalem 
is taken will remind you of Shakespeare’s description 
of Henry V. before his victories in France. 

19. Right through you will notice as in Dante and in 
the work of the great Italian painters and sculptors a 
deep knowledge both of the sacred Scriptures and the 
Pagan classics, and a remarkable power of using both 
to advantage. 

20. It is also very agreeable to find the magnanimity of 
Godfrey in his hour of victory. So much for “Jerusalem 
Delivered,” unless your other studies leave you time to 
read it for yourselves. 

The First Crusade closes in 1100, with Godfrey de 
Bouillon dead, and his brother Balwin, in the December 
of the same year, crowned King of Jerusalem. 
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XVII. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS OF THE 
CRUSADES. 


1. We have already seen, in the beginning of Ivanhoe, 
that Sir Walter Scott, though by no means loving the 
Catholic Church, was too just a man to ignore the fact 
that such priests as Prior Aymer and Friar Tuck—if the 
latter could be proved a priest at all—represented not the 
- Catholic spirit, but rather that these men were what they 
were in defiance of the edicts of Popes and Councils. 

2. Also in the Knight Templar, and everything we 
read about the Templars, Scott gives evidence enough 
to justify the immediate suppression of this military- 
religious order. Catholics would not be so hard on the 
Templars as we shall, when we come to the question of 
their actual suppression. Nevertheless, what Scott says 
about want of religious faith among many of them, as 
well as of extremely bad conduct morally, was proved in 
a number of cases. 

3. Where Scott’s dislike to the Church gets the better 
of his desire to be fair—unconsciously to himself, I doubt 
not—is where the Grandmaster of the Templars, Lucas 
Beaumanoir, having had unfavorable reports of the con- 
duct of his Knights in England, comes over and takes up 
his residence at the Preceptory of Templestowe, to inves- 
tigate for himself the charges. Now, Scott makes us 
Catholics fall between two stools. When we are morally 
bad we are in a state of almost hopeless degradation. 
When we are good and straight, we stand so straight, 
indeed, that we bend backward. Where Brian Bois de 
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Guilbert was certainly a bad man, with little faith and no 
morality to speak of, the Grand Master was austere to 
the limit—much too good to be on earth at all, and ready, 
without fear or favor, to punish anyone who had departed 
from the practice of the stern, monastic rule of the Tem- 
plars. Luxurious living, ornaments of gold and silver, 
and all the rest were ruled out with a remorseless hand 
while the Grand Master was on the spot. 

4. That was perfectly right; but it passes human 
credulity that faith and fervent practice of our religion 
should make a man, naturally kind, so fearfully hard as 
the Grand Master was. He will remind you of the 
Abbot who pronounced sentence on “Constance de Bev- 
erly” in Marmion, which we shall duly take up when we 
come to it in chronological order. 

5. Furthermore, the Grand Master is represented as 
exceedingly superstitious—something rather out of char- 
acter for so strong a man—and is easily worked upon by 
the unworthy Templar, Mont-Fichet, to believe that 
Rebecca the Jewess has preterhuman powers which she 
could possess only by intercourse with the Evil One. 
Knowing that the Popes had always made special laws to 
protect the Jews, and at the worst of times had stood 
between them and the fanaticism of certain Christians, it 
is an insult to our common sense to suppose that this 
really virtuous and fairly well learned old man, the Grand 
Master, should have come from Rome, and fallen an easy 
victim to the talk that Rebecca was a sorceress, and the 
wicked Templar, Bois de Guilbert, had become, against 
his will, a victim to enchantments. 

3. Rebecca is, without question, the finest character 
in Ivanhoe, and the best chapter in the book is that in 
which she resists the advances of Bois de Guilbert, even 
to readiness to throw herself from the parapet of Front 
de Boeuf’s castle, which meant instant death, rather than 
to compromise her virtue. She is absolutely sincere in 
the practice of the Jewish faith, more intelligent and 
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gifted with medical knowledge than any woman of her 
time outside of the Convents, and so charitable that she 
draws no line between the needy Christian and the needy 
Jew—as we see in her care for the disguised Ivanhoe, and 
her equal care for the poor Saxon farmer. On the other 
hand, Scott admits the existence of Christians, like Ivan- 
hoe himself, who rose above the miserable prejudices of 
their time, against the Jews, and willingly befriended 
them. 

4. We have to admire Rebecca’s courage and womanly 
self-respect, as well as her inflexible purity, and her trust 
in God to vindicate her in her trial before the Templars; 
also the chivalry of Ivanhoe in taking up her combat, in 
which, indeed, he had almost to give place to King Rich- 
ard the Lion-hearted, who would have been in time to 
relieve him in the combat, but for the instantaneous death 
of the Templars’ representative, Bois de Guilbert, him- 
self, who died before a blow had been struck. We must 
admit some good traits in this unfortunate man’s charac- 
ter, although he had not the courage to decline the unjust 
combat after Rebecca persisted in her refusal to fly with 
him to the East. Rebecca always was ready, in her inter- 
course with the strong Christians, to show them where 
they were unworthy of the spirit of the faith they pro- 
fessed—something which we have seen in modern Jews, 
especially in literary workers. Rowena is not, by any 
means, comparable in strength with Rebecca. 

5. We must admire, too, the readiness of the Grand 
Master to see in the sudden death of Bois de Guilbert 
what undoubtedly was true—a direct judgment of God, 
for the Templar really died of remorse; and also the 
Grand Master’s willingness to proclaim Rebecca’s virtue 
and to make material satisfaction on her account. 

6. After Rebecca, the characters most to be admired 
are Ivanhoe himself, and even more, Richard the Lion- 
hearted, who was a man of faith, justice and courage. 
Compare Scott and Dr. Parsons. The episode of the 
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disguised King and Friar Tuck is certainly not to edifi- 
cation; and we like the King, when he reveals himself, 
for wanting to take the Friar, whether real or pretended, 
out of his Hermitage, and make him, what he ought to 
have been, a soldier in the King’s service. Richard had 
no use for an unfaithful priest. 

7. The episode of the King and the outlaws, whose 
chief is Robin Hood, has come down to us in various 
forms in English literature. This band was made up of 
men not really bad, but in a manner forced into their 
irregular lives by the unjust severity of the laws against 
them—and King Richard did well in forgiving them and 
attaching them to his person; also in providing them 
against further temptations by “the Forest Charter.” 
The outlaws had a certain rough sense of justice 
and a forecast of democracy in their natures. They saw 
that some had far too much and others far too little, so 
they tried to even up things by taking of the superfluous 
wealth and bestowing it on the poor. This isn’t really 
the lawful way, but in their orderly government and 
desire to help their poorer fellow-creatures we see the 
beginning of changes in the Government of England, 
which were destined profoundly to affect the government 
of the world. 

8. The place in Ivanhoe in which Scott’s invincible 
prejudices against the Catholic Church show themselves 
is in the case of Athelstane, who comes back apparently 
from the dead, and has a long story to tell of the attempts 
of the monks to drug and starve him. Scott admits that 
this story is entirely gratuitous—that he introduced the 
episode of the revival of Athelstane simply to gratify a 
reader who was following the story as a serial, and who 
didn’t want Athelstane, the last survivor of Saxon 
royalty, to die. But to bring this about, it really wasn’t 
necessary to make the unfortunate monks responsible. 

9. Against this, however, we must set the truth and 
beauty with which Scott pictures certain Catholic char- 
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acters and customs elsewhere, as in his metrical 
romances, the Lady of the Lake particularly, and in “The 
Talisman,” another story of the Crusades, the scene of 
which is set in the Holy Land, in which Kenneth, the 
hero (a Scotch youth, by the way) is made a very 
upright and sincere Catholic, and in which also Scott 
shows the beneficent influences of the institution of chiv- 
alry, not only on the Christians themselves, but even on 
the Saracens, who imitated many of the best things they 
saw in their opponents. Richard the Lion-hearted and 
the famous Saladin both figure in this story, and we must 
admire both. 

10. Let me indicate something useful to any who may 
have to instruct others in literature. Compare, for exam- 
ple, Scott’s poor estimate of the Norman character with 
Marion Crawford’s high estimate; and then remember 
that of all the Kelts, the Scotch have kept themselves in 
the greatest isolation. They have not intermarried with 
the English by any means as much as the Irish have, for 
example; and, though more reserved in speech than the 
Irish, and getting more from England on account of their 
change of religion than the Irish got, you will find, even 
to this day, if you have the confidence of the real Scotch, 
that they haven’t much liking for the English, and hold 
themselves nationally much higher. 

11. Again, take a tournament as described by Tenny- 
son in his Idyls of the King—notably in “Lancelot and 
Elaine,” where Lancelot’s kindred, jealous for his glory 
and not recognizing him in his disguise, drive him back 
to the barrier, and he is wounded almost fatally in the 
hour of victory, and Scott’s description of the tournament 
at Ashby. The tournaments in Tennyson are little more 
than fencing matches, destined to keep the Knights in 
practice for war in time of peace. In Scott, while their 
motive is valiant, their actual carrying out, except for the 
good society present, is about as brutal as a prize-fight 
at Reno, and even the women don’t seem very much wor- 
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ried over deaths and accidents. The truth lies, probably, 
between the two extremes. Accidents inevitable with the 
terrible armor, etc. 

12. Another curious thing—the way Scott’s imagina- 
tion and enthusiasm carried him on in certain prose and 
verse, as already indicated, had an extraordinary effect 
on the popular imagination in England particularly. 
Thoughtful persons began to long for a restoration of 
some of those great and beautiful ideals which were dis- 
tinctly Catholic; and Scott’s works, certainly not by 
his intention, but by their own intrinsic force, were 
influential in bringing about the Oxford movement. 

14, Let me repeat, however, my own belief that Scott 
was absolutely honest. No man could have spoken as 
he spoke to his son-in-law, John G. Lockhart, on his 
death-bed, about “the only things which can give a man 
comfort when he lies here” if he knew he had wilfully 
wronged anyone. It is curious that, in Scott’s last illness, 
he loved to have the Stabat Mater and other old Catholic 
hymns read to him. If, by any chance or means, you 
have not read or have forgotten Lockhart’s biography of 
Scott, go over it. After Boswell’s Johnson, it is accounted 
the best bit of biography in the English language, and 
is as fascinating as any novel. It throws into bold relief 
Scott’s absolute honesty—shown by his working so hard 
in his advanced years to pay up debts which fell upon 
him through the failure of his publishers; also his beau- 
tiful home-life and manly friendships. It is a thing 
worthy of note that Scott’s own daughter and the son-in- 
law already mentioned, Lockhart, became Catholics, as 
their descendants remain. It reminds us of a parallel in 
American history. Nathaniel Hawthorne, though never 
so prejudiced as Scott against the Catholic Church, and 
willing, indeed, to admit its divine foundation, was easily 
disedified by unworthy men, either in history or contem- 
porary life. For all that, just as in Scott’s case, his 
daughter, Rose Hawthorne, and his son-in-law, George 
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Parsons Lathrop, also Hawthorne’s biographer, became 
Catholics. 

15. The next Crusades, the fourth, from 1202-1204— 
which was mainly a fight between the Greeks and the 
Latins for the possession of Constantinople, as an indirect 
way to the main end, the conquest of the Holy Places, 
the fifth and sixth Crusade, between 1218 and 1239, the 
fifth receiving its impulse from Pope Innocent III., a 
splendid man who wished Constantinople to be disre- 
garded. We must not forget that he was the Pope of the 
great preceding reformatory Council of the Lateran. Nor 
must we fail to mention the pathetic story of the chil- 
dren’s crusade, unauthorized, of course, but led by a 
young shepherd of Provence, and which desolated many 
homes in France and Italy. However great the faith 
which instigated this movement, we must condemn it for 
its terrible want of prudence. There is little further to 
say about the Crusades as an historical movement, except 
to take up the character of St. Louis, King of France, the 
hero of the eighth Crusade—the seventh and eighth cov- 
ered from 1248 to 1270; and then summarize what the 
crusades really effected, albeit they failed of their primary 
purpose. 
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XVIII. 


SAINT LOUIS OF THE CRUSADES. 


1. The history of the seventh and eighth Crusades— 
1248-1299—is best studied in the life of their hero, King 
Louis IX. of France, now known to us as St. Louis. I 
have often said in the course of my lectures that the 
Saints have suffered at the hands of their friends; many 
presenting them to us as freaks, rather than as sanctified 
human beings. That is not the Catholic ideal of Saint- 
ship. King Louis was a very human, albeit a holy man. 
In his single-hearted devotion to religion he can hold 
his own with St. Bernard of Clairvaux, the Saint of the 
Second Crusade. In his fighting qualities he is not a 
whit less heroic than Richard the Lion-Hearted, a hero of 
the Third Crusade, though much more rational and con- 
sequently less spectacular. It must be remembered, 
however, that though it is to be feared King Richard was 
now and then rather profane, and at all times too hot- 
headed and adventurous, he was a good Christian, and 
magnanimous to all men. He even had a great idea of 
converting Saladin, whose personal qualities he much 
admired, while he abhorred Mohammedanism. His 
plan was very simple. He meant to have one good fight 
in presence of two armies with Saladin; he expected to 
beat the Sultan by his superior strength, and then forth- 
with to convert him, and have him baptized on the spot, 
with water carried in his own helmet. Then, being mag- 
nanimous, and having great faith in Saladin’s honor, he in- 
tended to give him as a Christian convert some fine office 
in Palestine and let him look after Christian interests there. 
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This was a very nice idea. Unfortunately for the simple- 
hearted Richard, Saladin was as much attached to the 
Mohammedan faith as Richard was to Christianity, and 
the famous single combat and baptism on the field of bat- 
tle never came off. The most Richard could accomplish 
with his formidable and respected opponent was to con- 
clude an honorable truce with him, Saladin assuring him 
that the Mohammedans also revered Jerusalem as a Holy 
City, and that the Sacred Places would not suffer. In 
the history of the Crusades, one gets a glimpse, now and 
then, of what I have already dwelt upon in regard to 
Mohammedanism, as a curious mixture of Christianity 
and Judaism. They revere Our Divine Redeemer under 
the title Issa-ben-Miriam—Jesus the Son of Mary, the 
Virgin, although in other things they set Mohammed 
above Christ. 

2. St. Louis was, by nature, more rational than 
Richard. He was born in 1214, the son of Louis VIII. 
and of Blanche of Castille. His father died early and 
the saintly warrior was brought up very largely by his 
mother—a woman with a genius for statesmanship and 
with many other great qualities. She was a Spaniard, 
and had the almost Arabian stoicism, and the English 
persistence which distinguish the Spanish from all other 
Latin nationalities, putting them in a class by them- 
selves. As a regent, she held the kingdom together for 
her son with a firmness which few men could have 
equalled. After he attained his majority she was still 
his chief counsellor and almost his associate on the 
throne. As a Christian, she was a model. You all re- 
member her counsel to her son, about putting his duty to 
God first: “Much as I love you, I would rather see you 
drop dead at my feet than have you commit a mortal 
sin.” Her death at the age of sixty-five was much 
lamented, especially by the poor, to whom she had always 
been most kind. “She would have had them all rich,” 
says the old chronicler, “and she was strictly just.” 
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8. St. Louis inherited piety from both parents, but 
his great strength of character and his justice as a ruler 
from his mother; with the quick temper which he always 
had to combat, from his father. 

4. There are some things in the strict early training 
and manifestations of character of St. Louis which singu- 
larly remind one of the boyhood of George Washington, 
whom his tutor was instructed to correct, and faithfully 
tried to correct by the stringent processes common to the 
time of St. Louis and Washington, alike. But St. Louis, 
though he battled with his natural character long after 
he was his own master, and did severer penance for his 
faults than his tutor would have inflicted for them, never 
quite rid himself of a strong tendency to obstinacy. 

5. Blanche of Castile took a hand in the marriage of 
her son, but so tactfully that he really was led to the 
woman whom he would have chosen, in the person of 
Margaret of Provence, whom he tenderly loved, and who, 
though not so heroic in her piety as her husband, made 
him a very excellent wife. Blanche, however, was not as 
good a mother-in-law as she had been a mother, and I 
fear the young wife had somewhat to suffer. Neverthe- 
less, she saw to it that her son’s marriage was very 
splendidly celebrated, and it was a great day for the 
poor throughout the kingdom—both Louis and his mother 
never wishing to have any personal happiness that was 
not also reflected in the lives of the most needy of his 
subjects. 

6. Unfortunately, we constantly forget how many and 
great Saints found their way to Heaven in the married 
state, and to be pleasing to God in this state, there must 
be a great love between husband and wife. St. Louis’ 
devotion to his wife was not only tender, but courtly and 
romantic; and as he was but 19, and she several years 
younger, it was the ardent love of youth on both sides. 
The historical novelist has already found material in the 
life of St. Louis, and though he doesn’t take it quite in 
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the Catholic fashion, he is perfectly correct in showing 
St. Louis as an ardent lover. 

7. Blanche was of rather an austere temperament, and 
the demonstrativeness of the young husband and wife 
annoyed her. It was very hard for them to get a moment 
to themselves. Of their several residences Louis and 
Margaret preferred the Castle of Pontoise. There their 
apartments were on different floors but connecting by a 
winding staircase, and in the middle of the staircase the 
young lovers used to meet, having previously given in- 
structions to their respective ladies and gentlemen in 
waiting to tap when the Queen mother was seen ap- 
proaching either suite. According to the direction she 
took, Louis would hurry back to his room, and Margaret 
to hers; not for fear, but because they didn’t want to 
annoy her. It must be admitted that she made life a 
bit hard for Margaret, although the latter was of her 
choosing. The marriage was blessed with eleven chil- 
dren. Margaret, however, had some feminine diplomacy 
—which she doubtless felt she needed, but which wasn’t 
quite saintly, in dealing with her husband. 

8. The king was a good father, but, on account of his 
office, there were times when he felt he should consider 
his kingdom before his sons; and once when he was ser- 
iously ill, he told their heir apparent of it: quote (P. 27, 
(from St. Louis in “The Saints” series). He had one 
daughter, Isabella, whom he especially loved. We owe 
much of our minute information on the private life of 
St. Louis to Joinville, Seneschal of Champagne, who was 
constantly with the King, and was really a sort of Bos- 
well to him. Much of Joinville’s Memoirs are incorpor- 
ated into M. Sepet’s Life, above indicated. The King’s 
daughter, Isabella, was called for his favorite sister, who 
is known in the Church as Blessed Isabella, and who, 
with her royal brother, founded the abbey of Long- 
champs, in which she took the veil. 
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9. The friendship between St. Louis and Joinville began 
during the Seventh Crusade, both of them having taken 
the Cross about the same time. Joinville showed great 
valor at Damietta and at Mansourak. During the first 
Crusade, as the retreating army of the Christians was 
getting away from Damietta, the King, after his ransom, 
and Queen going by boat to Acte with some of their 
soldiers, Joinville had charge of the fires. (Quote “Life:” 
P. 51.) The King’s temperance lecture to young Joinville 
(P. 54). 

10. It was during the siege of Damietta, during the 
seventh Crusade that the King was taken prisoner. His 
natural horror of captivity was much aggravated by his 
fears for his wife; for Margaret, who had gone with him, 
was about to become the mother of her fourth child. 
Quote “Life:” P. 20. 

11. The King was as disinterested as Godfrey de Boil- 
lon. He set the Saracens the good example of keeping 
faith with them in the payment of ransom, etc., so as 
to excite their admiration. One of his great desires 
was to convert the Saracens. Indeed, 500 of them 
were converted through his means. He used to say that, 
if he deserved it, he would rather be called an honest man 
than an exceedingly devout man—feeling that justice 
would prepare the way for a higher degree of piety, 
whereupon mere lip devotion, not founded on justice, 
would count for but little. Incidentally, be it said, he 
treated the Jews much better than many of his contem- 
porary sovereigns, so much so that 24,000 Jews were con- 
verted to Christianity during his reign. 

12. In the eighth Crusade, his soldiers were mainly the 
sons of his former companions. He was much too sick 
to undertake this enterprise, so three of his own sons 
went with him. He got only as far as Tunis, where he 
died most piously. The example he set in the former 
Crusade, both of working with his hands on the fortifica- 
tions and of burying the dead. 
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13. His death took place on August 25, 1270; and his 
friend Joinville testified at the process of his canoniza- 
tion, which took place within about twenty years, so 
many and notable were the miracles performed at his 
tomb and through his intercession. (Not possible to 
have canonizations so speedily now). 

14. His wife survived him 25 years.’ Her country was 
greatly in her debt for her action in asserting her rights 
as a wife, when between the two crusades, St. Louis 
thought for awhile of laying aside his crown and becom- 
ing a monk. She would not hear of it, and she is much 
commended for this—because St. Louis, however well 
intentioned, would have made a serious mistake in leav- 
ing his proper vocation. 

15. The most striking virtues in the character of St. 
Louis, both supernatural and natural, are his faith, his 
courage, and his absolute honesty and justice. Tell the 
story of his faith in the Blessed Sacrament. 

16. Even Voltaire says of St. Louis: “It is seldom 
given to any man to go further in virtue than he went.” 

17. He maintained his temporal rights firmly. He got 
on very well with the Popes, but he would never have 
favored Mgr. Benson’s idea of giving them the temporal 
overlordship of the kingdoms of the world. He liked the 
society of men of learning, and good, instructive conver- 
sation at table. 

18. St. Louis and St. Thomas Aquinas. The Saint and 
the Franciscans. The appearance of the Mongols, or the 
Chinese, as a factor during the last crusade. St. Louis 
helped to send some missionaries to China. At one time, 
during the thirteenth century, it really seemed as if China 
might have become Christian. 

20. Great Kings of the Crusades: the uncrowned God- 
frey de Bouillon, Frederick Barbarossa, Richard the Lion- 
hearted, St. Louis. Great preacher, St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. 
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XIX. 


THE ACTUAL ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE 
CRUSADES. 


1 We know that the Crusades failed in their primal 
purpose, the conquest of Jerusalem and the safeguarding 
by Christians of the Holy Places. So far as their chief 
end was concerned, all that was ever done, was done 
by Godfrey de Bouillon in the first Crusade. He won 
Jerusalem, and for nearly a hundred years it was the 
center of a Christian kingdom. After him it was 
briefly conserved, and the object of the Crusades was 
defeated, mainly by the dissensions of the leaders. Most 
of the rank and file were good, honest Christian men, 
who, if they failed to enter the earthly Jerusalem, 
undoubtedly made sure their title to the Heavenly Jeru- 
salem. 

2. But was all their suffering in vain? No; for they 
helped to keep the Mohammedans out of Europe; even- 
tually freed Spain from the Moors; and protected Chris- 
tian States from further invasion by the glorious victory 
of Lepanto in 1571. Even after that, much might have 
been done to check the Turks according to Leibnitz, in 
his letter, in 1670, to Louis XIV. of France. Quote from 
P. 251 of Parsons, Vol. II. 

3. Well, in the nineteenth century, England, or rather 
Great Britain, conquered Egypt, under Lord Cromer, and 
while allowing the Egyptians a nominal sovereignty, has 
kept a mighty strong hand on them ever since; and De 
Lesseps has built the Suez Canal. 

4. The best historian of the Crusades is Caesar Cantu. 
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If 2,000,000 lives were given in the Crusades, which 
extended from the last of the eleventh till well toward the 
end of the thirteenth century, we must remember that in 
less than four years, in our American Civil War, about 
half a million lives were lost; and if these Christian lives 
had not been lost in the East, they would have been lost 
in Europe—and perhaps many more, ‘under Mohamme- 
dan invasions, or in the wretched quarrels of developing 
States. 

5. Some say the Crusades were foolish because their 
primary motive is supernatural. Yet he is accounted a 
rash man who would say today that the 10,000,000 mar- 
tyrs who, in three centuries, laid down their lives for the 
propagation of Christianity were foolish, while we, even 
in a temporal way, are enjoying the freedom, the good 
laws, and all the other consequences which flowed as a 
matter of course from the Spirit of Christ. 

6. Were the Crusades just? It seems a silly question, 
but it has been asked. When the followers of Mohammed 
were persecuting the Christians of the East, whom they 
had despoiled of their territory, was it not right for the 
Christians of the West to go to their assistance: more 
especially as they had object lessons in what the Turks 
would do in Europe, as when they got into Spain and 
Portugal; and knowing they were intent to approach 
from Italy, and threatened France. 

7. Was there any material advantage, besides keeping 
out a horde of ferocious fanatics? Industries were 
advanced. Trade began to flourish between the little 
Italian States and the East; silks, crystals, rare gems, 
were introduced. New wants were created, and money 
was put in circulation to satisfy them. Windmills were 
introduced from Asia. 

8. The science of government was advanced in Europe 
by the absence of so many petty princes and the fall of 
feudalism was hastened. The minds of men were enlarged 
by travel and adventure. 
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9. The Crusades retarded, for nearly 200 years, the 
downfall of Constantinople, and might have hindered it 
until this day, if the Greeks had been even politically 
wise. 

10. Cantu tells of what the Crusades accomplished for 
the arts and letters. (Parsons, Vol. II., P. 257.) 

11. Commerce profited. Europe became acquainted 
with the sugar cane, alum, indigo, and many valuable 
drugs. The spirit of adventure was quickened, and never 
exhausted itself until Columbus had discovered America, 
and other men of all European nations had followed him. 

12. We must not forget that the Crusades wrought the 
conversion of many Saracens; and we know what we 
should think of the conquest of a single soul. The father 
of the famous Thomas a Becket, the martyred Archbishop 
of Canterbury, is said to have met and loved a Saracen 
’ girl. He had to leave her, but with the words, “Gilbert 
London,” the Eastern girl found her way to her lover. 
Bayard Taylor claims like origin: 


“The children of the Palm and Pine 
Renew their blended lives in mine. 


121%. A new kind of religious life was introduced into 
Europe for the widows and orphans of the Crusades— 
the Belgian Beguinages remain, Bayard Taylor came hon- 
estly by his fondness for travel, being better known for 
many years, after the middle of the nineteenth century, 
as “the great American traveler,” even than through the 
books which were the result of his adventures. Litera- 
ture of the Crusades affected all literature: poetry and 
prose, innumerable ballads. 

13. All that Parsons says Mgr. T. J. Shahan confirms, 
in his chapter on “The Results of the Crusades” in his 
“Middle Ages,” adding the Crusades were the political 
school of Europe, and that they developed the art of war. 
Perhaps we are less impressed by this last statement just 
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now, with the international tribunal of The Hague so 
much in evidence. But even yet we must be prepared 
for self-defense; and it is by no means certain, at this 
moment, that we have heard the last of the Turks as dan- 
gers to Europe. 

14, The keeping up of the spirit of chivalry, the exal- 
tation of woman, which some deemed for a time extrava- 
gant, gave us the higher education of woman in Italy, 
Spain, and for a time—during the Renaissance—in Eng- 
land. Then, in northern lands, this flickered down, only 
to revive in America in women’s colleges, and in a respect 
for women and a consideration of their wants and wishes 
even politically, which can’t be exceeded anywhere. 

And all this came through sincere men’s devotion 


“To the World’s ransom, Blessed Mary’s Son.” 


14. The spirit of the Crusades lives on. Cardinal 
Lavigerie and his work to abolish the last remnants of 
Mohammedan slavery in Africa, His tour through 
Europe. Edward VII. then Prince of Wales, presided. 
Showing the little slave’s hand. His general letter in 
1890. The White Fathers, among whom every nation- 
ality is represented. Shall we ever recover Jerusalem? 
T think we must wait until, according to the common 
belief in the Church, the Jews are converted, to see the 
Holy City in the hands of Catholics. 
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XX. 


RELIGIOUS HAPPENINGS IN EUROPE DURING 
THE CRUSADES. 


1. Among the important happenings in Europe of the 
two centuries during which the Crusades were going on 
in the East, was the rise, about 1160, of the Waldenses, 
called for their founder, Peter Waldo, who was so much 
affected by the sudden death of a prominent citizen of 
Lyons, that he at once disposed of his goods to the poor, 
and began to lead a very austere life. For years there 
was nothing to be criticized: in dress, they would look 
to our modern eyes like a blend of the Franciscans and 
the Quakers; but the life they proposed to lead would be 
far too severe for persons in the secular state.. For exam- 
ple, they would not go into trade for fear of becoming 
untruthful in praising their merchandise, etc.; nor would 
they save money. In the beginning they went faithfully 
to Mass and to the Sacraments. . 

2. Then, giving over the Bible, especially the New Tes- 
tament, to all to interpret, they began to object to 
the orders and degrees among the clergy; admitted no 
Sacraments save Baptism and the Eucharist, but consid- 
ered Baptism unnecessary; repudiated Matrimony as a 
Sacrament, but laid down some extremely austere rules 
for married persons; and decided that no sin could be 
venial. We have their doctrines from Saccho, who had 
been a Bishop among them. 

3. Presently, they began to split up into various small 
bodies, which went into all sorts of extravagances, includ- 
ing such erroneous teaching on the Blessed Trinity as that 
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St. Peter was the Holy Ghost; that matrimony was essen- 
tially sinful; that the souls of men were rebel spirits 
expelled from heaven; that all the patriarchs of the Old 
Law and even St. John the Baptist were devils; that 
much of the Old Testament was the work of devils, etc. 
Surely, such judgment showed the need of an interpreter 
and judge for the Sacred Scriptures. Many passages in 
the O. T. are difficult, largely because of the loss of con- 
temporaries’ works—alluded to in its own text, which 
might have thrown light on them; but all are lighted up 
by the use which Christ Himself made of the Sacred 
Books, and by the Supreme Judiciary which He left in 
the Church. One branch of these extraordinary persons 
taught that Mary, the Mother of Our Lord, was an angel, 
and that His Body was angelic. Some taught the co-ex- 
istence of a good and an evil principle in creation (which 
is technically called Manicheism), and also the transmi- 
gration of souls. Finally, came the Albigenses, of whom 
more later. The Albigenses also condemned marriage. 
The Waldenses and the sects derived from them, as well 
as the Albigenses, having been at various times condemn- 
ed in Provincial Councils, were finally condemned by the 
whole official Church, in the Eleventh General Council 
(Third of the Lateran) in 1179—and afterwards, while 
some of the first-named settled in Switzerland and kept 
fairly quiet, others further degenerated into mere bands 
of outlaws, profaning churches, robbing burning, etc. 

4. A great figure in the Church at this time was Pope 
Innocent III., who had been Cardinal Lothaire Conti, but 
who, on his election to the Chair of St. Peter in 1198, 
took the name just given and by which he is known in 
history. He was only 37 at this time, and he had to face 
a very stormy prospect in Germany, France, England, 
and Rome. The Pope was, theoretically, the Overlord, 
or Court of Appeal; but he was sought by the kings 
when they needed him—he always had to stand between 
them and the people, and was often badly treated when 
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he could not be used. The German Emperor had 
usurped most of the Papal territory. Rome itself was 
a sort of a Republic. The Pope allowed the temporal 
government to go on as he found it, under the direc- 
tion of a Senator, who was changed every year. Inno- 
cent finally recovered the Papal States from Otho IV. 
Before this there was question as to whether the 
Emperor of Germany should be an elective or an hered- 
itary monarch. The theory was for the former. The 
powerful Hohenstaufen family, of which Barbarossa 
came, wanted, however an hereditary monarch; Philip 
of Suabia tried to bring this about, but in face of the 
opposition of the strong German princes, the best he 
could do for his candidate was to make him go forward 
first for an election. Otho of Saxony managed to secure 
the first election; but Philip had the strongest army; 
while Frederick II. of Sicily, still a small child, was the 
choice of others. Here were three elected kings, all of 
whose adherents took up arms. The Pope, called upon 
to interfere, decided in favor of Otho, as being the best 
man. He was a great friend of Richard II. of England, 
the valiant but short-lived Crusader. This agreement 
stood, although Otho was not very energetic in respect- 
ing the promises he had made to the Pope. On the vio- 
lent death of Philip, at the hands of another Otho (of 
Wittelsbach) in 1208, all Germany came over to Otho IV., 
who, as a measure of conciliation was betrothed to a 
daughter of his murdered rival. Otho was solemnly 
crowned in Rome, but the ceremony was hardly over 
when the German and the Roman soldiers were fighting. 
Otho ravaged Italy and even made war on the young 
Frederick II. of Sicily, whom his widowed mother, Con- 
stance, had confided to the Pope’s care. Otho was duly 
excommunicated. In 1214, his people having numerously 
revolted against him, the German troops united with 
those of Philip Augustus of France, defeated him, and 
Frederick II. was acclaimed Emperor of Germany. He 
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was not a success, either as a ruler or a Christian, but of 
him more later. 

5. Previous to this, despite his natural friendship for 
Philip Augustus of France, Pope Innocent had to act 
severely against him because of his infamous treatment 
of his young wife, Ingelburga, sister of Canute VI., King 
of Denmark. Philip Augustus had been left a widower 
when only 23 years of age, by the death of his first wife, 
Isabelle of Hainaut. Poor Ingelburga was only seven- 
teen at the time of her marriage. Everything was appar- 
ently proper and regular, and the day after the wedding 
she was solemnly and publicly crowned. It was noticed, 
however, that the King behaved very strangely. A few 
months later, Philip, with the aid of some unworthy 
Bishops, most of them his relatives, held an assembly, 
and tried to prove the marriage null and void, on the 
ground of Ingelburga’s relationship to Philip’s first wife. 
The poor little Queen, realizing that it was a frivolous 
pretext, appealed to Rome. She refused to return to Den- 
mark till her cause was adjudged by the Pope, and mean 
time was tenderly cared for by the kindly nuns of Beau- 
repaire. Pope Celestine III., Innocent’s predecessor, 
declared the marriage of Philip and Ingelburga was valid, 
and could not be dissolved. The consanguinity was a 
flimsy pretext. Nevertheless, Philip refused to restore 
her to her rights, and presently persuaded Agnes of 
Moraine to marry him. Innocent upheld his predecessor, 
and would not listen to Philip’s story, unless he would 
put away Agnes. On his refusal, the Pope ordered the 
whole kingdom to be put under an interdict, so long as 
the King maintained marriage relations with Agnes. 
Describe an interdict. See Catholic Encyclopedia. Philip 
made up with Ingelburga, but would not live with 
her. The King alleged sorcery as the reason of his aver- 
sion to Ingelburga. The Pope’s answer. At last, after 
twenty years, Philip really returned to Ingelburga, and 
there was no further trouble till his death. 
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6. Now to England. Archbishops had always stood 
for the people’s rights. Henry II. and Thomas 4a Becket. 
Rosamond. Refer to Tennyson’s poem, “Becket.” Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, Presbyterian, (quote). (The Poetry of 
Tennyson, pp. 214-215. 

7. The Pope put Cardinal Langton into the see of Can- 
terbury. John Lackland behaved so badly that, in 1209, 
John was excommunicated and an interdict proclaimed 
in England. John having no claim on the good will of 
his subjects, and no regard from neighboring princes, 
finally resolved to throw himself on the Pope’s mercy, 
and hold England as a vassal from the Pope. While this 
may or may not have displeased the people of England, 
it is quite true that England had been not long before in 
vassalage to France. John declared he would receive the 
laws of the Good King Edward (the Saxon), Saint Edward 
the Confessor. Democratic. Evidently, he didn’t keep 
his word, or we should not have had Runnymede, with the 
barons and the Bishops, the latter headed by Cardinal 
Langton, forcing the Magna Charta from King John. It 
is true that Pope Innocent censured the barons especially 
for taking the King, in his state of vassalage, at a disad- | 
vantage, declaring that he himself would have restored 
their rights; but Cardinal Langton attended the Fourth 
Council of Lateran. Magna Charta stood. Bishops back- 
ed it. Whittier’s poem, “The Curse of the Charter 
Breakers.” 

8. The preaching of St. Dominic to the Albigenses. The 
Saint favored only prayer, preaching, education, and 
good example. No temporal punishments for heresy. 
The Albigenses were worse than the Mohammedans. 
I simply can’t express to you in language what they 
taught about the origin of Christianity. The Moham- 
medans were immeasurably better. A crusade against 
them. Necessary, for they were as hard fighters as the 
Mohammedans. If Simon de Montfort was as cruel as 
he is alleged to have been at the siege of Beziers, he 
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deserves reprobation. Conflicting stories, just as there 
were in 1911 about the Italians and Mohammedans in 
Tripoli. 

§. Founding of the Franciscans, begun in 1209. The 
Pope’s dream. Founding of the Dominicans in 1216. 
What both were for. Non-Catholic Franciscan literature: 
Pressense, A. Alger in Modern Catholic Work: Father 
Paschal Robinson’s books; Maurice F. Egan’s “Every- 
body’s St. Francis.” Fourth Council of Lateran. 

10. Various estimates of Pope Innocent. Frederick II. 
and Pope Honorius III. Thirteenth General Council at 
Lyons. Attempts at healing the Greek Schism under 
Gregory IX. (Parsons: Vol. II., P. 359 and further.) 
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XXI. 


ROME AND RUSSIA. 


1. After Crawford’s “Arethusa,” in which the bad side 
of the Empire of Constantinople and the historic faults 
of the Greeks were shown, it is only justice to say that 
these Greeks, in their own land, still survive, holding fast 
to the Catholic Faith with the exception of the doctrine 
of the procession of the Holy Ghost and the Supremacy 
_ of the See of Rome, and marked by a tender devotion to 
the Person of Our Lord. You know the modern struggle 
for the Independence of Greece; you know the poem, 
“Marco Bozzaris’—Mother Angela had it in one of the 
readers on which I was brought up; you know Byron’s 
part in the struggle, and his poems inspired thereby; but 
perhaps some don’t know that he died in a Greek monas- 
tery on Mount Athos with a Crucifix under his pillow. 
There was a famous American, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
concerned in that struggle, and he afterwards married 
Julia Ward, of New York, famous in American literary 
and social history as Julia Ward Howe. One of her daugh- 
ters married a Greek, Michael Anagnos, whom I also 
knew. They had no children, so the religious question 
never came into prominence, but he evidently always 
adhered to his own faith; for, when he died a few years 
ago, he was buried with the Greek rites, and was much 
mourned in the Greek colony in Boston. 

2. A story which will give you a much more pleasing 
picture of social and religious life in modern Greece—in 
contrast with Marion Crawford’s Arethusa—Mrs. Howe, 
by the way, was Marion Crawford’s aunt—is “The Olym- 
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pic Victor,” by James B. Connolly, in which the devout 
girl betrothed to one of the contestants in the Marathon 
races, persuaded her lover to go with her to confession 
and Communion on the morning of the race. He was 
the victor. I knew personally some of the American prize- 
winners, and I also know Mr. James B. Connolly—who 
is not a Greek! : 

3. We left off our historical retrospect of the Greek 
Schism at the second break between Constantinople and 
Rome in 1053, while Michael Cerularius was Patriarch of 
Constantinople. Having gained much influence over cer- 
tain other high dignitaries who used the Greek rite, this 
Patriarch proceeded to make charges against Rome. The 
Pope, Leo IX., was then a prisoner of the Normans in 
Benevento. The charges were all trivial. 

4. As soon as possible the Pope answered, setting forth 
minutely that difference of customs might exist without 
difference in doctrine. The Greeks not only may but 
ought to observe their own venerable customs. Nothing 
can rupture communion except difference in Faith or 
actual disobedience to the Holy See. 

5. Cerularius appeared to be satisfied; and invited the 
Pope to send legates to Constantinople. Some of the dig- 
nitaries submitted at once. Cerularius held out; and he 
and his following were excommunicated. We have seen 
what intense interest the secular people of the Greek 
Communion took in religious matters. Cerularius spread 
the report that the excommunication extended to the 
whole people, whereat these were up in arms at once. 
The Emperor Monomachus never directly abetted the 
Schism, but his untimely death, the death of Pope Leo 
IX., and a year’s vacancy of the Holy See gave Cerularius 
his chance. By degrees he won over the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem. Peter of Antioch 
had, however, no grounds of complaint, except the Roman 
form of baptism and the inevitable “Filioque.” Neverthe- 
less, the Schism then crystallized has endured with brief 
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periods of union, the last at the Council of Florence in 
1439, until our own day. 

5. The importance of a correct statement of the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost. Scriptural: St. Paul and “the 
sound form of words.” Herein is doctrine involved. The 
importance of One Head. Scriptural also. Christ’s pray- 
er, “That they may be one.” 

6. The Russians received the Faith from missionaries 
sent from Rome while there was unity between Greece 
and Rome: during the tenth century. Their national 
apostles were Sts. Cyril and Methodius, whose feasts we 
also commemorate. A great celebration of their thou- 
sandth anniversary under Pope Leo XIII. 

7. They remained in communion with Rome until the 
twelfth century, when, with the exception of the Church 
in Galicia, the bond was severed. The Russians commu- 
" nicate with the Greeks, differing from them, however, in 
recognizing the Primacy, but not the supremacy of the 
Pope. The Greeks look to Constantinople, and won’t 
consider the Pope. 

8. The Russian Church is, to all intents and purposes, 
national, governed by the Holy Synod, with the Czar as 
final judge—marriage cases, etc. Both churches have the 
Apostolic Succession. 

9. As with the Greeks, there is no general tendency 
to any further doctrinal change than they started out 
with. Their devotion to Our Lord is intense; and the 
great ambition of many, even among the very poor of 
Russia, is to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. They 
have their shrines and local pilgrimages: one of which, 
St. Seraphine, was visited by the present Empress when 
she was praying for a son. She had been the mother of 
four daughters, and it is said that her mother-in-law 
looked with great disfavor upon her, till the little boy 
came. 

10. At the time of the Council of Florence, 1439, 
there were as many Catholics as Schismatics in Russia. 
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It was several centuries before Russia manifested dis- 
tinct antagonism for the Church of Rome. 

11. Though the Greeks and Russians are united in their 
opposition to Rome, nothing will induce them to have lot 
or part with the separated Christian bodies of the West, 
although many attempts, especially by the Anglicans, 
have been made. Sometimes these are politely evaded. 
Again, official action is taken which leaves no one in the 
dark as to the determination of the Greeks and Russians 
to “stay put.” When a daughter of Queen Victoria mar- 
ried the Czar of Russia, she had formally to renounce 
Anglicanism. The same thing happened in Greece. 

12. Father Ivan Gagarin, a Russian Jesuit, is probably 
the best authority on present and past conditions in Rus- 
sia and Greece, in the matter of religion. He declares 
that the Byzantine spirit sacrificed the unity and inde- 
pendence of the Church for the exaltation of the Greek 
Empire, and failed in its end. The Greeks have dwindled 
down to about ten millions, while the Russians (with 
their Old Slavic Rite) are not less than 60,000,000. The 
more devout and learned of the clergy of the latter yearn 
for the restoration of unity. Poland (the Ireland of Rus- 
sia) has always adhered to Rome; and the Russians, hat- 
ing this great people, whom they cannot conquer, have 
identified Polonism, as they call it, with Catholicity. This 
increases the difficulty. 

13. Then, there is a jealous fear that Rome would take 
away their own customs, to which they are so much 
attached. That would never happen. 

14. Pope Benedict IV. on this subject. “The White 
Czar”; the Emancipation of the Serfs. The assassination 
of Alexander II. His last anointing and Holy Commu- 
nion on the snow bank where he fell. 

15. Pope Leo XIII. and the resumption of political 
relations with the Russians. His wise policy with all the 
Eastern separated churches. Large bodies of these, some- 
times whole towns and villages, came in together. Wher- 
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ever the separated churches, they have an object lesson 
in the policy of Rome in what are called the Uniate Chris- 
tians, whose rites and ceremonies are like theirs, but who 
are united with Rome. Thus there are Greek Uniates, 
Armenian Uniates, Syrian and Slavonic Uniates, etc. 
They retain all their dignities and special privileges. 
There was, late in 1911, a council of the Armenian 
Bishops and their Patriarch in Rome. 

16. Rome is always ready to accommodate in discip- 
line. She is inflexible only on the question of doctrine. 
Much yearning for reunion in England. If it ever came 
on a large scale, doubtless we should see much conces- 
sion to national feeling outside of doctrinal matters. 

17. Immigration to America and the Oriental Chris- 
tians, both Uniate and Schismatic. The question of celi- 
_ bacy; and the preference for it increasing. 
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XXII. 


THE INQUISITION. 


1. Let me say, at the outset, that, although I shall try 
to explain, I shall not try to defend the Inquisition, in 
whatever form it appeared, when it inflicted temporal 
penalties for spiritual offenses. When we speak of the 
spirit of the age, in the case of known and admitted 
cruelties of the Inquisition, we maintain that, above 
the spirit of the age, the Spirit of Christ should have been 
remembered, and that the Spirit of Christ is essentially 
opposed to persecution for conscience sake. 

2. Nor shall we mitigate the Inquisition in Catholic 
lands by the “You're another” argument of similar tribu- 
nals in Protestant lands. “You’re another” is no argu- 
ment at all. It should only mean that, where the offense 
was common at all, we must all together put our foreheads 
in the dust and say: “Lord, forgive us!” 

3. It is necessary, however, to state plainly what 
the Inquisition was and is—for there is still a Roman 
Inquisition—a necessary institution. The name, how- 
ever, is against it; for so much of truth and lies, 
tangled together, are suggested by the very word, 
that we should be glad to render it into English 
by its equivalent term, “A Court of Investigation” 
—with doctrinal, and not civil, matter for its sub- 
ject. This Inquisition, and all preceding like-named 
methods of safeguarding the integrity of the Faith, 
have nothing to do with the Deposit of Faith. They are 
purely matters of discipline; and one may be the most 
earnest Catholic possible and still deplore the fact that 
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any ecclesiastics ever were carried away by the spirit of 
their age; or, to put it practically, should have had so 
little statesmanship as not to see how futile was the 
attempt to coerce men’s consciences. 

3. The Inquisition, as it exists today in Rome, is 
chiefly a court of investigation in the matter of purity of 
doctrine. a logical consequence of the unity of the 
Church, and its censures and punishments, entirely of a 
spiritual character, will be defended by every fair-minded 
man, Catholic or non-Catholic. Its powers have been 
exercised within a few years in the cases of several priests 
and seculars—priests mainly—who revived certain old 
errors under a new form, and have hence been called 
“Modernists.” These errors consisted in attempts at 
undermining the doctrines of the Divinity of Christ, and 
the Divine origin of the Church. In some cases they 
were specifically directed against the Bodily Resurrec- 
tion of Our Lord. You remember St. Paul, on this foun- 
dation of our Faith. 

4. The Catholic Church, or any other religious body, 
has certainly the right to prescribe her conditions of 
membership, especially as membership can’t be forced. 
No one quarrels with a University or a College for set- 
ting forth the conditions under which it will admit and 
keep its students. If we don’t find one school to our 
liking, we can try another; but everywhere we'll find 
laws. No sane person protests against the rules of a club, 
which excludes the person who will not accept them; or 
who, having come in, won’t keep them. No one but the 
Anarchist fights our Federal and State Governments for 
having definite codes of laws, and Federal and State pros- 
ecuting attorneys with power to “enquire into”—this is 
the origin of the word “Inquisition”—the case on behalf 
of either government. Without these we should have no 
stable government—just chaos. Therefore, what is right 
for one organization is right for another. Meantime, men 
have no right to coerce or cajole anyone whomsoever 
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into being a Catholic,or an Episcopalian, a Methodist, a 
Hebrew, or a Morm@#n. A rational being must follow his 
conscience, which Cardinal Newman well calls “The 
Aboriginal Vicar of Christ.” 

5. But there is further the question of plain human 
honor, and for this I will take my argument from a Pro- 
testant clergyman, writing in The Independent of New 
York, the editor of which is Dr. William Hayes Ward. 
The contributor was writing of certain Protestant 
heresy trials, mainly among the Presbyterians and the 
Methodists, sometimes in the Church of England, also. 
He raised the interesting point as to whether it is com- 
mon decency for a man to accept a salary as a Presbyter- 
ian or a Methodist clergyman, and teach doctrines not 
accepted by either denomination; and whether it was 
not perfectly proper to deprive such a man of his office 
if he persisted in his offense. Every honorable man must 
answer the question in the affirmative. It is equally true 
that no Catholic priest should accept the honors and 
emoluments of his office and preach other than Catholic 
doctrine; and he has no right to complain if, in the event 
of his persistence in the latter course, he is deprived of 
his office and excommunicated from the body of the 
faithful. Such righteous punishment doesn’t mean that 
anyone attempts to coerce his freedom of thought. If 
he persisted in a like course in the army or the navy, he 
would he court-martialed, and his penalty would be more 
severe than any which the Church can inflict; if in the 
law, he would be disbarred; if in medicine, he would be 
expelled from the medical societies. In all these civil 
pursuits, he would, at very least, lose his practice, as in 
the Church he would lose his salary, if a diocesan priest; 
or his Order’s provision for him, if a religious priest. 

6. We have Cardinal Newman’s great example. Until 
he was forty-three years of age, he was an Anglican 
clergyman, in perfect good faith. At that time, his con- 
victions in the matter of the Church of England were so 
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shaken, he felt he could no longer preach Anglican doc- 
trine; so he resigned his living at Littlemore. He was 
not yet, however, absolutely convinced of the claim of 
Rome; and it took him two years more to attain convic- 
tion. This is not a matter of sentiment, but of common 
sense and common honor, in which, I think, we are all 
agreed. This is as far as the Roman Inquisition goes. 
There is no other tribunal of the same sort now. 

7. But we want to get back to the historical Inquisi- 
tion. We must, therefore, get back to the first preaching 
of Christianity by Our Lord Himself. We remember 
that a certain city refused to receive Him. His compan- 
ions on this missionary trip were Saints James and John, 
His kinsmen. Both of these were ardent believers, and 
most anxious to propagate the Faith. “Wilt Thou that 
we call down fire from Heaven on this guilty city?” they 
asked. But Christ answered: “You know not of what 
spirit you are. The Son of Man came not to destroy, but 
to save.” Then we have the Parable of the Tares and 
the Wheat. 

8. The early Christians. The ecclesiastical discipline 
of Sts. Peter and Paul and the other Apostles was the 
same as we have today: purely spiritual pains and pen- 
alties—excommunication being the worst of these. 

9. The spirit of Our Lord was the ideal of the early 
Church, and, indeed, it was the ideal, even in disciplinary 
measures, of the best men in the Church in all ages. The 
mildness and mercy of Christ never left themselves with- 
out witnesses. The early Christians held, just as we 
hold, to one True Church, and felt just as we feel about 
the evils of religious dissensions, but they never attempt- 
ed to prevent these latter by physical force. They them- 
selves had borne the brunt of persecution for conscience 
sake: most of the Popes, and armies of Bishops, priests 
and laity had been martyred. 
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XXIII. 


THE INQUISITION—II. 


1. A word on the Old Testament. Severe punishments 
were directed against those who broke the law—broadly 
speaking, the Decalogue. Religious divisions existed 
among the Jews in the time of Our Lord. Witness the 
Samaritans who worshipped at Jericho and not at Jerusa- 
lem, and the Sadducees, who denied the resurrection of 
the body. While Our Lord faithfully observed the Law 
of Moses in its primitive purity, and bade the people do 
likewise, even though they who sat in the Chair of Moses 
were not exemplary men, His example in the treatment 
of religious dissidents was of great tenderness and char- 
ity. He announced that the original Judaism was to be 
followed until He had fulfilled it by His New Covenant; 
but He frowned on the hatred of the Jews of the strict 
observance for the Samaritans, and set forth instances 
—as in His famous parable of the Good Samaritan— 
where the charity of dissidents put the children of the 
Kingdom to shame. Note also His parable of the Good 
Shepherd: “Other sheep I have that are not of this Fold. 
Them also I must bring, and there shall be one Fold and 
One Shepherd.” He gave a clear and courteous explan- 
ation of the doctrine of the resurrection of the body to 
the Sadducees, when they put what might be called a 
catch question to Him. We don’t find, at the time, in 
Judea any concerted movement against either Samari- 
tans or Sadducees, except general personal antagonism. 
Our Lord intervened against the execution of the Mosaic 
code in a purely moral matter—the case of the woman 
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taken in sin—but that He did as God, searching the 
wicked hearts of her accusers, and showing forth the 
Divine mercy to the penitent. When it comes to the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord Himself, we see the Jews invoking “the 
secular arm,” as they could not have put Him to death 
on the accusation which they had trumped up, and on 
such a farcical trial; and working ort the political fears 
of. Pilate, rather than on any more plausible motive. 
We shall see like outbursts of fanaticism and appeals to 
the temporal power in little better spirit in certain of the 
national Inquisitions. 

2. We shall see that the first five centuries following 
the introduction of Christianity, the Catholic Church was 
the foremost defender of liberty of conscience, and among 
the greatest exponents of this principle are St. Augustine 
for the West and St. John Chrysostom for the East. They 
believed in One Church, and saw the misery of religious 
dissensions, but they also saw the danger of attempting 
to coerce the individual conscience by any temporal 
power. 

3. For seven centuries more: after the downfall of the 
Roman Empire and during, perhaps, the most influential 
period of the Papacy—while it was converting the barbar- 
ian nations and helping them to form separate govern- 
ments and law-codes, there was still no Inquisition; albeit, 
multitudes of freakish and often exceedingly dangerous 
opinions sprang up, had their little or big followings, and 
died out again. This is constantly happening in our own 
time; but the Civil Law takes care of aught that is dan- 
gerous in the temporal order. Now and then, where the 
people had passionately and devotedly accepted Chris- 
- tianity, and had found, in the absence of representative 
civil government—a late stage of political development— 
that the Church, as seen in the Popes and the various 
Bishops and Abbots, meant their best friends against 
despotic monarchs, we find outbursts of popular fury 
against attempts on the generally accepted religion. 
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You will remember the people of Constantinople ris- 
ing up against the agents of the Iconoclast Empe- 
rors; also, that Arnold of Brescia—mentioned in Mar- 
ion Crawford’s “Via Crucis,’ and who should, I think, 
be included among the sincere fanatics—met his fate 
at the hands of a mob. Now and then, we hear of 
rigorous punishments meted out, especially in Cen- 
tral and Southern Europe, to men who organized, 
in the name of religion, attacks on the State or on 
the law of nature—as, for example, the Catharii, who 
opposed the propagation of the human race and advo- 
cated suicide. We must always bear in mind, in speak- 
ing of the years from the preaching of Christ until well 
into the thirteenth century, that differences in religion 
had quite another expression from what they have 
‘to-day ; and that many offenses which are included under 
the general term “heresy” would be condemned and pun- 
ished by the present civil powers without any religious 
appeal, and with the general approval of all good 
citizens, however religiously divided.. (Examples in the 
United States. Restraint on Christian Science, on Mor- 
monism, on representations of Christ on the stage, etc.) 

4. But how came tribunals distinctively known as 
“Inquisitions’—and with authority not only to enquire 
into doctrinal errors, but to have these punished tempor- 
ally? It is difficult to fix the origin. The writer in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Joseph Blotzer, who gives a very 
copious bibliography, says that we have not yet a reliable 
history of the Inquisition. It is, of course, infinitely 
worse in the retrospect of our enemies than it ever actu- 
ally was, else all intellectual activity had been paralyzed 
—which certainly was not the case. 

5. Two things, however, are certain, that neither Pope 
Innocent III. nor St. Dominic had anything to do with 
the establishment of the Inquisition—for the sufficient 
reason that both were dead before the first of these Tri- 
bunals was formed. It is, nevertheless, a common error 
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to charge up the Inquisitions to both of these men. St. 
Dominic preached among the Albigenses in the first 
decade of the thirteenth century, but definitely opposed 
any weapons against them on the part of the Church, 
except prayer, instruction, and good example. When 
there was war against them, it was for purely civil rea- 
sons, although Simon de Montfort is charged with cruelty 
against them after their defeat, by some authorities, while 
the charges are denied by others. 

6. St. Dominic died in 1221, and the first authoritative 
tribunal of the Inquisition was established by Pope Greg- 
ory IX. in 1229, Four years more passed before the Dom- 
{nicans had any connection with it. Why did this Pope 
start an Inquisition? Dr. Blotzer thinks it was to offset 
Frederick II., when that Emperor sought to rule both 
Church and State. The Pope withdrew from the Empe- 
ror’s jurisdiction anything like doctrinal cases. It is per- 
fectly true that, in 1220, at the time of his coronation, 
Frederick declared he would “use the sword entrusted 
to him against the enemies of the faith,’ and to 
prove this no mere figure of speech, he made some 
exceedingly cruel laws against religious dissidents in 
Lombardy. Frederick was anything but an exemplary 
man in his own life, and was in constant warfare with 
the Popes. He was eventually excommunicated, and was 
assassinated on his bed of sickness by his illegitimate son, 
Manfred. Some contemporary authors claim that he died 
impenitent; others, that he repented, and was absolved 
by the Archbishop of Palermo. I fear that Dante puts 
him in his “Inferno.” The Pope might justly have feared 
excesses on Frederick’s part. Nevertheless, despite Fred- 
erick’s initiative in the use of the temporal power against 
religious dissidents, there never was a German Inquisi- 
tion, in the sense that there was a Spanish Inquisition; 
nor was there an English Inquisition until Henry VIII. 
set one up, after he had broken with Rome; nor, for that 
matter was there one in any of the northern countries. 
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6. Yet, at this time, the same ideas as to the import- 
ance of religious unity prevailed throughout Europe. No 
one claimed the Christian name except Catholics. Every 
ruler was practically an absolute monarch in civil mat- 
ters, and, but for fear of excommunications and inter- 
dicts, many would have tried to rule in the domain of 
conscience, too. Among many good persons such ideas 
prevailed as are expressed by Monsignor Robert Hugh 
Benson in his “Dawn of All,” when monarchies shall have 
been restored throughout the world—from which calam- 
ity Heaven defend us!—only that ideas differed as to how 
to preserve religious unity. 

7. In every kingdom, not excepting England, revolt 
against the dominant religion was accounted high trea- 
son; just as infidelity to the marriage-bond on the part of 
a queen was high treason. Note the case of Henry VIII. 
and Katharine Howard, though the sin for which the 
unfortunate little creature suffered had been committed 
two years before her marriage. Suppose the same law 
had been in force against Kings! Nothing was supposed 
to safeguard the civil order more effectually than reli- 
gious unity, and nothing was feared more than religious 
dissensions. There was some cause for this fear, as reli- 
gious dissensions usually culminated in dangerous street 
brawls. It was an age of violence, and both in civil and 
religious matters men had violent ways of settling differ- 
ences of opinion. 

8. Before the regular Roman Inquisition, founded in 
1542, and continuing until now, investigations were 
undoubtedly conducted in Rome on matters pertaining to 
purity of doctrine and of morals; but it is generally con- 
ceded that Rome was the nearest to a Court of Arbitra- 
tion or Appeal that the world of the Middle Ages knew, 
and that its procedure was, as a rule, mild and merciful. . 

9. The Jews had freedom of worship in Rome, when 
they had it nowhere else. At the incoming of every suc- 
ceeding Pontiff, in the great procession, the chief Jewish 
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Rabbi stood in a richly decorated balcony on the route. 
As the Pope drew nigh, the Rabbi approached and pre- 
sented him with a copy of the Pentateuch, which His 
Holiness blessed and returned. This was the sign of 
their freedom. (See Marion Crawford’s “Ave Roma 
Immortalis.”) Pope Sixtus V. on the Jews: “They must 
be treated kindly, for they are the family of whom Christ 
came.” For a long time the physician of the Vatican was 
wont to be a Jew. Of course, you would get a very dis- 
agreeable idea from Robert Browning’s poems. If we 
don’t admit without qualification, the testimony of over- 
zealous friends at this time in favor of Catholic ecclesi- 
astical procedure, neither should we be expected to admit 
that of known and bitter enemies. Robert Browning is 
all wrong in “The Ring and the Book.” The true story 
was published a few years ago in The Atlantic Monthly. 
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XXIV. 


POPE BONIFACE VIII.; AVIGNON; THE SUP- 
PRESSION OF THE TEMPLARS. 


1. It is worth impressing well upon our minds that, 
despite the occasional turning of the early Inquisition 
from its lawful spiritual weapons to secular force—some- 
thing which we must emphasize again as far from Christ, 
however much in consonance with a barbaric age, and 
bad policy as well—that the progress of the world, espe- 
cially in education, architecture, painting, etc., to say 
nothing of workingmen’s organizations, and slow but cer- 
tain movements to better civil governments, went stead- 
ily on. So in these days when all that was Christian was 
also Catholic, it must, of necessity, have been true that 
millions of men worked and developed their ideas freely. 
Any attempt, therefore, to show the Inquisition as an 
omnipresent spectre, freezing every man’s blood and par- 
alyzing his brain and hand cannot be just.. Bad as its 
effects were, they must necessarily have been within 
small compass, or we should not have had the Cathe- 
drals and Universities which are the glory of the time. 
I don’t go quite so far as Dr. Walsh in “The Thirteenth, 
the Greatest of Centuries”—for that century of Universi- 
ties and great Cathedrals had its dark side, too; but it is 
clear that hosts of men must have lived and worked 
freely, without ever troubling their heads about theolog- 
ical controversies, or having any more terror of “Rome” 
than we have now. You may remember the story of 
President Roosevelt and Dr. Walsh’s book. Roosevelt 
agrees with Dr. Walsh. 
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2. Moreover, no one conceived of the Pope as neces- 
sarily a Saint. There was a vast amount of plain talk in 
the Church at the time; and there is no record of any man 
being hauled up before the Inquisition for criticising 
deflections from the ideal on the part of the spiritual 
authorities—local or distant. Safeguarding doctrines, not 
whitewashing men, was the whole idea. It was taken for 
granted, even more than now, that human nature is weak. 
The men of that time, with the Crusaders’ dreams still 
in their souls, looked up to Christ Our Lord with deep 
devotion. A little poem, by a non-Catholic, Austin Dob- 
son, “The Dying of Tanneguy du Bois,” is a very fair 
description of the spirit in which the thirteenth century 
soldier went to his last account: full of simple faith and 
natural human pathos. 

3. Still, the last two centuries of the Middle Ages— 
from about 1300 to 1500—were a troubled time in Church 
history. On the eve of the fourteenth century we have 
a Papal Conclave which was on and off for two years— 
1292-1294—-before the Cardinals elected Peter Morone, 
the founder of a special branch of the Benedictines. It 
was a most unsuitable choice; for, although this poor 
man was a Saint, he was utterly ignorant of the world, 
and was very advanced in age—eighty, I think. He 
wanted to live in his little cell in the interior of the pal- 
ace, and his gentleness and inexperience were abused by 
some of those men in his immediate environment, as well 
as by King Charles II. of Naples. He took the name of 
Celestine V. His sanctity saved the day. A poem by 
Jacopone da Todi, warning him of the tremendous respon- 
sibilities of his office—another proof of the plain speak- 
ing of the time—completed Celestine’s own conviction 
that he was in the wrong place. Could a Pope abdicate? 
It had not been known that any ever did; but Cardinal 
Gaetani, whom the holy old man consulted, reinforced by 
a large part of the Sacred College, decided affirmatively, 
and Celestine resigned. He was later canonized. This is 
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the man whom some think Dante put into Hell for his 
abdication, in the famous passage in the Inferno, “The 
Great Refusal.” He had held office but five months when, 
in solemn Consistory, he gave up the tiara, and went back 
rejoicing to his monastic habit and cell. On the first day 
of the ensuing Conclave, Cardinal Gaetani was the unani- 
mous choice of the electors; and he is known in history 
as Boniface VIII. Dante didn’t like Pope Boniface 
either. Dante was a Ghibelline, and to be a Guelph 
was, in his mind, the sum of all villainies. He gives 
unpleasant hints about Boniface’s future state, also. I 
know he put at least two other Popes besides Celestine, 
and sundry distinguished ecclesiastics in Hell: but Dante 
was not only a great poet, but a ferocious partisan poli- 
tician—of which the type, though somewhat milder, was 
not extinct in my youth. No one troubled Dante about 
his vindictiveness to the memory of sundry Popes. The 
Church would not dispute the general proposition that 
a Pope would certainly lose his soul, if he behaved sin- 
fully and died impenitent; but she could find no case, 
except that of heroic sanctity, against Celestine V., and 
so she numbered him among the Saints. 

4. Boniface VIII. had such a hard life that perhaps 
Dante thought he got nearly enough in this world. His 
life was a contest of nine years with Philip the Fair of 
France, who nearly ruined his country in his simulta- 
neous contest with Edward I. of England. 

5. Philip was bad, even for a bad king.  Par- 
sons says of him: “He made it an art to be able in evil.” 
His fight with Pope Boniface began in 1296, when the 
Pope sent into the new See of Pamiers a Bishop whom 
the King didn’t like. About this time the Pope issued a 
Bull prohibiting the payment of taxes out of ecclesiastical 
revenues for civil uses, without permission from Rome. 
This was aimed more at Edward I. of England, who 
oppressed the clergy; but Philip, having in mind, per- 
haps, his own oppressions, which were coming, chose to 
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‘get offended. Philip made it a point to be agreeable to 
the Pope’s opponents; got offended again at the Pope’s 
arbitration—for which both powers had sought—between 
England and Germany. although the Pope’s decision was 
most impartial; and was further inflamed in the first year 
of the fourteenth century, when Boniface made the 
Bishop of Pamiers Papal Legate to France. Some of 
the accusations against this Bishop Saisset. See Par- 
sons, Vol. II., Ch. “Pope Boniface VIII.” Philip sent an 
ambassador to Rome to tell of his dealings with Saisset, 
and when the Pope alluded to the spiritual sword, Flotte 
said: “Your sword is one of mere words, while my mas- 
ter’s deals death.” 

6. Flotte further helped on trouble by forging a Papal 
brief against the King. 

7. Fearful calumnies against the Pope. His right 
explanation, very like that of Pope Leo XIII., of the two 
powers, the spiritual and the temporal. 

13. In 1803 the Pope proceeded to Anagni. Hither he 
was followed by Philip’s soldiers; but he met them with 
courage, and with readiness to die for the Church. Finally 
the people of Anagni rose and drove out the French; and 
the Pope returned, where in October of the same year 
he died of a fever. Pope St. Gregory VII. has the Pro- 
testant Voigt, and Innocent III. has the Protestant Huer- 
ter to defend their policies and proclaim their virtues; 
but for a long time the character of Boniface VIII. was 
under a cloud, most Protestant authors accounting him 
wicked, and few Catholics—not even Cantu—defending 
him. 

14, In our times, however, his memory has been vindi- 
cated by the Benedictine Tosti, by Palma, Christophe 
and Cardinal Wiseman. The assertion is made that Bon- 
iface took Palestrina by treachery, but the evidence is 
untrustworthy. False stories, now entirely discredited, 
were told of the death of Boniface. The Protestant Sis- 
mondi is favorable to Boniface in his contentions with 
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Philip the Fair. Some undisputed good from his reign. 

15. His successor, Cardinal Bertrand de Got, Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, known in history as Pope Clement 
V., is accused of making a bargain with Philip of France 
for the Papacy, at a secret meeting in the forest near the 
Abbey of St. Jean d’Angely, promising, among other 
incredible things, to annul the name and the memory of 
Boniface VIII. from the list of Popes. The incident is 
physically impossible from the time alleged and the poor 
means of traveling, then and for long after; and morally 
impossible from the evil nature of most of the requests. 
No contemporary author knows the story of this fabled 
interview; since, if it were “secret,” how could anyone 
know it? Note Parsons, Vol. II., P. 443, in which you 
will find the whole story of the alleged bargain. It is 
enough to cite here, in conclusion, the apostate, Ernest 
Renan: “The pretended interview at St. Jean d’Angely 
has been regarded as a fable for some time.” (Revue des 
Deux Mondes, September 15, 1864.) 

14. The Fifteenth General Council, holding its sessions 
in the Cathedral of Vienna, began October 16, 1311. It 
was marked by humane legislation for criminals con- 
demned to death, insisting they should be allowed the 
Sacraments, something not always granted heretofore 
by the civil law; and by a decree that Hebrew, Arabic 
and Chaldaic should be taught not only in Roman theo- 
logical schools, and others under the Bishops, but also in 
the Universities of Bologna, Paris, Salamanca and 
Oxford. We have more of Philip’s horrible vindictive- 
ness against the memory of Boniface VIII., even to 
demands for vengeance on the poor dead body. 

17. We have also the suppression of the Templars. 
Pope Clement V. at first refused to believe the charges 
against them. You will remember Sir Walter Scott’s 
opinion. Finally, the charges were confirmed in regard 
to a large part of the Order by the confession of a host 
of the Templars themselves. There were abominable 
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and unmentionable crimes. The cause of the Templars 
took six years in France, where the Pope was presiding 
over the Council already named. All who confessed got 
off on easy terms. The execution of the Grand Master, 
James de Molay, and his companions, was not the Pope’s 
fault, but the King’s. When these men retracted their 
confession, the King disposed of them, without giving 
them any delay for an appeal. He may have coveted 
their great wealth. If so, he was disappointed; for, as 
the Templars were for the service of the Holy Land, the 
Pope adjudged their means to the Knights Hospitallers, 
who still exist as the Knights of Malta. The Templars 
in England were found comparatively free from guilt. 
They were acquitted entirely in Portugal, where, how- 
ever, they changed their name and much of their rule. 
They ceased to be a religious community, and in their 
new secular character took the name of the Order of 
Christ, retaining the Templars’ Cross, but having it sur- 
rounded with a white halo, in proof of their innocence. 
I have seen them in various parades of the Portuguese 
in Boston. The Templars, as a whole, however, had out- 
lived their usefulness as an Order. It was so injured by 
the well-known crimes of many of its former members 
that no good man would take any chances by entering it; 
so it had to be suppressed. 

18. It would be well to give here to the students a few 
words about the power of the Church to suppress or to 
reform any Order, at need. We must also take a very 
charitable and reasonable view of the present-day Free- 
masons and Knights Templars. A great Bishop told me, 
in my girlhood, that if our American Free-Masons were 
not afhliated with the Continental Masons—who really 
are foes of the Church—(see the non-Catholic, Alvah 
Sanborn, a few years ago, in Atlantic Monthly) —there 
would be no cause against them. Note also the attitude 
of Bishop Northrop, of Charleston, S. C., in the affair 
of Leo Taxil and the alleged woman Free-Mason, Diana 
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Vaughan. As it is, the chief objection is their oath of 
obedience to an unknown and irresponsible Superior and 
the foreign affiliation already mentioned. One seems to 
involve the other. The Marquis of Ripon and Fr. Gall- 
wey, S. J. The conditions in England are the same as in 
the United States. 
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THE POPES AT AVIGNON oN 


XXV. 


THE POPES AT AVIGNON AND THE BAD 
CONSEQUENCES FOLLOWING. 


1. What Our Lord asked for Peter, on the night of 
the Last Supper: “Peter, Peter; Satan hath desired to 
have thee that he may sift thee as wheat, but I have 
prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.” 

2. The weakness of Clement V., who will be remem- 
bered as Bernard de Got, Archbishop of Bordeaux, in 
transferring the residence of the Popes from Rome to 
Avignon. He had been absent from his proper city for 
six years, the time during which the Council of Vienne 
persisted. Meantime, Rome had become a very unpleas- 
ant place to live in, owing to the feuds of the powerful 
families of Colonna and Orsini—families which still exist 
in Rome, and are most tenacious of their prerogatives. 
The fight was also on between the Guelphs and the Ghi- 
bellines. Clement V. could not have foreseen the conse- 
quences of this almost fatal blunder. He loved France, 
which was his own country. The Papacy owned some 
territory there. The Pope bought the city of Avignon, 
which was almost enclosed in the country of the Venais- 
sin—all Church property—and he believed he had suffi- 
ciently secured the independence of the Holy See. 

3. Unfortunately, he had not. His action gave the 
French Kings a preponderating influence in the affairs 
of Europe, which later, when the Popes sought to rectify 
Clement’s blunder, made a vast deal of trouble for the 
Church. 
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4. It was a great temporal advantage for France to 
have the Popes within her borders; while it was an 
equally great disadvantage for the rest of Europe, and 
was especially resented by all those little kingdoms which 
now make up what is called “United Italy.” The 
Romans, always seeing in the Old Testament history a 
forecast of the history of the Church, called this long 
exile of the Popes from Rome “The Babylonian Captiv- 
ity.” But just as the Captivity aforesaid destroyed not 
the Old Covenant, neither did Clement’s blunder destroy 
the Church; though it paved the way for innumerable 
evils. Now, as to the residence of the Pope. Is there 
any Divine command that it should be at Rome? No. 
St. Peter was just as much Pope when he was in Jeru- 
salem or in Antioch, as when he was in Rome. But we 
cannot doubt that he was divinely guided in setting up 
the Center of Christian Unity at Rome; for it was then 
the center of the world’s government, and it was easier 
thence than from any other place to direct the propaga- 
tion of the Faith. An interesting speculation. What 
might have happened if the Jews had not rejected Our 
Lord. It would have all come to the same thing in a few 
years; only that Our Lord would have suffered from the 
Romans instead of from His own. 

5. The rulers of the world wouldn’t have stood for the 
Gospel message. The Jewish priests and teachers feared 
it through jealousy; the Romans would have feared it 
as weakening the influence of their civil power, which 
was based on idolatry, slavery and other things contrary 
to the Gospel. 

6. But, could the Papacy persist outside of Rome? As 
a matter of fact, many of the twelfth century Popes, as 
Marion Crawford notes in his “Via Crucis,’ lived and 
died in exile. We might imagine some terrible cata- 
clysm in Europe which would oblige the Pope to take 
refuge in the United States. Then, his chief danger 
would be that the newspapers and officials would kill 
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him with kindness. The Popes needed the lesson of 
Avignon. The application of it can be seen in the Papal 
policy of the past forty-one years, during which the Pope 
remains in retirement in the Vatican, and refuses to take 
any subsidies from the Italian government. Is there any 
physical compulsion to keep him within the Vatican? 
None whatever. He might go out on the street on foot 
or in a conveyance; but if he did, trouble would doubtless 
follow, not alone for the Church, but for the secular gov- 
ernment of Italy. The city abounds in Socialists and 
Anarchists, and some half-crazed representative of the 
latter element might think it a fine thing to shoot the 
Pope, just as Czolgocz shot President McKinley. This 
would not close the Papal succession. There would be 
another Pope in a few days, but it would make unpleas- 
antness in Italy. The Pope stays in his own palace and 
garden for the sake of peace, and there are many signs 
of better relations between the Popes and the Govern- 
ment at the Quirinal—the King of Italy—than in the 
beginning. If ever a real reunion should take place 
between the Pope and the Italian King, it would have to 
be on the basis of the Pope’s absolute and evident terri- 
torial independence. Otherwise, the conditions of Avig- 
non would be reproduced, to the great injury of the 
Church’s spiritual influence. 

7. Need the Pope be an Italian? Not at all. At the 
time of the transference of the Papal residence from 
Rome to Avignon, the Pope was a Frenchman, and by 
degrees men of French birth gradually outnumbered all 
others in the College of Cardinals. Why, however, has 
the Pope been for so many years—surely since the Coun- 
cil of Trent—an Italian? Simply because, at the violent 
changes of religion in Germany and in England in the 
sixteenth century, the Church was, so to speak, thrown 
back on Central and South European nations, and among 
these Italy was the most promising for men fit to fill the 
place. We shall take this question up further on. Some- 
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thing may be said also for the common acquiescence of 
Christendom; for, if there had been any restlessness on 
the subject, undoubtedly a change would have come. 
After a man has been elected Pope he belongs no more 
to any nationality. We think as little of the Italianism 
of Pope Pius X. as of the Jewish nationality of St. Peter. 

8. But, to Avignon. Seven Popes lived at Avignon. 
For names, etc., see Parsons, P. 488, Vol. II. Clement’s 
immediate successor was Pope John XXII., who ruled 
for twenty years, until 1334. Even then there was much 
fretting at the prospect of a continuance of the Papal 
residence in France. James d’Osta, Cardinal Bishop of 
Porto, was a man of inferior appearance but of great 
ability. Some important questions in regard to the life 
to come and the life that now is, agitated the Church dur- 
ing his Pontificate. One was, in what manner do the 
souls of the Blessed see God after death. Pope John 
himself hesitated to define this matter. The opinion he 
expressed on his deathbed is as follows: (Quote Par- 
sons II., P. 500.) It has been since defined as an article 
of faith in the Church that the souls of the blessed enjoy 
the Beatific Vision, as the sight of God is termed, without 
waiting for the final resurrection. 

9. The first outbreak of anything like Socialism occur- 
red during the reign of this Pope, and, strangely enough, 
it arose from the exaggerated piety of a religious Order. 
The Franciscan Order had flourished for a century, giv- 
ing many Saints and illustrious men to the Church. We 
know that a distinguishing trait of this Order is its pov- 
erty—or dispossession from the goods of this world; and 
in the beginning, undoubtedly, its manner of life put a 
check on other churchmen who were disposed to extrav- 
agant living. But excess, even in virtue, can be a very 
bad thing. A branch of the Franciscans went to live on 
an island in the Grecian Archipelago, and under a general 
permission from Pope St. Celestine—who reigned but 
five months, as you will remember—to follow the dic- 
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tates of their piety, they went far beyond piety and com- 
mon sense. Parsons rather significantly remarks: “Very 
probably they would have soon died out, had they not 
been made interesting by opposition.” This is true for 
many other things in the Church of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

10. These Franciscans styled themselves Hermits of 
St. Celestine. They entertained the wildest views con- 
cerning even their personal right to the food they eat; 
and when Pope Boniface VIII. called them to order, on 
the ground that poverty is good, but obedience (and we 
might add, sanity) is better, they refused to recognize 
him as Pope. Quote P. 501 from Parsons’ Vol. II. These 
irrational persons called themselves “‘Spirituals,” but they 
interfered enough in temporal affairs, exciting destruc- 
tive seditions in Sicily, Tuscany, Narbonne, and Car- 
casonne to deserve to be restrained by the civil author- 
ities. The Pope, very properly, condemned them. Pope 
John XXII. had a good deal of trouble with Louis 
the Bavarian, who tried to oust him from the Papal 
Chair. This attempt, however, was unsuccessful. Vari- 
ous estimates of the character of this Pope. On the whole 
good; but there was prejudice against him because he 
lived at Avignon, instead of at Rome. 

11. After him came Benedict XII., who wanted to get 
back to Rome. There is nothing notable about his Pon- 
tificate, which lasted seven years, except the definition, 
as a matter of faith, that “the souls of the just enjoy 
immediately after death the intuitive vision of God,” or 
the Beatific Vision, as we usually call it; and an attempt 
to heal the Greek Schism, which ended badly. 

12. After this Pope came Clement VI., under whom 
the trouble with Louis of Bavaria was pacifically settled. 
To him came a Roman deputation, headed by Stephen 
Collonna and Petrach, the famous poet, entreating the 
Pope to return to Rome. 

13. Innocent VI. Quote Parsons, Vol. II., 490. 
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XXVI. 


THE POPES AT AVIGNON AND THE CONSE- 
QUENCES—II. 


1. We have seen that, despite the will of some worldly- 
minded Cardinals to elect, after the death of Clement VI., 
a Pope after their own heart, they got instead a strict and 
upright man, in the person of Stephen Aubert, known in 
history as Pope Innocent VI. His administration lasted 
for ten years, and—to prove God’s power even in these 
troubled times, the man who followed him attained such 
heights of virtue that he is enrolled among the beatified, 
known in Church history as Blessed Urban V. At the 
time of the Papal Conclave, 1562, the Cardinals decided 
to depart from ordinary usage, and seek a successor to 
Innocent VI. outside their own ranks. They accordingly 
elected William Grimoard, Abbot of the Benedictine 
Monastery at St. Victor at Marseilles. He was a man 
who had always seen the evil of the change of residence 
on the part of the Popes, and had been known to say: “If 
I could see a Pope seriously trying to restore the Holy 
See to Rome, I would willingly die tomorrow.” After 
four years in office he resolutely endeavored to be that 
man himself. 

2. Of course, his decision caused great discontent in 
the French Court. Of course, I might have been discus- 
sing all this time many things much more beautiful 
and creditable to us than these queer mixtures of good 
religious intentions and hard political intrigues; as, for 
example, of other Saints who flourished in various parts 
of the world, of new religious orders, of the provision 
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made by the Church for the widows and orphans of the 
Crusades, the redemption of captives, and all that—but 
as these things are allowed even by many of our oppo- 
nents, and as they certainly will never be the subject of 
taunts or hard questions to your students, we may let 
them pass for the present. Every effort was made in 
France, even by distinguished churchmen, to prevent 
Blessed Urban from carrying out his righteous plans. 
The French Cardinals finally refused to accompany him; 
but when he grew stern and showed them it was in his 
power to deprive them of certain of their dignities, the 
opposition subsided. On October 16, 1367, for the first 
time in sixty-three years, a Pope knelt at St. Peter’s 
shrine. But now we must admit something that shows 
the weakness which may linger even in a very holy man. 
After three years Urban yearned for his native land. 
Doubtless Rome was a painful place to live in at the 
time; and possibly the Pope hardly realized his own 
weakness. The necessity arose for the reconciliation of 
the Kings of France and England, and the Pope conceived 
it to be his duty to be as near as possible to the dispu- 
tants to bring this about. There were holy men and 
women in Rome who endeavored to dissuade the Pope 
from leaving, one of whom, the Swedish princess, St. 
Bridget, announced to Pope Urban the displeasure of 
God and an early death. It is conceded by historians that 
genuine home-sickness was unconsciously influencing a 
man otherwise strong in virtue. Anyhow, in 1870, he 
returned to Avignon. Now, in the fullness of his life and 
strength, he was suddenly stricken with illness. He saw 
his own weakness in its true colors, and swore to return 
to Rome directly he recovered. He died, however, in the 
same year. There is no stain upon his character but this 
weakness, bitterly repented of, and which he would have 
atoned for had life been left. 

4. Eleven days after his death the Cardinals unani- 
mously elected Peter de Beaufort, a Cardinal deacon— 
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there are none of that especial grade in the Sacred Col- 
lege at present, not since Cardinal Aontonelli, in the time 
of Pope Pius IX. These were supposed to be, in a spe- 
cial way, the statesmen of the Church. The new Pope 
had to be ordained priest and consecrated Bishop before 
he could assume his station as Pope. He announced 
definitely from the beginning his intention to return to 
Rome, but there was a most powerful influence sent by 
Heaven to keep him to his resolution. 

5. I must introduce here a very remarkable woman 
known in Church history as St. Katherine of Siena. She 
was almost the youngest of a much more than Roose- 
veltian family. She is honored, not only by Catholics, 
but by many non-Catholics, and I would recommend to 
you a remarkable historical novel based on her life, 
' by Vida Scudder, a professor at Wellesley College, near 
Boston. This is called “The Discipline of a Saint.”” Miss 
Scudder is not a Catholic, but a High Church Episcopa- 
lian. We might note here some Saints whom non-Cath- 
olics join with us in revering, as St. Jerome, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Benedict, Pope St. Gregory I. (you know Whit- 
tier’s poem, “The Supper of St. Gregory”) ; St. Francis of 
Assisi and his first companions, about whom there is a 
large and laudatory non-Catholic literature; St. Teresa, 
in George Eliot’s “Middlemarch,” and St. Katherine of 
Siena, on whom Miss Scudder has, so to speak, special- 
ized, having also brought out a volume of the Saint’s let- 
ters. 

6. St. Katherine was less than thirty years of age when, 
in obedience to a voice from Heaven, she entered into this 
difficult matter. She had been born in Siena in 1347, of 
a middle-class family of tradesmen and notaries; had 
early shown herself a remarkable child, but had been 
favored with little or nothing of educational advantages. 
At the age of sixteen, she took the habit of the Third 
Order of St. Dominic. That was possible for persons liv- 
ing in the world. I can’t find that she ever lived the 
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strictly conventual life, or took any vow except the vow 
of chastity. It is recorded of her that, without being 
strictly beautiful, she was a woman of extraordinary 
magnetism—and, I may be permitted to add, extraordi- 
narily unconventional! Her supreme devotion was the 
Church, and the overcoming of all weakness and worldli- 
ness on the part of churchmen which tended to obscure 
the divine mission of the Church. She soon gathered a 
great following, especialiy after she went to Rome, alike 
of men and women, who shared her desires. Meantime, 
so far as possible, she attended to her ordinary occupa- 
tions, caring tenderly for the most painful sicknesses. 
Her life has been written by a celebrated English woman, 
also a Dominican, the late Augusta Theodosia Drane, and 
is a standard biography. We are hot concerned with the 
many marvelous things contained in this book, but only 
with Katherine’s part in restoring the Holy See to Rome. 
She had among her many followers secretaries in abund- 
ance. Suddenly she became able of herself to carry on 
the heaviest correspondence. This is not mentioned in 
Miss Scudder’s story, which otherwise seems to draw 
much from the Life, and narrates many miracles. St. 
Katherine’s acquisition of knowledge far in advance of 
her opportunities is accounted an especial gift from 
Heaven. Her counsel was sought especially by kings 
and by the heads of Republics, in what is now the King- 
dom of Italy. She sought to make peace in her native 
jand by healing the breaches among these petty States. 
It was clear to her presently that the most important 
thing was to induce the Pope, Gregory IX., to hasten his 
return to Rome. She went to Avignon as one sent from 
God to bring this about. In 1376 he returned, and was 
warmly welcomed even by Florence, though this State 
had been at war with the Holy See. On January 18, 
1377, he made his triumphal entry into Rome, and the 
Babylonian captivity was at an end. A wonderful spir- 
itual revival, due chiefly to Katherine’s influence, fol- 
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lowed, alike among clergy and people. She was instru- 
mental in making peace between Florence and the Pope, 
though she nearly lost her life in the attempt. Then she 
returned quietly to her father’s house, and started her 
“Dialogues,” one of the books which have come down to 
us from her pen. It is interesting to note that devotion 
to the Church is symbolized by a young woman, St. 
Katherine of Siena; even as Christian patriotism is sym- 
bolized by a still younger woman, Blessed Joan of Arc. 

7. St. Katherine was, however, destined to see the first 
of the bitter fruits of the Popes’ long residence in Avig- 
non. Pope Gregory IX. died in 1378, and his death was 
followed by one of the most painful happenings in the 
history of the Church: a series of disputed Papal elec- 
tions. There was apparently no trouble about his imme- 
diate successor, Urban VI., who had unquestionably the 
majority vote; but who, while a most virtuous man, 
appears to have been stern with the French Cardinals, 
and disposed to compel them to an austerity of life not 
really to be demanded of any in their office. For a few 
months there were grave dissensions in the Sacred Col- 
lege, but these, of course, had no retroactive effect on an 
admitted valid election. The result of several succeeding 
elections was confused for a time, as the facilities for 
making known the proceedings, which we have to-day, 
were not in existence then. 

7. The proper succession was, however, duly cleared 
up thus—I am following the official list of Popes 
given in our Catholic Directories—Urban VI. died in 
1389; succeeded by Boniface IX., 1389-1404; Innocent 
VII., 1404-1406; Gregory XII., 1406-1409 (abdicated) ; 
Alexander V., 1409-1410; John XXIII., 1410-1415 (abdi- 
cated). This abdication was at the Council of Constance, 
called by Pope John himself, who presided at the earlier 
sessions—at which all disputed points were settled, 
all candidates left their claims to be decided by another 
General Election, and Pope Martin V. was duly chosen 
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in 1417. I am aware that many historians, including the 
writer in the Catholic Encyclopedia, dispute the validity 
of the election of Alexander V. and John XII. But the 
official list should be read. Granted that these Popes 
were invalid—though the Council certainly had its doubts 
—Gregory XII. was still living at this election, and the 
Papal prerogatives would have inhered in him until his 
successor was chosen in the person of Martin V. The 
Council of Constance had him before it, to make certain 
that his abdication was voluntary, and he renounced his 
rights—if he had any—for the peace of the Church. But 
though it certainly desired the abdication of Pope John 
XXIII., and make its will unmistakably evident, the lat- 
ter’s abdication had to be signed by himself to ensure its 
validity. So it would hardly be wise to say he had no 
claim. John XXIII. was no credit to his office, and noth- 
ing so became him as his leaving it. His life afterwards 
was much better, and he was most honorably treated. 
The series of disputed elections and rival claims—with 
three anti-Popes meantime at Avignon—lasted forty 
years, and has sometimes been called the Western 
Schism, not a good name, I think, since it was a Schism 
without Schismatics. Be it remembered, no one dreamed 
of the division of Christendom or the possibility of more 
than one Pope. St. Katherine of Siena set an example, 
widely followed, by adhering to Urban VI., and serving 
him by her powerful influence. She died, however, in 
1380. Her letters have been collected in book form. Her 
“Dialogues” are a prose counterpart of the “Divina Com- 
media” of Dante, without the personalities. 

8. Meantime, what of the people, who were shaken in 
their allegiance to the true succession of Popes—the 
Roman succession—by the force of disputes and rival- 
ries? They were not to blame at all. The blame rests 
with those who misled them. 

10. That the Church emerged from this ordeal safe and 
sound is the best proof of Christ’s care of her. Humanly 
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speaking, she should have been wrecked forever; but she 
came forth whole, no doubt suffering, but still Christ’s 
Church. The Council of Constance was a Council of 
reformation of such abuses as had grown up in the pre- 
vious disturbed condition of the Church. A Pope may 
abdicate, but he can’t be forced out. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the Fathers of a Council may put before a 
weak or unworthy Pope convincing reasons why he 
should abdicate. 
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XXVILI. 


JOHN WICKLIFFE OF ENGLAND; JOHN HUSS 
OF BOHEMIA. 


1. We have here to enter on an honest consideration 
of two men whose cases cannot be passed over. We 
shall state their doctrines in so far as these brought them 
into trouble, with impartiality. We shall let their own 
friends tell their blunders, and their opponents speak 
good words for them. 

2. John Wickliffe was a secular, or, as we say to-day, 
a diocesan priest, who in 1365 obtained from Archbishop 
Islip the wardenship of Canterbury Hall—which had 
been lately founded at Oxford by that prelate. I beg to 
call your attention here to the evident fact that religion 
and education were going on steadily on the Catholic 
lines in England, despite the troubles following the 
blunder of Papal residence in Avignon, and the shadow 
of the oncoming disputes about Papal elections. The 
position to which Wickliffe had been appointed at 
Oxford had previously been filled by a monk named 
Wodehall. After the death, within a few months, of 
Archbishop Islip, his successor at Canterbury restored 
Wodehall, contending that the charter of Canterbury 
Hall expressly provided that a monk should fill the war- 
denship. Of course, this was a point easily demonstrated ; 
and Wickliffe’s appeal to Rome was vain in the face of 
the charter. All the same, the new Archbishop appointed 
Wickliffe to the living of Lutterworth, and let him still 
continue as a lecturer at Oxford. 
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3. Wickliffe, from this time, was extremely bitter 
against Rome and the monastic orders, whether monks, 
like the Benedictines, or friars, like the Dominicans and 
Franciscans. The Church in England at the time was in 
very fair condition, but Wickliffe made the most sweep- 
ing denunciations against the clergy for their posses- 
sions. He did not, however, resign his own living at Lut- 
terworth. What he did was to organize a band of fanat- 
ical men, whom he styled “poor priests,’ and send them 
all over England, preaching against the clergy, and stat- 
ing that it was proper for the laity to seize what- 
ever they had. Wickliffe would not be placated by the 
voluntary poverty of the religious orders. 

4. He was cited twice before the ecclesiastical tribunal 
at Canterbury. The second time he read his defense, and 
expressed his willingness to submit to the judgment of 
the Church. His defense was marred by quibbles, such 
as “God Himself could not give civil possession forever, 
but only till the Day of Judgment,” etc. His case, how- 
ever, was simply dismissed with a warning to him to 
abstain from ambiguous language in future. As to Wick- 
liffe’s preachers, here both his friends and his oppo- 
nents can fairly speak of the spirit of the age. It was 
quite impossible to send out a non-commissioned band 
of men like this without making serious trouble. All 
priests should not be involved in a condemnation which 
fitted comparatively few; and of a certainty, there 
would be taking of sides and much physical violence. 
That is perfectly clear in our age, and it isn’t to be sup- 
posed our forbears were too stupid to see it. 

5. In 13881 came the insurrection of the Commons, 
which Wickliffe’s adherents encouraged; the uprising of 
the men of Essex under a priest who called himself Jack 
Straw; then the uprising in Essex under Wat Tyler and 
an excommunicated priest, John Ball. The insurgents, 
numbering 100,000, directed themselves equally against 
the spiritual and the civil powers, and promised, in the 
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event of their success, to make Ball Primate of Canter- 
bury and Chancellor of England. Every judge, magis- 
trate, etc., whom they encountered they beheaded, and 
so they equally murdered Archbishop Sudbury, setting 
up his head on London Bridge. 

5. When, finally the insurrection was suppressed, the 
authorities began to look into the causes of it. Twenty- 
four of Wickliffe’s propositions were condemned; and the 
King (not the Pope) deprived him of the right to teach. 
Even Lancaster, heretofore Wickliffe’s supporter, urged 
him to yield. The priest yielded presently; and for the 
next three years lived in seclusion in his rectory at Lut- 
terworth. He was not molested in his person or goods, 
and on December 29, 1384, while assisting at Mass, was 
seized with apoplexy, of which, within a few days, he 
died. (Quote the Catholic Lingard.) Some of the twen- 

ty-four condemned propositions. How shall anyone 

knows who is in mortal sin? His views on Religious 
Orders. His limitations of the power of God. The sins 
of the predestined, etc. No regard to matrimonial imped- 
iments from relationship. Wickliffe, according to Lin- 
gard, was very changeable, so that it is practic- 
ally impossible, at this late day, to determine what he 
really believed or did not believe. Evidently, he held to 
faith in the Seven Sacraments, in the Mass, in Purgatory, 
in devotion to the Blessed Virgin. (Quote from his ser- 
mon on the Assumption. Parsons, Vol. II., 579.) 

6. Basange, although an admirer of Wickliffe, says that 
the latter’s doctrine of predestination is “absolute fatal- 
ity” and destructive. (Ibid. 575 and following for 7 pp.) 

7. Wickliffe and the Bible in English. No English in 
official circles until 18362 (French or Latin). Cite the 
Catholic Gasquet; the Protestant Fox, and Cranmer; 
Blessed Thomas More (Catholic). Gairdner, the Ang- 
lican historian of to-day, in his “Lollards and Lollardry,” 
vindicates what is courteously called in England “the 
old religion.” No civil punishment for heresy in Eng- 
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land until the year 1401, in the reign of Henry IV. Coke 
on Heresy, in the time of Elizabeth. 

8. No further persecution of the Lollards in England 
until 1418, under Henry V., Sir John Oldcastle, supposed 
to be the original of Shakespeare’s “Falstaff.” Quote 
from a ruler whose attitude to his soldiers in France 
marks the first wave of Democracy. See Shakespeare’s 
play, “Henry V.,” and the passage beginning 


Brothers, ye mix your sadness with some fear, etc. 


9. John Huss was rector of the University of Prague, 
Bohemia, in 1409, when Pope Alexander V. was elected. 
He was a very eloquent man, and had an enthusiastic 
disciple in the person of Jerome of Prague, who went to 
Oxford to finish his course, and brought back with him 
from England some of the most anarchistic doctrines of 
Wickliffe. Huss took these up strongly, and hav- 
ing ignored the warnings of authority, was excommuni- 
cated in 1411. He briefly returned to the old Faith, but in 
1412, with Jerome, already mentioned, defied the Church 
anew. The German Emperor, a brother of King Wen- 
ceslaus of Bohemia, finding the errors of Wickliffe being 
promulgated through his dominions, especially in Bohe- 
mia and Poland, by the adherents of Huss, proposed the 
trial of Huss at the Council of Constance. 

9. Let me say, right here, that the sincerity of Huss 
seems absolute; but not all sincere projects can be safely 
tolerated. Huss was, however, so strong in his convic- 
tions that he expressed himself ready to go to the Coun- 
cil, abide by its judgment, and bear whatever spiritual or 
civil penalties his course might have incurred. 

10. Long before this the excesses of some of the Huss- 
ites had devastated Bohemia. What Mosheim admits: 
P. 15, Parsons, Vol. III. What Bonnechose, an admirer 
of Huss, says of the bloody scenes in Prague. 
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11. Huss went, under a safe conduct, to Constance. 
Much time was granted him. Cardinal Viviers, president 
of the Council, prepared a very moderate form of 
retraction—refused by Huss. The Emperor Sigismond 
was present, as the representative of the civil power. 
Huss would argue, but would not submit. He finally 
went to his death, without retraction, although, up to the 
last minute, the Emperor himself was beside him, urging 
him to yield. Huss was adjudged an obstinate and dan- 
gerous rebel against Church and civil power, between 
the abdication of Pope John XXIII. and the election of 
Martin V. by the Fathers of the Council, the Emperor 
assisting at the deliberations. It is likely that he would 
not have perished under either Pope: John XXIII., for 
the sake of his own shortcomings, later atoned for, nor 
_ under Martin, who was most magnanimous. It must not 
be supposed that it was simply for his opinions that he 
suffered, but also for the civil consequences of them. 

12. Now, as to the courage with which he met his 
death, as told in Chapter I., Vol. III., Parsons’ “Stud- 
ies.” (Quote Eneas Sylvius, subsequently Pope Pius 
II., 1405-64, as to the deaths of Huss and Jerome of 
Prague. Quote friends of Huss as to the terrible retalia- 
tion.) Outside at all of spirituals, this condemned prop- 
osition of Huss and his friends was anarchistic then, and 
would be now: “Whoever is in a state of sin cannot be 
even a temporal superior while he continues in that 
state.” We should have to examine the consciences of 
Emperors, Kings, Presidents, Governors, Mayors, etc., 
before we could decide on obeying them. Who is to know 
a man’s conscience except God? 

11. Nevertheless, we must regret that the Council of 
Constance consented to the death of Huss, though the 
Emperor Sigismond would probably declare that there 
was no other way to avert anarchistic uprisings. As a 
matter of fact, these were worse after the death of Huss 
than before. Huss agreed in the main with Wickliffe on 
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points of Catholic doctrines, Seven Sacraments, Purga- 
tory, devotion to the Blessed Virgin, etc., subsequently 
repudiated by Luther and Calvin. The greatest danger 
from his teachings was in their anarchistic character and 
consequences. It was, however, a pity to give a martyr 
to a bad cause. 
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1. The Sixteenth General Council of Florence, begin- 
ning at Ferrara in 1438, under the Presidency of Pope 
Eugenius IV., was transferred to Florence the following 
year, for the greater safety and convenience of the dele- 
gates, as there was sickness in the former city. Its main 
object was the healing of the Schism between the Greeks 
- and the Latins, which was accomplished on July 6, of the 
same year. Much credit is due for this to Archbishop 
Bessarion of Nicea. Although the reunion lasted not 
many years, it had at least the happy effect of showing 
how easily the gap could be bridged, and how much 
Christendom was losing by the division of its strength. 
Archbishop Bessarion was later promoted to the Cardi- 
nalate. The Armenians, whose trouble was slight, and 
the Jacobites, whose point of difference was a doctrinal 
error on the nature of Christ taking rise in ignorance 
and not in malice, were at this time also reconciled to the 
Church. The Jacobites were a little body of Ethiopians, 
black as jet. At this General Council the decrees of the 
small, irregular and fractious Council of Basle—which 
was simply a local council—were declared void. 

2. The Pope who succeeded Eugenius IV., on his death 
in 1447, was Thomas Parentucelli. He took the name of 
Nicholas V. At this time he was 49 years of age. A 
native of Pisa and the son-of a physician, he had early 
been obliged to leave home through family troubles. He 
made his way, as a poor boy, through the schools of 
Bologna, even then great, and for four years following 
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on the completion of his course, at the age of nineteen, 
was tutor to the children of a wealthy Florentine mer- 
chant. In this occupation he saved money enough to go 
back to Bologna and take his theological course. He is 
commonly styled “De Sarzanna,” from the birthplace of 
his mother, at which he spent his early years. A remark- 
able mind of vast learning. He knew the entire Bible by 
heart; let us bear this in mind, and that he must indeed 
have begun early; and was familiar with all the great 
French and Latin authors. After his ordination to the 
priesthood he was taken into the household of the Car- 
dinal Bishop of Bologna, and there remained twenty 
years, attending to the duties of his state, and persever- 
ing in study. He attracted the attention of Pope Euge- 
nius, and was made Bishop of Bologna, and presently 
Cardinal. He was but two months a Cardinal when he 
was elected Pope. 

3. This Pope filled with fidelity and devotion all the 
duties of his high office. He was a model of what a Pope 
should be; and had he been spared to such length of 
days as had, for example, Pope Pius IX. or Leo XIII. in 
modern times, the religious history of the last half of the 
fifteenth century might have been far other than it was. 
His administration lasted, however, only for eight years. 
Two years before his death he had the sorrow to see the 
fall of Constantinople, the brave Greek Emperor Con- 
stantine Paleologus, having died in the defense of his city 
against the fierce onslaughts of Mohammet II. (For 
fiction in illustration of this time see “Prince of India” 
by General Lew Wallace. . . . This book is safe for 
teachers, but not good for students.) Although the 
Greeks had again broken from Christian unity, and 
Constantine had not been consistent, many Italians 
went to his help, and Pope Nicholas sent the Empe- 
ror ships and money. Unfortunately, Mahomet moved 
too quickly for this help to be availing. Europe 
was filled with terror at this near approach of the 
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terrible Saracens, and shortly after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, the Pope made a solemn appeal for all Chris- 
tians to join in a new Crusade, offering many indulgences 
to all participants. Mahomet’s letter to the Pope. P. 146, 
Parsons, Vol. III. Unfortunately much promising but 
no deeds on the part of Europe. For all of the virtue of 
Pope Nicholas V., his life was in danger through the con- 
spiracy of a man named Porcaro, who seems to have been 
of the Guiteau type—the man who killed President Gar- 
field—only his plan was more extensive. He meant to 
bring his followers into St. Peter’s, kill the Pope and the 
Cardinals in the sanctuary and overthrow the govern- 
ment. His plot was discovered and frustrated; but the 
grief occasioned by it, added to his grief for the fall of 
Constantinople, undermined the health of the Pope, and 
' he died in 1445. What Christophe says. We find allu- 
sions to the great Albanian defender of Europe, George 
Castriot, commonly called as the Mohammedans called 
him, “Scanderbeg” (my lord Alexander), and also to St. 
John Capistrano, a preacher of the Crusade above noted. 
It is safe to say that, averaging up, the fifteenth century 
was an improvement on the fourteenth. During the 
fourteenth, the list of ecclesiastical writers, while fairly 
long, contains the name of only one Saint: a woman, St. 
Katherine of Siena. John Duns Scotus, a great theo- 
logian in his time, is often mentioned as likely to be can- 
onized. In the fifteenth century there are five Saints 
among the ecclesiastical writers: the Dominican St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer, St. Bernardin of Siena, St. Lawrence Jus- 
tinian, St. John Capistrano, also a great missionary, and 
St. Antonine of Florence. We have also the holy, though 
still uncanonized, Thomas a Kempis, author of the Imi- 
tation, accepted by many non-Catholics as well as Catho- 
lics. (Printing and penmen in his time. Mrs. Craigie, 
John Oliver Hobbes, on the Imitation and the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola, she calls the Imitation 
“pessimistic.”) Another marvel of the age is Blessed 
Joan of Arc. 
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4. The Pontificate of Pope Calixtus XXX. introduces 
us for the first time to the name of Borgia. This family 
had long stood high in Spain. The future Pope Alphon- 
sus Borgia was elected in 1455—the Cardinals debating 
for some time on the merits, respectively, of Cardinals 
Capronico, an Italian; Bessarion, the Greek, already men- 
tioned in connection with the brief healing of the Greek 
Schism; and d’Estouteville, a Frenchman. They com- 
promised finally on Cardinal Alphonsus Borgia, a Span- 
iard, a man far advanced in age. He was perfectly vir- 
tuous, but his election had the consequence which no one 
- could have foreseen, of transplanting a portion of his kin- 
dred to Italy, where they flourished with very sad conse- 
quences to the Church. Two notable events are to his 
credit: the solemn vindication of-Joan of Arc, and the 
condemnation of the tribunal of Rouen, which sacrificed 
her to the enemies of her country; and his successful 
efforts to save Europe from a further invasion by the 
Mohammedan power. He had great trouble to overcome 
the lethargy of the Christian powers; but the Hungar- 
ians and the Poles joined forces, when Mahomet II. bom- 
barded Belgrade, and with the valiant Hunjady and St. 
John Capistrano at their head, routed Mahomet and 
drove him away. He left 24,000 dead on the field and all 
his munitions of war. These valiant Christians had 
already destroyed the Saracens’ fleet. Capistrano was a 
Franciscan. He went into the battle with only his Cru- 
cifix in his hands; and once when the Hungarians were in 
full retreat, turned them back by the invocation of the 
Holy Name. This Saint had previously brought back to 
the Church 16,000 Hussites. We have seen that many 
returned at the time of the Council of Basle, for, under 
the leadership of the terrible Zinka, who succeeded John 
Huss and longed to revenge his death, the dangerous 
spirit of revolt against all authority showed all its logical 
consequences, and they had their fill of murder and 
destruction. At this time reunion and reformation were 
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in the air, and there was no presage of the terrible way 
in which the good movements were to be checked. 

5. An absurd story has been told of Pope Calixtus that 
in 1456 he issued a Bull against a comet. This tale hasn’t 
a foot to stand on. There were many earthquakes ‘in 
Southern Italy about this time: about 60,000 people per- 
ishing; the while the Saracens were thundering against 
Belgrade. The Pope directed the faithful to say the 
Angelus three times a day, as the church bells rang, that 
God should preserve His people from these terrible calam- 
ities . . . just as Mother Cyriaca had us all praying for 
the cessation of rain last fall . . . just as all the churches, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, had solemn services for the 
welfare of the State after the assassination of President 
McKinley, in 1901, at the request of President Roosevelt. 
Pope Calixtus further took the sacred vessels of the 
altars, the jewels of his own tiara, etc., to sustain the 
troops who were fighting under Hunjady and St. John 
Capistrano. Curiously enough, Parsons asks, writing 
more than twenty-five years ago, if we wouldn’t feel like 
saying our prayers if we saw an island of fire outside of 
San Francisco, such as appeared in the Egean Sea about 
1456. Pope Calixtus died after three years in office. The 
only criticism made on him, except the “comet” story, is 
that he showed much affection for his kindred. A very 
fine Pope succeeded him in the person of Eneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, who took the name of Pius II. He was 
fifty-three years of age, and had already stood high among 
the ecclesiastical writers and the men of broad general 
culture of his time. He was of a very prudent and kindly 
nature, also; and had he been Pope at the sternly reform- 
atory Council of Constance, it is likely John Huss would 
have been dealt with so as to subdue him by gentleness. 
We have quoted him already on this subject. He directed 
all his energies to save Eastern Europe from the irre- 
pressible Mohammet II. His extraordinary letter to this 
Sultan. (Parsons, Vol. III., 169.) Pops Pius II. attempt- 
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ed to lead the Crusade in person; but, worn out and pre- 
maturely aged, he died August 14, 1464. Another whose 
prolonged life might have saved much trouble. He was, 
according to Christophe, both virtuous and learned—the 
foremost man of his time. He had trouble with Charles 
VII. over especial rights claimed for the State as against 
the Church, under the general name of the Pragmatic 
Sanction—the right of appeal from the Pope to a General 
Council. The conditions are so different now that the 
controversy isn’t easily intelligible, nor of any value to 
us. It was a specious form of Caesar’s claiming some- 
thing of the things belonging to God. France long had 
a desire to have a big hand in the shaping of the business 
of the Church, as we have seen—so that, however great 
the immediate suffering to religion may be from the pres- 
ent separation of the Church and the State in that coun- 
try—a policy forced in a manner by the present Pope’s 
determination to have no unworthy men in the sanctuary 
—we can be sure that good will eventually come of it. 

6. We have seen that the spirit of reform was evident 
constantly for nearly four-fifths of the fifteenth century. 
You would have evidence of that from the conditions 
which the Cardinals laid down for their votes at the Con- 
clave which elected Peter Barbo, in 1464. At that time 
the number of Cardinals doesn’t appear to have been 
fixed. To-day, and for many years past, the number has 
been seventy, after the manner of the ancient Sanhedrim 
—but the number is seldom complete. It was much 
smaller in the fifteenth century, and the Cardinals wished 
the Pope to pledge himself to keep the number down to 
twenty-four; to create none without the consent of the 
existing members, which seems to be the present rule; 
never to alienate any portion of the Church territory 
without the consent of the Cardinals, nor ever to entrust 
the command of the Papal army to a relative. Peter 
Barbo got the required votes, and agreed to all the condi- 
tions. He took the name of Paul II. His family was 
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one of the best in Rome, and had already given two Popes 
to the Church: Gregory XII. and Eugenius IV. In his 
severity against the vice of simony he would not allow 
even his civil officers, who could not commit that especial 
sin directly, to receive presents. On the other hand, he 
was profusely generous to the poor out of the inheritance 
which he had from his father. He was austere, and made 
few friends, which doubtless accounts for the severity of 
some of the judgments against him—but a man in author- 
ity who takes lucrative offices away from persons who 
have enjoyed them must expect harsh judgments. He is 
accused of having been a foe to Pagan learning. That is 
the complaint of men who overdid the Renaissance. He 
was opposed, not to the study of the classics, but to the 
abuses which came in, and of which you who have read 
“The Disciple of a Saint” see growing up among the 
‘Catholics of Italy and gradually extending to France and 
elsewhere, during more than a hundred years previous. 
Cantu’s judgment of the Pope on this matter; Parsons, 
Vol. III., P. 179. 

7. Pope Paul II. died in 1471, after seven years’ admin- 
istration. At the election of his successor we see the 
beginning of trouble. Is a Pope wrong in showing any 
favor at all to any member of his kindred? To assert 
absolutely that he can have no affection for his family, 
nor ever confer an office on any of them, however worthy 
they may be, is asking a great deal of human nature. But, 
on the whole, it seems advisable, and it is usually now the 
custom in the Church that the Pope or any high digni- 
tary shall have as few as possible of his own relatives 
about him—for natural affection would be likely to blind 
his eyes to their demerits when there was question of an 
office. Our Lord’s own example. “Who is my Mother 
and who are my brethren?” Nevertheless, it was gener- 
ally conceded, at this time, that the Pope was not at fault 
in conferring the Cardinalate on a younger brother or a 
nephew. He was wont thus to have a personal represen- 
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tative in the Sacred College. In this way comes in that 
shame and affliction of the Church—the worst in her his- 
tory—whom we meet at first as Cardinal Roderick Bor- 
gia in the Conclave which elected Francis della Rovere 
to the Papacy. This Pope was fifty-seven years of age. 
He took the name of Sixtus IV. In the Conclave there 
were other strong Papal possibilities.’ They refused to 
pledge themselves to certain concessions, although these 
don’t appear to have been wrong in themselves, demanded 
of them. Sixtus IV. was, however, less scrupulous. He 
had been a Franciscan, and a man of good life. His main 
objects at the outset were another Crusade against the 
growing power of the Mohammedans, and the removal 
of the last trace of Hussism from Bohemia. His visible 
accomplishment was the restoration of modern Rome. 
He might say with Augustus: He found it of brick and 
he left it of marble. See P. 185, Parsons’ Vol. III. Finest 
hospital in the world at the time and for a long time 
after, Santo Spirito. 

The greatest fault of this Pope was just what the Car- 
dinals in a previous election had tried to guard against. 
He lavished benefices and offices of all kinds on his kin- 
dred, and through this he was drawn into the severe 
action against the conspiracy of the Pazzi in Florence. 
He had ordered that no blood should be shed in the 
repression of the quarrel between the powerful family of 
the Pazzi and Lorenzo de Medici, in that city. Unhap- 
pily, his own nephew, high in office, was against the 
Medici, and took advantage of his place to put down the 
conspiracy most severely, and cruelly to punish the lead- 
ers. Of course, the Pope had to share in the odium of 
the act, despite his previous orders for clemency to the 
conspirators. In 1480, during the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, and against the best judgment of the 
latter, who was by far the stronger and wiser mind, the 
Inquisition was introduced into Spain. The subjects of 
its solicitude were mainly the remnants of the Moham- 
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medans and in some cases Jews accused of various wicked 
practices. But of this we have spoken before, and we 
shall have to refer to it again. 

8. At the Papal election following the death of Sixtus 
IV., again we see the desire for an efficient reform. Before 
casting their votes, the Cardinals drew up a document 
insisting .on the reformation of the Roman Court within 
three months, and calling for a General Council to cor- 
rect abuses in the Church, and to preach another Crusade 
against the terrible power of the Turks on the East of 
Europe—a steadfast menace. John Baptist Cibo, who 
had been a widower before receiving sacred orders, was 
elected, and took the name of Pope Innocent VIII. His 
administration, as well as his previous life, was good. 
He was fifty-five years old when he became Pope, and 
_ his conduct is represented, by the most reliable of con- 
temporary historians, as grave and almost severe in its 
moral tone. If even he had been granted fifteen or twen- 
ty years more of life! Of course, he had his opponents. 
He was of a very conciliatory disposition; from which 
came his gravest fault—that he was easily influenced. 
The civil troubles with Naples during his reign are of no 
present day interest. He condemned the works of Miran- 
dola, which were a curious attempt to combine Chris- 
tianity, Judaism, and Pagan magic—a natural shadow of 
the Renaissance. Mirandola saw the justice of the Pope’s 
censure, and desisted from further foolishness of this 
kind. Pope Innocent VIII. also discovered, abolished 
and severely punished a number of men connected with 
the Apostolic Chancery, for the manufacture and sale of 
forged Papal documents. (See the Pardoner in Chau- 
cer’s “Canterbury Tales.”) Innocent died in 1492. 
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X XIX. 


THE SORROW AND SHAME OF CHRISTENDOM. 


1. Henri de l’Epinois, writing in prelude to an article 
on Alexander VI, 1492-1503, in the “Revue des Questions 
Historiques,” 1881, says: “I am a Catholic, and a dis- 
ciple of God who hath horror of lies. I seek the truth, 
all the truth, and nothing but the truth. Although our 
weak eyes do not see at once the uses of it, or rather see 
- damage and peril, we must proclaim it fearlessly.” 

2. Wrote Pope Leo XIII. in September, 1889, to Car- 
dinals de Luca, Pitra and Hergenrother, on the study of 
Church History: “The historian of the Church has the 
duty to dissimulate none of the trials that the Church has 
had to suffer from the faults of her children, and even at 
times from those of her ministers.” This was about the 
time when Pope Leo XIII. gave a magnificent proof of 
the courage of his convictions by opening the archives 
of the Vatican to the scholars of the world, without 
regard to their religion. It was the finest act of faith 
which the world has seen in many a day. 

3. In the spirit of Leo XIII. and of l’Epinois, we shall 
consider briefly the horrible story of a man who dis- 
graced religion in its highest office. We have heard his 
name before: Roderigo Borgia. In this lecture we have 
discarded Parsons, whose arrangement of topics is so 
convenient, and who is ordinarily so fair—valuable also 
because of the respectable non-Cathclics he calls in on 
our side—because he is one of the few who have tried to 
explain away the crimes of our unhappy subject. Accord- 
ing to Cesare Cantu, writing in the middle of the nine- 
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teenth century, Alexander VI. was, up to that time, the 
only Pope who had never found an apologist. Later, 
however, a few—moved, perhaps, by the extravagances 
of Victor Hugo, and the innate human chivalry for one 
who can’t speak for himself, also to lighten the Church’s 
burden that such a name appears_on the official list of 
her ‘Popes—have ‘tried to do something, at ‘least to miti- 
gate the horror of this man’s life. Pastor, the latest and 
\ best authority, writing under the immediate patronage 
of Pope Leo XIII., calls all such attempts, no matter by 
whom undertaken, failures. 
4. In this lecture I am drawing on much that I have 
read and heard from the most conscientious and honor- 
able men. The article before me, in the Catholic Encyc- 
lopedia, is written by the Rt. Rev. James F. Lough- 
lin, an official of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, who 
died in 1911. His bibliography is abundant. His 
work is as _passionless as an inventory, where it 
refers to Alexander’s crimes, and he gives him all the 
credit of his undoubted genius for statesmanship. This 
last quality makes it far more dreadful than the impas- 
sioned denunciation of Alexander that I once heard from 
a priest of a religious order. ‘The ascertained facts, as 
ey admitted by the best Catholic authorities, aS: So bad 
~\ that exaggeration is futile, even from an enemy.) 
\ 5. Roderigo Borgia was born in Valencia, Spain, in 
1431, son of Jofre Lancel and Isabel Borgia, sister of 
Pope Calixtus. He was not an infidel, like Louis de 
Montaigne in “The Disciple of a Saint,” as we shall pres- 
ently see; but he was equally without a vocation to the 
priesthood. He was twenty-four years old before he 
decided on a career. Then his uncle, Alphonsus Borgia, 
became Pope under the name of Calixtus III., and his 
young relative began to think he might get a fine career 
in the Church. His uncle, after giving him the patronage 
of a vast number of benefices, sent him to Bologna to 
study. After one year Calixtus named Roderigo to be 
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Cardinal-Deacon. Let me add, however, that he was not 
ordained priest until 1463, when he was thirty-seven 
years of age. All his dignities, up to this time, involved 
no exercise of sacred functions, but they did call for a 
virtuous life. He put ecclesiastical proxies, so to speak, 
in these places, to fill their actual duties; but he had a 
large part of the revenue. Whether he had any money 
from his parents is not stated. Of course, these com- 
mendatory offices which he held were a grave abuse in 
themselves. It was a custom of the time—and it later 
existed among the Anglicans. Its secular equivalent, as 
near as I can get it, is as we say in politics, “patronage.” 
It was always susceptible to grave abuse, and was, in the 
hands of an unworthy man, sure to be abused. The list 
of dignities held by Roderigo Borgia, however, exceeded 
-anything before recorded. |Pope Calixtus certainly 
deserved censure for letting a young man in his twenties 
name Bishops, Abbots, etcj Roderigo Borgia presently 
became one of the wealthiest men of his time, as he was 
undoubtedly one of the best statesmen and business men. 
He had a magnificent establishment, and was extremely 
fond of card-playing. On the other hand, he was abstem- 
ious in food and drink. Previous to his elevation, he 
lived much of the time outside of Rome—being in Siena 
when, in his twenty-ninth year, he received a sharp 
rebuke from Pops Pius II (Eneas Sylvius) for certain 
shocking misconduct. If this Pope had lived, doubtless 
Borgia would have been retired from any office in which 
he could give scandal to the people. We can only sur- 
mise that after this check, he must have kept the bad side 
of his life rather quiet. 

6. Mgr. Loughlin gives the references for the Con- 
clave which elected him. You can see them for your- 
selves. By voting for himself, he got barely the neces- 
sary two-thirds. Parsons enumerates the men who voted 
for him. I think he is wrong, certainly on Cardinal della 
Rovere. This was on August 11, 1492. It seems quite 
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impossible that all or even a large part of his adherents 
could have known of the scandalous side of his life. 
I have said he was a great statesman and a great admin- 
istrator or business man. These qualities may have influ- 
enced the worldly-minded among the voters. He proved 
these qualities in a high degree by making himself strong 
with the people of Rome at the staft. Public improve- 
ments, which meant much work and money, sprang up 
on every side. He had one day a week to see any and 
every resident of Rome who had a grievance. He made 
the city safe from brigands. He encouraged art and 
architecture. He doubtless knew, though others didn’t, 
why he made the city of Rome an impregnable fortress. 
He loved fine ceremonies, oratory and music. He was 
a handsome man—though I shouldn’t infer it from his 
pictures—with rare fascination of manner and minute 
knowledge of the ways of the best society. All these 
things take the crowd, especially when the crown is get- 
ting financial advantage, too. He was sixty-two years 
of age at the time of his election. Possibly those who 
knew of his youthful wrong-doing may have thought he 
had outgrown it. Nevertheless, he resumed the manner 
of life, which had already disgraced his previous sacred 
offices, within a year after his election. He seems to have 
thrown off all restraint. The story of Lucrezia’s mar- 
riage from the Vatican, while exaggerated, has historical 
foundation. Presently began the attempt of a large body 
of the Cardinals to promote the invasion of Italy by 
Charles VIII. of France, as a preliminary to relieving 
Christendom of an intolerable shame. If it could have 
been proved that Alexander’s election was invalid, he 
could have been relegated to the list of anti-Popes. But 
there was no adequate evidence then, nor has any appear- 
ed thus far, to show that he paid so much as a ducat for 
any vote. There were other ways, however, of making 
him see that he must abdicate. John XXIII. was not 
nearly so unworthy a man as Alexander, but the Council 
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of Constance convinced him that he must leave the place 
he was discrediting. The fear of God was added to the 
fear of man, and he returned to the Council without the 
Papal insignia, and signed his own deposition. The ques- 
tion still agitates historians whether John XXIII. 
was validly elected, or whether the Papal power was not 
inhering in Gregory XII., who was still living, though he 
had abdicated some years before, until the election of 
Martin V. But the Fathers of the Council of Constance 
had no sufficient doubt about John XXIII., although 
after his deposition they had Gregory appear to state 
whether or not all the formalities in his case had been 
complied with. Gregory’s abdication was all right; and 
hence the line of succession, accepted by the Church and 
appearing in our directories. What was done in the case 
_ of John XXIII. could have been done, with greater rea- 
son, in the case of Alexander. He was to be confronted 
with the two-fold charge of simony and immorality. But 
the thing was to get him. The envoys of Charles VIII. 
entered Rome, it is true, within less than a year and a half 
to demand the investiture of Naples for the King. The 
Pope refused. Charles had conquered a good part of 
Italy. Alexander, deserted by many of his most power- 
ful subjects, offered a vigorous resistance. No one could 
question his physical courage in face of the French can- 
non. His fortifications were effective. At the end, 
Charles, and not Alexander, capitulated. The French 
King, instead of helping Della Rovere and the other 
Cardinals to a Council to attempt to show an invalid 
election, or to bring about the Pope’s abdication, acknowl- 
edged him as the lawful Pope, and went away. 

7. To save Rome and the rest of the Church territory 
would have been a good deed if the motive had corre- 
sponded with the act. But he wasn’t working for the 
Church. He was working for the temporal advancement 
of his sacrilegious offspring. He had first inflicted on 
the Church the oldest of these creatures, Caesar; but 
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Caesar, more honest than his father, got out of this 
career, went into politics, was made Duke of Valentinois 
and Peer of France, and married the sister of the King 
of Navarre. 

8. Alexander, to obtain money for his military opera- 
tions, disposed of spiritual and civil offices most scan- 
dalously. He made war on the pdéwerful family of the 
Orsini, who had resisted him, but he was unsuccessful 
in getting their possessions. He had made his youngest 
son, Juan, Duke of Gandia. Now he would alienate 
Church property to endow this boy. The resident Car- 
dinals in Rome (there were many non-resident), all 
except Cardinal Piccolimini, feared to resist this iniqui- 
tous demand. 

9. Now God spoke. A week later Juan’s mutilated 
body was found in the Tiber. Alexander’s conscience 
wakened, and he who feared no man, trembled before 
God. One thinks here of the sin of David and its pun- 
ishment; but David was only a King. Alexander was 
now five years in the Papal Chair. In his first anguish 
and remorse, he spoke of resigning; then, he appeared in 
a consistory of Cardinals, and proclaimed his determina- 
tion to prosecute that reform of the Church in its head 
and members, which the larger good element in the 
Church had been clamoring for. This public action of 
an apparent penitent, naturally called off for a time, the 
proposed Council. But the sorrow, the fear and the 
penitence gradually passed away. There was no abdi- 
cation, and no reform. The first attempt at an alliance 
of the Borgias with France drove several of the Pow- 
ers of Europe to the verge of schism. I mention these 
things that you will know there was a host of faithful 
clergy and people who revolted against the “abomination 
of desolation standing in the holy place,” even while it 
stood there panoplied with worldly power. The sword 
was unsheathed against him in his own house. Lucre- 
zia’s second husband was mysteriously killed. I feel 
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with Manin, Archbishop of Lucca, that it is easier to 
keep silence than to write with moderation about this 
appalling man. But you must know what an authorized 
Catholic publication says about him, with the Imprima- 
tur of the Cardinal Archbishop of New York; and how 
mild the American priest is in comparison with some of 
the authorities whose name and spirit he briefly indi- 
cates in his references, as Cardinal Hegenrother. 

Caesar practically finished up the more powerful of 
the Orsini family, and as he came into Rome in 1503, 
the barons fled before him as they would fly from the 
devil. Alexander was now a great temporal king. He 
didn’t care what any one said about him. Printing had 
come into Rome in 1465, and was more warmly taken up 
there than in Florence. The Pope only laughed at the 
lampoons in circulation against him. So long as no one 
came between him and his projects for his family, he 
cared nothing about their opinions. When Savonarola 
was thundering against him in Florence, the Pope was 
placid until a powerful party forced his hand. Savona- 
rola was the victim of the people of Florence, rather than 
of the Pope, as we shall see from a distinctly secular 
source, which, like Mark Twain’s “Joan of Arc,” is based 
on records of the time. 

10. Mgr. Benson says, but I have not seen his authori- 
ties, that Alexander excommunicated Torquemada for his 
cruelties in the Spanish Inquisition. 

11. If the Church had any use for such a man as Louis 
XIV. of France in the Papal Chair, Alexander might have 
passed in the crowd of valiant, resourceful, and generally 
bad temporal rulers. But sanctity is more than states- 
manship; and scandal is the millstone about the neck— 
and you know what Our Lord says of that. 

11. But in 1503 this wicked man had filled up the 
measure. He knew it not. He was seventy-three years 
of age, it is true, but he was strong and well, and confi- 
dently looked forward to many years more of dominance. 
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On August 6 he and Caesar Borgia went out to dine 
with a friend in a villa near the Campagna. It was hot 
weather, of course, and they stayed out of doors after 
nightfall—a very dangerous thing to attempt, even now 
in that neighborhood. The entire company took the ter- 
rible Roman fever. Alexander took to his bed on 
the 12th of August. On the 18th hi& life was despaired 
of; he made his confession, received the Last Sac- 
raments, and died that night. Let us leave him in 
the hands of God. The rapid decomposition of his body, 
and the awful appearance it presented, gave rise to the 
story that he had been poisoned. He was poisoned, but 
not by any food or drink, only by the deadly air of the 
Campagna. The contemporary evidence for the Roman 
fever is so detailed and strong that,even Voltaire accepts 
it. The later story runs that Alexander had prepared a 
cup of poisoned wine for one of the Cardinals present, 
but through some confusion, drank it himself. Of this, 
Voltaire, who can’t be suspected of any weakness for 
men even nominally professing any religion, says: “The 
Pope and his son may have been wicked, but they were 
not fools. The poisoning of a dozen Cardinals (the 
story grew, you see) would have rendered father and son 
so execrable that nothing could have saved them from 
the fury of the Romans and of all Italy.”” This sounds 
reasonable enough. The suggestion here and in other 
places that the wicked Pope knew there were many 
Cardinals against him, who were only restrained by fear, 
added to the impossibility of finding a place in which to 
assemble, is perfectly reasonable, too. We wonder, as 
we read of the death of young Juan Borgia, that the 
terrible man responsible for all, escaped assassination, 
especially as the belief was fairly common that his elec- 
tion was invalid. Savonarola undoubtedly thought so; 
and so did other virtuous men. But, unhappily, this was 
sometime after the fact. The common belief developed 
only when other crimes became so notorious that the at- 
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titude towards Alexander VI. was: “See what he is 
doing now. Well, can you doubt any past evil of him?”’ 
This, of course, as any lawyer would say, is not evidence. 
Would not we Catholics who have been humbled to the 
dust for this man for more than 400 years, and who have 
the writings of his contemporaries as to his wickedness, 
be rejoiced to be able to prove he was never a Pope 
at all? There was della Rovere, subsequently Pope him- 
self in 1503, after the 26 days Pontificate of Pius III., and 
a terrible fighter, too. He had been Alexander’s stead- 
fast opponent, and his testimony against him remains. 
If he could, would he not after his own accession, have 
brought forward evidence, if it existed, to show that the 
Papal Chair was vacant for eleven years—that Alexander 
was an imposter and an anti-Pope? There’s no manner 
-of doubt that he would. He drove every Borgia out of 
office and out of the Church territory. He would have 
done more, undoubtedly, had it been possible. 

11. I fear we shall never be able to shake off the load 
of the terrible blunder of that election. But Alexander 
VI. didn’t kill the Church. He would certainly have 
killed her had she been simply a human institution. I 
look at this terrible creature, a very symbol of infamy, 
standing at the gates of the modern age, and the appar- 
ently inexhaustible source of every foul epithet which 
has since been hurled against the Church, and I simply 
say with St. Katherine of Sienna: “It hath been made 
known to me by God that the Church hath such divine 
life in herself that no man can slay her.” 

12. Alexander struck at her heart; but she perished 
not. The whole Catholic world, however, had to suffer 
for his sins. Scarcely has the blood of a host of mar- 
tyrs, nor the lives of a multitude of beneficent Saints, 
nor the finally complete effective reformation from with- 
in of the Council of Trent, balanced our account with a 
world which naturally demands much of us. Yet not 
a convert of eminence and learning who has come into 
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the Church since our spiritual realm was divided a little 
later—that was our punishment—who has not known the 
story of Alexander VI., and as a rule got it first, with all 
the accretions of long years of shuddering detestation. 
It was so for Newman, Manning, Faber, the literally 
hundreds of Anglican clergymen, the quarter of a million 
of Jews, and all the rest, who have come into the Church 
through the Nineteenth into the Twentieth Century. 
Savonarola was right. God was going to purify us by 
fire; but the seer of Florence, whom we shall next con- 
sider, looked in the wrong direction for the fire and the 
scourge. He also expected the triumph of the Church 
too soon. What word of Christ have we for Alexander 
VI? “It must be that scandals come, but woe to him by 
whom they come.” (The Scribes and Pharisees in the 
Chair of Moses.) 
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XXX, 


THE BAD SIDE OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


1. We study the Renaissance to-day in its worst ex- 
pression through George Eliot’s “Romola.” It is very 
easy to divide this book so that you get its literary value 
in one lecture, and, in combination with other authori- 
ties, its bearing on Savonarola, as a Church history lec- 
ture, as another. How to read an author like George 
_Eliot. Middlemarch. (St. Teresa and Dorothea). 
Despite her own life, irregular according to the Christian 
and the English civil code, as you know, she never wrote 
anything assailing the Divine revelation and Christian 
morals. Her false philosophy would go over the heads 
of most readers. Therefore, her books can safely be 
included in any library. The only trouble is, as in the 
case of Dickens and Thackeray, to persuade young read- 
ers to take them instead of current trash. She would 
seem to many a little long drawn out, and yet every page 
of her is full of glints of gold. 

2. We have seen some effects of the Renaissance in 
Italy more than a hundredg years before, in Vida Scud- 
der’s “Disciple of a Saint,” but only among the higher 
classes. We have all these evil possibilities worked out 
to their logical worst in “Romola” in the last years of the 
fifteenth century, beginning in 1492. Was the Renais- 
sance an evil thing in itself? Not at all; only in its 
abuse. The Catholic Church herself had carefully pre- 
served the classics; and it was quite impossible to know 
Greek and Latin without knowing a good deal about 
the famous authors in both languages. We of to-day 
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can’t imagine a cultural course without them. Latin 
had the right of way at first, and the classic myths 
seem to have filtered in by that avenue. The Greek 
schism didn’t come until the ninth century, and it 
was healed several times after. Of course, the Greeks 
held to their old authors; the Latins, too, though making 
most, probably, of those who had written in their tongue. 
We remember St. Jerome’s scruples, after his conversion, 
about his continued affection for the classics. He had 
almost resolved to forswear their study—they so pre- 
occupied him—but we find a reversion to them for their 
value in connection with the Hebrew, in his later years. 
All the teaching monks of old had their Virgil as a mat- 
ter of course—some pretty legends. The Church regards 
Paganism—the old Paganism—as a sort of nature wor- 
ship—seeing symbolism, mainly, in all the tales of the 
gods and goddesses; and finding much pure gold in the 
writings of the old philosophers, especially Plato and 
Aristotle. You know how the ethics of Aristotle are 
used in every advanced course, and implied in all courses 
—the axiom, “first the natural man, then the spiritual 
man.” The ethics of Aristotle and the Law of Moses 
represent human reason and the primal revelation. They 
are both worked into our religious structure. St. Thomas 
Aquinas of the Thirteenth Century, one of the greatest 
minds of all time, found much assistance from the phil- 
osophy of Aristotle even in his demonstration of the the- 
ology of the Blessed Sacrament. In the early fourteenth 
century you find Dante taking the frame of his “Inferno” 
directly from the classic story of Tartarus. Examples 
of Pagan virtue have always been set forth in our teach- 
ing system largely to show that reason can bring a well 
disposed man far on the way to God, and that, even 
among the Pagans, God never left Himself without wit- 
ness. The Sacred Scriptures themselves often suggest 
familiarity on the part of their writers, with contempo- 
rary thought in the Pagan world. The strange coinci- 
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dence of Jephtha’s daughter and Iphegenia. The He- 
brew heroine came first, and her pathetic story traveling 
to the Greeks, suggested the sacrifice of Iphegenia. Even 
the sequel, with the possible saving of the victim from 
death and her consecration in another manner, run on 
the same lines. 

8. The classics were, therefore, always known to the 
Latins and the Greeks. Why the Renaissance? It only 
means that, for a time, the ascetic ideals of Christianity 
almost wholly triumphed in life, and that the minuter 
knowedge of Pagan lore was confined to a few; so that 
when, through the broadening of the education, more 
was known, and much of it the dangerous side of Pagan- 
ism, it wasn’t a new thing, but a renewal. That really 
is what the name signifies. Naissance is birth; Renais- 
-sance, new birth. The influence of the Renaissance on 
art, even on sacred art, was beneficial, in large part. 
Fra Angelico, for example, knew nothing of anatomy. 
It is the exquisite spirituality in his work which makes 
it loved even to this day. Raphael knew a great deal 
about anatomy. While he has given us some of the 
world’s wonders in sacred art, as “The Transfiguration” 
and “The Sistine Madonna,” I am usually conscious of a 
touch of Paganism in his work. Michael Angelo fused 
all that was good in natural religion with the fervor 
and virility of Christianity, and got the best results of all, 
reason and relevation combined, so to speak. It was not 
strange, perhaps, that the Renaissance in its voluptuous 
form, in the ancient myths, became so popular in South- 
ern Italy. The seductive climate, and the memories of 
the alleged haunts of Venus, etc., lingered. It moved 
slowly to England. We find Erasmus and Sir Thomas 
More, Henry VIII.’s chancellor, until Anne Boleyn came, 
introducing a chastened form of it into Oxford under the 
title of “the new learning.” 


4. But in , in the time of our story, the citizens 
might have/een fairly divided into clean Pagans, like the 
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blind old scholar, Bardi, and his daughter, Romola, in 
her early years; into conscienceless Pagans, of whom the 
a) _ Greek, Tito Melema, is the chief; and into strict Catho- 
|“ lies, like the followers of Savonarola. The tragedy of his 
i. St Jife, without any spiritual strength, in its gradual disinte- 
gration of character, is as important a part of the story 
as the tragedy of Savonarola. In humbler life comes the 
low-class Pagan, Maestro Viana, the mountebank, who 
parodies the marriage service of the Catholic Church so 
shockingly, with lighted candles, vestments inscribed in 
Pagan hieroglyphics, etc., and pretends to perform trial 
marriages, as we call them to-day. Persons as wicked 
as himself take this license; the poor little Tessa, not see- 
ing through the fraud, accepts it through the beguilement 
of the wily Greek Tito, and supposes she is really his wife 
for all time. Tito’s treachery to his adopted father, who 
made him a scholar, gave him his start in future; the way 
he gets in with the Bardi’s. He has first a warning from 
the monk, Dino, that his father is in slavery, begging him 
to ransom him. He drugs his conscience with the idea 
that he can’t get to Africa; that his father, Baldassare, 
is probably dead, anyhow. Then he had thriftily invested 
the price of his jewels, and effected nice connections in 
Florence; he doesn’t want to disturb his money nor risk 
his social position. Besides, he is very much in love 

wih Romola. Tessa is at first a trivial incident. 

The monk Dino, Fra Luca in religion, had been on 
what we to-day would call the foreign missions—hence 
his meeting with Baldassare. He is the brother of Ro- 
mola, and has been disowned by his Pagan father. When 
his health fails, he is recalled to the priory of San Marco 
in Florence, in which Fra Giraloma, better known to us 
as Savonarola, is in charge. Romola has shared her 
father’s anger at Dino, for what she accounts a desertion 
of filial duty. Dino, or Fra Luca, represents the man 
whom Paganism and the wicked lives of some Christians 
has in a manner driven into religion. He fears he can’t 
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stand up against the powers of evil. Savonarola on the 
contrary is the strong Christian, ready to fight evil, no 
matter where he sees it; an ardent nature. A word 
about his early life. He and Lorenzo de Medici. His dis- 
ciples, men and women and boys, noble and lowly alike, 
he diligently seeks out the boys and trains them—consti- 
tute a very large element of the life of Florence. 

5. Romola gets a message from her brother; goes with 
her aunt, Monna Brigida, to San Marco, and sees the 
dying man, who tells her of a vision he has had of a man 
who wishes to marry her, but whose face is hidden. He 
warns her against any stranger. She is with him when 
he dies, and there at the death bed she meets Savonarola, 
who is most kind to her, and gives her Fra Luca’s cru- 
cifix as a remembrance. The old Pagan will not hear of 
-his son; but Romola is strangely moved, not only by her 
brother’s death but by his vision—which casts a long 
shadow over her betrothal day—and also is she im- 
pressed by Savonarola. 

6. The betrothal at this time is and has long been 
almost marriage. On Tito’s return from Rome the mar- 
riage ceremonies are completed, and Tito transfers his 
residence to the house of Bardi. A few years are allowed 
to pass before we see the young wife again. It is evi- 
dent her marriage has been a disappointment, but she is 
trying to deceive herself about it. Tito has behaved 
very selfishly to her father, and the poor old man has 
died without realizing his dream of the Bardi library, 
which is to send his name down in the history of Flor- 
ence. Romola’s horror when she finds Tito always 
wears a coat of chainmail when he goes out. Tito is 
now in politics, as well as in the artistic circles. There 
are two parties in Florence: the Republican, the strong- 
est—P. 268—controlled by Savonarola; and the smaller 
party of the Medici, who are trying to come back. Tito 
is smooth and treacherous, and moves between both, 
looking for his own advantage. Meantime the little 
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peasant has lost her mother. He finds more pleasure 
in her society than in that of the aggravatingly conscien- 
tious Romola; and he has fixed a home for her in 
the country, where he visits her sometimes. She, poor 
child, knows nothing of Romola, and believes herself to 
be the lawful wife of Messer Nardi, who for reasons of 
state, must keep his private affairs quiet. She is the 
mother of a little son, and by-and-by of a baby girl; but 
Romola is childless. 

Tito has a curious premonition that Florence will soon 
become an uncomfortable place. He is very much afraid 
of Baldassare. There is an artist, Piero, a good deal of 
a Pagan, too, but like Bardi, rather a decent fellow. He 
has never liked Tito. He witnesses the meeting between 
Tito and Baldassare, and the look of abject fear on Tito’s 
face. He follows Baldassare into the Church of San 
Marco, where Savonarola is preaching, and denouncing 
vengeance on the sins of the city and of other cities— 
the approaching scourge by which fallen churchmen will 
be purified, and all the rest. The old captive hears noth- 
ing but the word “vengeance,” and his stricken spirit 
takes fire. Piero meets the old man outside the Church 
and persuades him to sit for his picture. Then he puts 
him under the care of some good monks, who build up the 
old man, and send him forth with fit clothing and a little 
money. Baldassare dimly remembers that he was once 
a scholar like the monks; but his memory is largely 
gone. He buys a book and a dagger. About this time 
Romola visits Piero’s studio, and by accident sees a ter- 
rible picture, the meeting between Baldassare and her 
husband, and the fear in the face of the latter. That, 
with her knowledge of the coat of mail under his gar- 
ments gives her a terrible feeling. The old man wanders 
into the country, and takes refuge in a barn belonging 
to the deaf old woman with whom Tito keeps Tessa. 
Tessa is very compassionate, and although her supposed 
husband has forbidden her to talk to strangers, she brings 
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the old man something to eat, and can’t resist showing 
him her baby boy, of whom she is immensely proud. 
When she confesses to Tito what she has done, he recog- 
nizes the description, and thinks now is his chance to 
make it right with Baldassare. But the old man knows 
Tito is lying, and is, moreover, half crazed by previous 
ill treatment and his grief for his son’s treachery, and 
will accept no penitent explanations. He attacks Tito, 
but the knife is harmless against the coat of mail. Then 
Tito comes back to the house, and gives orders that, in 
the morning, the old man must be driven off the prem- 
ises. But in the morning he has gone. After his fight 
with Tito, he looks at his book again, and finds his mem- 
ory has come back. 

7. Baldassare’s next attempt to denounce Tito at the 
- supper in Bernardo Rucellai’s gardens. I have said that 
Tito was playing fast and loose with both parties. 
He has deceived even Savonarola, and is relating his 
interview with the great Dominican in his cell when the 
terrible old man enters, and denounces Tito as a traitor. 
Tito brazens it out—declaring that the man is an old 
family servant who has lost his mind. The old man, 
however, relates a connected story of the jewels in Tito’s 
care, the sale of which gave the latter his first start in 
Florence. Rucellai has bought one of these, the designs 
on which are from a passage in Homer. He has been 
struck by the evident education of the old man, and gets 
the Homer to have him verify the passage and prove the 
property. But just here Baldassare’s memory absolutely 
fails him. The page has ceased to have any meaning. 
Tito’s story becomes credible, and Baldassare is taken 
under a strong guard to an insane asylum. 

8. All the time Romola is having fresh proofs of Tito’s 
treachery forced upon her, though she has no thought of 
Tessa. He is cynical on politics. He shows her he will 
go with the strongest. He tells her they will soon have 
to leave Florence. He is going to Rome anyhow on a 
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prolonged mission. She is terribly disturbed when she 
finds he has broken faith with her father’s memory, and 
has divided up his precious library and sold it without 
her permission. Romola feels that with her loss of faith 
in her husband, the marriage tie ceases to bind. She 
disguises herself as a member of one of the Third Orders, 
then so numerous among the laity, gets out her brother’s 
crucifix, which she puts in her girdle; her husband took 
it away from her at their marriage, but had forgotten to 
throw the key of the cabinet in the Arno as he had at 
first proposed. She is outside of Florence, stopping to 
rest, having left her marriage garments and other posses- 
sions to be sent to her Godfather, Bernardo del Nero—a 
fine character, by the way—when she meets Savonarola 
for the second time. He goes up to her and tells her he 
has seen her in a vision; that she cannot fly from her duty 
to her husband, no matter how bad he is. She must even 
share his disgrace, if it comes. The great preacher makes 
an appeal to her patriotism, and urges her back to the 
city, to help the people who are suffering from the 
plague. He sees her brother’s crucifix, and holding it 
before her, adjures her in the name of Christ to work for 
God and His people. Romola’s heart opens at last to 
spiritual influences. Savonarola, who is not able now to 
give individual direction, appoints his companion, Fra 
Domenico, to be her director. We find Romola a hero- 
ine within the next two years, while her husband is in 
Rome, beloved by the whole city for her deeds of mercy 
and her pious life, and saving Baldassare from being 
burned by mistake, when he is not dead but unconscious. 
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JEROME SAVONAROLA. 


1. Jerome Savonarola was born at Ferrara in 1452, and 
entered the Dominican Order at Bologna at the age of 
twenty-three. He was extremely gifted and rigidly ob- 
served his rule. The authorities of his Order sent him 
to Florence, and he preached in that city for the first 
time in 1482, at the Church of St. Lawrence. But this 
beginning was a marked failure; and for a time he occu- 
pied a chair of philosophy, teaching Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. Presently he gave up both of these for a still 
closer study of the Sacred Scriptures, which he appears 
to have known as profoundly as Pope Nicholas V., of 
nearly fifty years before. He loved the Biblical style, 
and was especially impressed by the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament. In fact, he made the Scriptures his 
study day and night. 

2. Pico della Mirandola was so taken with Savona- 
rola’s lectures at Reggio that he prevailed on the famous 
Lorenzo de Medici to get the young Dominican missioned 
to Florence. Here Savonarola was made professor of 
Sacred Scripture to the young Dominicans at San Mar- 
co’s, and was presently promoted to the office of prior. 

3. Then he began his famous sermons in San Marco, 
which we have to-day, not from his own notes, but from 
the notes taken down by various hearers. Imperfect 
though the notes may be, they still give us a great idea 
of his eloquence. He was like a fiery prophet of old time; 
and, indeed, he was convinced that he had direct revela- 
tions from God. The great St. Philip Neri believes in 
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Savonarola’s prophetic gift. It must be said, however, 
that as in many other cases, the medium of God’s mes- 
sage gave his own color to the message itself—this, not 
through insincerity, but through human weakness. 
Some of Savonarola’s messages were literally and 
promptly fulfilled, as in the invasion of Italy by Charles 
VIII., and in personal cases. The purification of the 
Church in its head and members—that is, on its human 
side—was accomplished a little later, but not through the 
instrumentalities that the preacher had looked for. Her 
triumph has not yet come. 

4. Ecclesiastical historians give much the same picture 
of Florence that George Eliot presents, in the corrup- 
tions incident to the abuse of the Renaissance; and to the 
vast number of persons who were converted by Savon- 
arola to a better life—some, indeed, to the way of perfec- 
tion. The change extended to the greater part of the 
city—we have heard Tito Melemea’s plaint that “The 
Frate’s party was the strongest”—but among those out- 
side of it, there were some bad specimens left. 

5. In the burning of the Vanities, on the last day of 
the Carnival, an impressive ceremony which took place 
twice during the time that Savonarola’s power was at its 
height, he exercised doubtless a more rigid censorship 
than the Church would then or now, or, indeed at any 
time in her history, have demanded; for not satisfied with 
the destruction of really immodest pictures and lascivious 
books, he would burn card games, dice, etc., false 
hair, powders, and rouge, a certain style of veil, and so 
on. This might have been all very well, if the persons 
from whom his boy-scouts (Romola, P. 395) collected 
them, were immediately to enter austere religious or- 
ders; but the Catholic Church doesn’t worry about the 
foolishness of women, provided the cosmetics they use 
are not dangerous to their minds or bodies, and their 
pretty gowns are not immodest. Savonarola here acted 
a little more in the spirit of Calvin or Cromwell than 
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of the Church. If he had lived in the day of the tri- 
umph of the Church under Constantine, woe to the art 
and literature which were saved, not for everyone, but 
for those who could make a good, pure use of them. We 
shouldn’t have to-day the wonderful bits of Greek art 
which are in the Vatican galleries. Some of these, it is 
true, are partly draped; but the drapery will be removed 
at any time for a properly accredited student. Nor should 
we have had the complete set of the portrait busts of the 
Roman Emperors, now in the Capitol at Rome; nor the 
incomplete set in the Vatican gallery. 

6. Savonarola was a vehement Republican; but Flor- 
ence was a Republic. He had the grandest conceptions 
of the liberties of freemen. (Parsons, Vol. III., 235.) 

7. George Eliot’s Romola opens in 1492, a year which 
- we remember especially as that of the discovery of 
America by Columbus; but which a few months earlier 
saw the fearful disaster of the election to the Papacy of 
Alexander VI. The great Dominican was one of the con- 
temporaries of this wretched man, who was firmly con- 
vinced that’ Alexander VI. was an illegitimate Pope. 
Supposing this conviction, which gradually extended, as 
we have seen, were founded on truth, where would the 
power of the Church have been during the years before it 
was possible to bring about Alexander’s abdication, or 
until he died? Some student will certainly ask this ques- 
tion. Admitting, as a working hypothesis, that outside 
of the Cardinals who voted in good faith for this un- 
worthy Pope, the votes of the rest were bought in suffi- 
cient numbers to elect him—the election would have been 
invalid; and the Papal power would still inhere in the 
electors, the College of Cardinals. But we can’t admit 
that, since we have no adequate evidence of the passing 
of money in this unfortunate election. You will remem- 
ber the mention of a Papal Conclave which lasted two 
years. During these years, the Papal power, as in the 
supposititious case above, was in the hands of the elect- 
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ors. Again, just before the Council of Constance, we know 
there were two disputed elections—those of Alexander 
V. and John XXIII. But Gregory XII. was alive at the 
time of the Council, and was called in to speak for him- 
self as to whether he had freely signed his abdication. 
If he had not, the Papal power would have been latent in 
him for the nearly six years intérvening. -Before the 
election of Martin V., Cardinal Viviers, who presided 
over the Council, exercised disciplinary functions. There 
would be no attempt at definitions of faith and morals, 
during a vacancy in the Holy See. With this conviction 
Savonarola thundered against the man who was discred- 
iting religion in its highest place. Alexander paid no 
attention; probably never would have noticed the great 
preacher at all, but for the Medicean party. The 
Pope was strongly fortified in Rome. He wasn’t 
troubled by the things said against him even in his own 
city, much less in Florence, which then was at a good 
distance. Let Savonarola say he wasn’t a true Pope. 
It was for the former to prove it. Alexander was too 
good a statesman to be so crude as to pay cash 
for votes. I have marvelled, noting some of the historic 
annulments and dispensations given by him—and they 
were not very numerous—at their regularity. The cause 
was such as would move any Pope to like action. Alex- 
ander was the shrewdest of statesmen. He would never 
have put anyone to death for preaching against him. 
While I don’t know Monsignor Benson’s authority for 
the statement about his excommunication of Torque- 
mada, Parsons declares that the last troubles caused by 
the Hussites in Bohemia disappeared owing to Alexan- 
der’s moderation. I don’t make too much of this; but 
from the many references I can gather elsewhere, it is 
clear that he didn’t bother about hurting anyone who 
came not between him and his plans for aggrandizing 
the Borgias. 
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8. The first revolt against Savonarola’s influence in 
Florence was local; the Mediceans and others were so ve- 
hement that the Dominican authorities themselves for- 
bade Savonarola to preach the Lenten course of ser- 
mons. Curiously enough, Alexander issued a Brief per- 
mitting him to preach, though he couldn’t doubt the topic 
of the sermons, and he even went so far as to quash the 
Dominican Superior’s prohibition. The Pope, however, 
summoned Savonarola to Rome. George Eliot makes it 
clear that, if he had attempted to go to Rome, his local 
enemies would have been lying in wait for him—indeed, 
the Tito Melemea of the story was into such a plot, 
which Romola frustrated—and the preacher would have 
been killed outside the gates of Florence. Very proba- 
bly Savonarola realized this himself. At any rate, he 
-didn’t go. It is quite improbable that Alexander would 
have inflicted any bodily punishment on him. He would 
more likely have tried to win him by the offer of a Car- 
dinalate—Burlamachi, no friend, says the Pope thought 
of that as soon as the fame of Savonarola reached 
him. This failing, as it certainly would have failed, 
Alexander would doubtless have put the Dominican in 
an insane asylum, and let the matter rest there. 

9. But the great preacher continued to denounce the 
Pope, and the politicians clamored; and then Alexander 
threatened excommunication. The Cardinals advised 
against it, and also against the renewal of the citation. 
Then Alexander wrote to Savonarola that he left it to 
his own conscience whether he should continue to preach 
or not. Savonarola answered with one of his most de- 
nunciatory sermons. Then the Pope ordered the Vicar 
General of the Dominicans to inquire into the charges 
against Savonarola—thus shifting the responsibility— 
and to punish him according to the rules of the Order 
if he were found guilty—the preacher to keep quiet while 
the investigation was proceeding. The worst which was 
likely to happen in such case was a verdict that a priest 
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should not go so deep into politics. But Savonarola 
would not wait for the merciful decision of his own 
brethren. He kept right on preaching. On June 18, 
1497, the Pope excommunicated Savonarola, who at first 
submitted, even to the extent of writing a very respect- 
ful letter to the Pope, and keeping quiet meantime. This 
was the year in which Alexander ‘got his own terrible 
fright, and was expressing himself as ready to abdicate, 
etc. He naturally responded very kindly to Savonarola, 
and assured him that if he would come to Rome, the cen- 
sure would be annulled. Savonarola asked to be judged 
in Florence. He would hardly have got to Rome 
alive. But he preached no more for six months. 
Then the magistrates, who were all his disciples, urged 
him to preach again, as the people were going back to 
their evil ways. All I can say of this is that too severe a 
discipline had been attempted, and the inevitable reaction 
followed. 

10. On Christmas of that year Savonarola celebrated 
his three Masses, and again appeared in the pulpit. The 
Archbishop of Florence turned against him, and forbade 
the people to go. They went all the same, and Savona- 
rola declared that the excommunication of an illegitimate 
Pope was null and void. He was sincerely convinced 
that Alexander was not a true Pope. How Savonarola 
seemed to Romola after this. Note her vain pleading 
with Savonarola for the right of appeal to the great 
Council of Florence—a right which he himself had urged 
—and which shows a painful inconsistency between the 
great preacher and the advocate of popular liberty. One 
of the five victims, reputed foes of the Republic, was 
Bernardo del Nero, Romola’s Godfather, and a high offi- 
cer of the government. Savonarola could have saved 
them from the scaffold, but he would not. He begins to 
lose ground with the people. Again he denounces Alex- 
ander, and asks for a sign from Heaven, as he holds the 
Blessed Sacrament in his hand. The result restores his 
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popularity for a short time. Then comes the challenge 
of a Franciscan monk to the ordeal by fire. Here George 
Eliot is absolutely faithful to history. Fra Domenico 
offers to be Savonarola’s champion. Ordeals were a sur- 
vival of barbarism in Europe, discountenanced by the 
Church from the ninth century, on the general principle 
that we must not make rash and presumptuous requests 
interfering with God’s ordinary providence. The prop- 
erty of fire is to burn. To stake any issue on going 
through unhurt is wild. Savonarola again came for- 
ward with the Blessed Sacrament, and proposed to go 
either in person or by his champion through the fire with 
It. He had demanded the presence of the Papal Legate 
at the ordeal, and the immediate reform of the Church if 
he came out safe. The Franciscans demurred. There 
_ was a vast deal of theological contention. The rain began 
to fall, and the people were tired and hungry. At the 
last nothing was done. No one accepted the ordeal, and 
Savonarola made his way back to San Marco through an 
angry crowd. 

11. The next day he was dragged from San Marco by 
the people, who had turned on their former friend. Af- 
ter that came the trial, which Parsons, who is not espe- 
cially friendly to Savonarola, admits to have been a trav- 
esty of justice. He weakened under the torture, which 
then and for several centuries after was used in the courts 
of all lands without regard to religion, contradicted him- 
self, denied his visions, only to assert them again when 
he recovered. I should have said that before any pro- 
ceedings were taken against him, Alexander ordered the 
magistrates to send the preacher to Rome. This would 
have been the prelude to a life imprisonment, but doubt- 
less nothing further. Alexander dared not talk about 
faith and morals to a spiritual realm in many places cn 
the edge of schism. But the Florentines would not give 
him up. They merely notified the Pope that Savonarola 
and his two friends and upholders, members of his order, 
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were condemned to death. The presence of the Papal 
Legates was only perfunctory. The three Dominicans 
were not burned alive, as is commonly asserted. They 
were strangled, and after they were dead, their bodies 
were given to the flames so that there would be nothing 
left for veneration. They made a devout preparation for 
death, receiving the Sacraments and passing away brave- 
ly, confident of their rectitude. 

12. Christophe’s opinion. Parsons, Vol. III., P. 27. 
George Eliot’s “Romola,” 224. St. Philip Neri and St. 
Catherine Ricci venerated him as a Saint. Popes Clem- 
ent VIII and Benedict XIV deemed him worthy of can- 
onization. He has been styled a precursor of Luther, 
yet the extraordinary fact remains that though many of 
Savonarola’s disciples were living in the time of Luther, 
not one of them ever joined his new religion, nor betrayed 
his country. 

References—Madden, fairly favorable; Darras, in his 
Church History, rather adverse; Bayonne, a Dominican, 
naturally enthusiastic; Villari, a secular authority, recent, 
admiring; several small volumes by an American 
Dominican, the late Father J. L. O’Neil, the most signi- 
ficant of which is, “Was Savonarola Really Excommuni- 
cated?”; Catholic Encyclopedia (with extensive biblio- 
graphy). 
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1. The election of a successor to Alexander VI. took 
place on September 22, 1503, and the choice fell on Fran- 
cis Piccolomini, Archbishop-elect of Siena, a virtuous 
man, from whom great things were expected. He took 
the name of Pius III. He died after only twenty-six 
days in office, and was succeeded on October 21 by Car- 
. dinal della Rovere, known as Julius II., and often called 
“the Moses of Italy.” By this time the Guelphs and the 
Ghibellines had practically died out; but Italy was 
divided up into small States which had absorbed 
many of the former little Republics; and France and 
Spain held some of the largest and richest parts of the 
country. Caesar Borgia had appropriated a part of the 
Church property. Ridding Italy of foreign invaders 
by Pope Julius, was patriotic, and the Protestant histor- 
ian von Ranke calls him “a noble soul, cherishing grand 
designs in favor of all Italy.” More interesting to us 
here is the fact that he weeded out the Borgias, and not 
less, that he made stricter laws than had been heretofore 
known for the conduct of Papal elections. While Christ 
instituted the Papacy, the episcopate and the priesthood, 
He left the method of choosing the successor of St. 
Peter and the Bishops of the various sees to the wisdom 
of the Church. 

2. As Pope Julius had been one of the opponents of 
Alexander VI., and one of the keenest advocates of some 
method of disproving the validity of his election or bring- 
ing about his abdication, we cannot doubt what his 
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course would have been if he were able to get required 
evidence. This failing, he made the best efforts possible 
to prevent the wrong man ever getting in again. At one 
time the people of Rome, as well as the ecclesiastics, 
voted at Papal elections. As the spiritual dominion of 
the Church extended, this custom gradually disappeared. 

3. The rules of the Conclave have been growing stricter 
and stricter right along, the aim being to make an un- 
suitable aspirant impossible of election. The last 
change was made by the present Pope, Pius X. Up to 
and including his election, Austria, France and Spain 
still enjoyed the ancient privilege of Catholic lands of 
interposing a veto. This savored too much of political 
influence to Pope Pius X., although Austria’s veto of 
Cardinal Rampolla had put into the Papal Chair Car- 
dinal Joseph Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, whom we now 
know as Pius X. Consequently this Pope and the Car- 
dinals enacted a law that no civil influence should hence- 
forward be permitted to influence a Papal election. Dur- 
ing the first 250 years of the Church’s life, to be a Pope 
meant almost inevitable martyrdom. For full 500 years 
more it was a burdensome and most unenviable office; 
indeed, so it has been regarded from the beginning by 
the best and holiest men who have ever filled it. We 
have seen one man, now a canonized Saint, Pope Celes- 
tine V., abdicate in fear of the responsibilities of the 
office. Since the Council of Trent, especially, which we 
shall soon have to consider, no man has ever held it 
except on the general feeling of the electors that it was 
a point of Christian honor not to refuse it. We have 
seen the unfitness of the happily few men who got it 
because they sought it. We shall see no more of these. 

4. Pope Julius II. was a militant Pope. The circum- 
stances of his time—if it were only the necessity of rid- 
ding the Church and the country of the Borgias made 
this inevitable. He is reproached with no grave fault but 
a quickness to anger. Doubtless what he had seen and 
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suffered made this a fault on virtue’s side. Note y 
his magnificent memorial, the famous statue of Moses, Xx 
one of the greatest of Michael Angelo’s works. Some 
anecdotes of this. 

5. Pope Julius opened the Seventeenth General Coun- 
cil (fifth of the Lateran) on May 38, 1512. This Council 
had a large attendance: 25 Cardinals, 112 Archbishops 
and Bishops, and four Generals of Religious Orders. A 
committee of reform was appointed, consisting of 14 Car- 
dinals, with privilege of adding to their numbers, and 
their work should include the removal of anything amiss 
in the Roman Court. 

6. At this Council the Maronites of Lebanon, who had 
been separated from the Church in much of the manner 
of the Greek and the Russian Schismatics, returned to 
‘the unity of the Faith. The Monte di Pieta, for the relief 
of the poor, and charging no more interest on loans than 
would barely suffice for running expenses, were approved, 
and the printing of obscene books was prohibited. The 
press, which at first had occupied itself largely with the 
Bible, began very soon to run on present day lines, and 
to cater to the most depraved of popular tastes, so that, 
as early as 1500, Vitalis of Thebes complains of printers 
who, for shameful profit, published works “in language 
which would not have been heard in the ancient Luper- 
calia.” The Seventeenth General Council issued rules 
for the restraint of this license. 

7. On the death of Julius II., in 1513, he was succeeded 
by Cardinal de Medici, son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
then only 38 years of age, Pope Leo X. You get a 
glimpse of him in his youth in “Romola,” but as he grew 
older the “broad, dark face” described by George Eliot, 
evidently became very clear cut and ascetic. His por- 
traits, of which there are many, represent a man of 
eminently aristocratic type—exceedingly handsome. 
Roscoe, a non-Catholic, commends the character of Pope 
Leo X. as beyond reproach. He had in large measure 
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the splendid tastes of his father. The best things in the 
Renaissance reached their zenith during his administra- 
tion. 

His first work was to strengthen the University of the 
Sapienza, which had the care of his predecessors 
from Pope Nicholas V. (praised exceedingly by the Pro- 
testant Casaubon), till it was the best in Europe, not 
simply for sacred learning, but for all learning. 

8. He also moved against the Mohammedans most vig- 
orously. They were persevering in their efforts to enter 
Europe on the East. 

9. At the beginning of his administration, the troubles 
with France (different attitude of Alexander and Julius 
to that country) had been healed; England and Rome 
were on the happiest terms; nothing portended calamity. 

10. The Pope was exceedingly fond of beautiful 
architecture, and resolved to complete St. Peter’s, the 
World’s Cathedral. That was a work good in itself. 
Nor was it unworthy to offer indulgences to the con- 
tributors. But the method of pushing a good work can 
be abused, and there is no doubt at all that this hap- 
pened. The Pope did not himself appoint the preachers. 
He promulgated the spiritual privileges and left the 
appointments to the local authorities. The abuse, which 
we will discuss in its place, precipitated the rending of 
the spiritual kingdom. 

11. Now come we to Martin Luther, who was born 
at Eisleben, Germany, in 1483, and died in 1546. Let me 
say here what I said when we discussed the sup- 
pression of the Templars. I never see a Masonic parade, 
with all its Catholic emblems, without praying to get 
these people back: not as an order of soldier monks, of 
course, but as a secular society, as they remain in Portu- 
gal; for in that country the Knights Templar were able 
to show a clean bill of health, and in England their case 
was much mitigated. So for Luther. He makes me 
think of some great force like a volcano or an earthquake, 
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or a tumultuous river which got out of its proper chan- 
nel. I wish he had stayed, nor am I alone in the wish. 
A like thought has been expressed, not long ago, by 
a Catholic priest in Washington, as to what an effective , 
force he might have been as a reformer from the inside, 
not an opponent from without. We shall study his pscy- 
chology. A splendid article is in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, where the citations and bibliography are almost 
all from Protestant sources, the Catholic articles being 
indicated in every case by an asterisk. 

12. We must indeed approach this difficult subject with 
a temperate and reasonable mind; for those who went 
out from us at the time have gradually worked back in so 
many things that the fairest and most intelligent persons 
on both sides are now more disposed to emphasize our 
‘agreements than to dwell on our differences. “Reunion” 
is the cry. This receives a singular emphasis from the 
interesting fact that within a few decades the last de- 
scendants of the marriage of Luther and Katherine Bora 
became Catholics; there are a number of Catholic Luth- 
ers in the Middle West, whose names I often see in con- 
nection with church work; and more astounding still, 
there is at the Church of St. Benedict, on Wilkins Ave., 
Baltimore, Md., a Father Aloysius Luther, member of 
the Benedictine community in charge of the Church. 
The last descendant of John Knox of Scotland died a 
Brother of the Order of the Holy Cross, having entered 
at Notre Dame. He was also John Knox; but in religion 
Brother Philip. 
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THE RENDING OF THE SPIRITUAL KINGDOM. 


1. In addition to his unhappy home life, it is frequently 
asserted that the sudden death of a friend named Alexius, 
either by lightning stroke or by assassination, influ- 
enced Luther to enter religion. Mathesius, his first 
biographer, tells of the lightning stroke, and Luther 
himself declares that, in a moment of terror, he made 
a forced vow. The biographer’s story is discred- 
ited by later investigation. It is not possible to know 
what terror Luther had in mind, unless it were some 
fear of God caused by natural calamity. 

2. At all events, his early years in the Augustinian 
monastery at Erfurt appear to have been happy. He was 
not obliged to change his baptismal name, as that custom, 
common in other orders of men and women, has never 
existed in the Augustinian Order. We have them in the 
East, near Philadelphia, and in the big manufacturing 
city of Lawrence. When we spoke of “St. Augustine, 
the Doctor of Divine Grace,” we noted that the religious 
rule of this Saint is not austere, but mild. 

3. Luther was ordained to the priesthood in 1507, being 
then twenty-four years of age. About a year and a half 
later, he was sent to the University of Wittenberg, which 
had an enrollment of 179 students. This may seem a 
small number, but keep always in mind that Europe was 
not then the overcrowded place it is to-day. The Eng- 
land of Elizabeth had not more than 2,000,000 people. 
England at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
had about 8,000,000, where to-day it has 40,000,000. He 
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did not remain long at Wittenberg. He must have stood 
well with the authorities of his order, for he was sent 
in either 1510 or 1511 on a mission to Rome; that is, if 
we can absolutely trust Melancthon, his companion in 
founding the new religion, and Mathesius already men- 
tioned. Luther himself says nothing about the business, 
but only that he went in fulfillment of a vow to make a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and there make a general confes- 
sion. I was interested enough in this visit to look up 
the Augustinian Monastery in which Luther stayed 
while in Rome. As old Rome changes little, except in 
electric cars and lighting, he could probably find his 
way about it again. 

4, He says curiously little about that visit to Rome 
until many years later, as we shall presently see; but 
apparently, if he combined business with the fulfillment 
of his vow, which was easily possible, he seems to have 
pleased both parties in the controversy. In 1512 his 
merit was recognized by his promotion to the office of 
sub-prior at Wittenberg; his academic promotions were 
rapid, and in 1513, as he neared his thirtieth year, he was 
Doctor of Divinity, and was appointed as lecturer on the 
Bible. He had now been eight years at Biblical studies, 
for according to the rule of St. Augustine, the novice, 
even, must “read the Scripture assiduously, hear it de- 
voutly, and learn it fervently ;” and by this time of Luther 
there were, besides many Bibles, a vast number of Bib- 
lical commentaries. Two years later, Luther gets an- 
other high promotion: he is made district vicar, or 
official representative of the Vicar General of his 
Order in Saxony and Thuringia. He had a very heavy 
charge—too heavy, perhaps, considering his tempera- 
ment; but in later years, as he speaks of it with the 
violence which characterized him as he grew older, we 
may suspect a little exaggeration in the statement that 
he had as much to do as eleven priors. Let us mention 
of him, however, much to his credit—that while the 
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plague raged in Wittemberg in 1516, he stood bravely at 
his post, despite the remonstrances of his friends. 
Doubtless he had no parochial duties—a fact which makes 
this action the more praiseworthy. 

5. Now consider, however, what seems to be at 
the root of his religious changes. He fell into violent 
depression over his spiritual state: whether he had done 
right to enter religion, whether he ever had a vocation, 
and so on. It was quite possible for him to be relieved 
of his distinctly monastic obligations. No one knew 
that better than himself. Parsons gives a number of 
names of persons who were dispensed even from their 
priestly obligations, though this is more difficult. How- 
ever, Luther veered from neglect of the weighty obliga- 
tions of reciting the Divine Office, which binds all priests, 
and breaches of discipline, etc., into seasons of ferocious 
strictness, abstaining from food and drink, positively 
torturing himself physically, and having fits of insomnia 
for as much as five weeks at a time, which gravely threat- 
ened his reason. I read much of this many years ago 
in a remarkable book by a Jesuit, Father von Lehen, 
“The Way of Interior Peace.” I find it confirmed by 
the Protestant historian, Seckendorf. This acute mor- 
bid state is called by Catholics “scrupulosity,” but it is 
by no means confined to Catholics. Puritan annals tell 
us some dreadful things as resulting from a morbid fear 
of sin, and a constant dwelling on eternal punishment, 
etc. Deacon Sewall and his little daughter is a case 
which comes to my mind at once. It is a spiritual dis- 
ease, and the Catholic thus troubled takes it to a spirit- 
ual expert in the person of his confessor, and simply 
obeys directions, just as he would the orders of his bod- 
ily physician. Indeed, there is often a close connection 
between the mind and the body in this distressing mat- 
ter. Nature of Catholic treatment. Obedience is the 
only hope. 
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6. Luther went to confession over and over again; but 
he would not abide by the advice he received. He him- 
self describes his condition at the time. He was like a 
very sick man who insists on prescribing for himself. Of 
course a reaction had to come, and it came in the con- 
viction of the total depravity of human nature; a dis- 
belief in free will, and in the meritoriousness of good 
works. We must throw ourselves, he declared, on the 
merits of Christ alone. The Catholic teaching is briefly 
that although human nature has been injured by original 
sin, it remains essentially excellent, that without faith, 
we cannot be acceptable to God; but that good works 
are necessary, deriving their efficacy, however, from 
union with the merits of Our Divine Redeemer. Our 
regard for human nature is shown in our ethical teach- 
ing, our consideration for Pagan virtue, but more espe- 
cially in our big conception of God’s love for what He 
has made. Of course, neither Lutheranism nor any 
other form of Protestantism follows this theory of justi- 
fication by faith to its logical conclusion. It remains a 
theory, as we shall see further on. 

Luther’s mental reaction was affected by the trouble 
following on the preaching of Indulgences promulgated 
by Pope Leo X. for contributors to the building of St. 
Peter’s. We touched briefly on this before. The Rev. 
H. G. Ganns, the writer in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
is almost painfully honest, repeating a current charge 
involving both Albert of Brandenberg and the Pope in 
the matter of getting an Archbishop a plurality of ben- 
efices—but the charge is denounced as untenable by the 
Protestant historian, Kalkoff. Father Ganns does not 
allude to the rivalry between the Augustinians and the 
Dominicans — though rivalries among religious orders 
and their respective friends will probably endure till the 
end of the world. It is commonly said that Luther took 
offence first at the preference shown to the Dominicans. 
The authorities of this order commissioned Father John 
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Tetzel to preach. The Encyclopedia writer says that 
Tetzel has been badly treated, even by his own, and is one 
of the most pathetic figures in ecclesiastical history. It 
is true, no doubt, that he used the strong language pecul- 
iar to his age, to express that any sin could be pardoned 
by the mercy of God; but he never used some of the 
revolting expressions attributed to him. Nor was the 
general doctrine of the forgiveness of sins to the contrite 
sinner at any time connected with money, nor even with 
the seeking of an indulgence whether for almsgiving, 
church - building, fasting, joining a crusade. There 
were abuses—that is freely granted—so much so that 
Cardinal Ximenes forbade the preaching of Indulgences 
in Spain; but not in the expression of the doctrine—which 
is exactly what it is to-day. So declares, after minute 
researches, the Protestant Professor Fisher of Yale. Be- 
sides the possibility of abuse, there were also scholastic 
debates on the application of Indulgences and their 
effects. 

8. When Martin Luther, on October 31, 1517, affixed 
to the castle church door his 95 theses, it was not a dec- 
laration of war, but a challenge to a disputation. He sent 
a copy to his Archbishop, with his explanatory letter. 
The Archbishop submitted them to his councillors, and 
the professors of the University of Mainz, and the decis- 
ion was that they were unorthodox, and should be sent to 
Rome. 

9. There is no use to detail a now uninteresting and 
well cleared up controversy, in which at least one on each 
side made unwarrantable claims. Enough to say that 
nearly a year went by before Luther was cited to appear 
in Rome within sixty days for a hearing; he pleaded the 
dangers of travel; asked for a hearing in Germany; sent 
his Resolutions to the Pope, and with them a letter of 
extravagant humility. De Wette testifies this, though 
he was a Protestant; and the letter is still in exist- 
ence. For all this, Luther preached very soon there- 
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after a most inflammatory sermon against the power of 
excommunication. Influence was brought to bear on 
his case so that his hearing was transferred to the 
Diet of Augsburg. Cajetan, the Papal Legate, and 
Luther met; but the Protestants Beard and von Ranke 
deny the oftold tale of the Papal brief asking the Em- 
peror Charles V. to bring about Luther’s forcible arrest. 
Almost all the references in the Catholic Encyclopedia 
article are from Protestants. I wish you would read the 
article yourselves, and see the minute detail of these ref- 
erences; and the light they throw on heretofore dark 
places. Luther differed very much both from Wickliffe 
and Huss, for he sought the aid of temporal princes, and 
set the civil above the spiritual power. He never asked 
if a ruler were in a state of grace, as his predecessors 
would have felt it incumbent, theoretically at least, to 
ask. But Luther was still a Catholic, and he appealed to 
a General Council. This was in 1518. Pope Leo X. was 
very gentle with Luther, but His Holiness was not wise 
in his choice of Karl von Miltitz, the bearer of the Golden 
Rose to the Elector Frederick. Miltitz treated Tetzel 
severely, but he drew from Luther what is surprisingly 
like a recantation. Luther’s protestation to Leo X. on 
March 3, 1519. But on March 13, Luther wrote: “I 
am at a loss to know whether the Pope be Antichrist or 
his apostle.” 

10. Luther now secured strong protectors in the 
persons of Ulrich von Hutten and Franz von Sickengen, 
and the movement began to assume a political form. 
This was in the summer of the same year. By this 
time his doctrines had taken this shape: The Bible is 
the only source of faith, Human nature has been totally 
corrupted by original sin. There is no free will. Man 
is released from his sins and their penalties by confidently 
believing in God’s power to pardon. The priesthood is 
universal. There are no Sacraments but baptism, pen- 
ance and the Eucharist. The want of any of these can 
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be supplied by faith. Nevertheless, excommunication 
was not pronounced on Luther until late in 1520. In fact, 
Luther had full time to stir up a big flame in Germany 
before Leo X. moved against him; and was strong 
enough when the bull came, to consign it to the flames. 
“As for me the die is cast,’ he said. “I despise at once 
the favor and the fury of Rome.” 

11. The tumult against ecclesiastical authority eventu- 
ated presently in the Peasants’ War, though the immedi- 
ate cause of this war was secular—much like the French 
Revolution of later date—the arrogance of many of the 
nobility, the high prices and the adulteration of food, 
and largely, too, the dissolution of the old Catholic trade 
guilds which had been towers of strength to the working 
men. The Peasants hoped for help from Luther, him- 
self the son of a peasant; and at first seemed likely to get 
it. Then Luther went suddenly over to the princes and 
the nobility—and called upon them—claiming the inspir- 
ation of Heaven for his act: “to slaughter the offending 
peasants like dogs,” etc. (References: the Protestant 
Lay; also the Reverend Preserved Smith, Ph. D., a New 
England non-Catholic, who brought out, in 1912, a “Life 
and Letters of Luther,” in which he makes no attempt 
to justify what The Independent, a distinctly Protestant 
journal, calls “the harshness and blunders of Luther.” 

12. Before this, however, Luther had made a new 
translation of the Bible into German—fourteen transla- 
tions of the Bible, editions and reprints in German had 
preceded him, but their language was old-fashioned. 
Father Ganns unhesitatingly and most fairly admits the 
literary merits of Luther’s Bible, and its powerful effect 
on German literature. Its counterpart in both qualities 
was the later King James’ Bible of England. Both failed, 
however, as faithful translations. Protestant scholars 
themselves so grant—for when the Revised Version was 
made late in the nineteenth century, to the Catholic ver- 
sion, despite its lesser literary beauty, was conceded the 
palm for accuracy. 
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13. Luther, in the midst of his literary work, had an- 
other prolonged attack of his old troubles of conscience, 
and believed, as he himself testifies, that he had personal 
encounters with Satan. Nevertheless, he and the Devil 
must have composed their difficulties, for Luther wrote 
his well known “Opinion of Monastic Orders,” which had 
a great effect in depopulating religious houses. This was 
in 1521. 

14. In the same year Henry VIII. of England issued 
his “Defence of the Seven Sacraments,” which won for 
him the title of “Defender of the Faith” from the Pope— 
a title which, with extraordinary inconsistency, the 
Kings of England still jealously preserve. Luther made 
a fearsome answer to this. Only a few words of it are 
given by Father Ganns, who carefully avoids vitupera- 
tion and foulness, and touches lightly on the “Table- 
Talk” of Luther; a book which no good husband would 
like to think his wife would read. There are references 
in Parsons and elsewhere on this letter; but we shall do 
well to follow the example of Father Ganns in decent 
reticence. Two years later, when Henry VIII. was in 
trouble himself on the subject of his marriage with Kath- 
arine of Arragon—hoping to secure its annulment— 
Luther sent him a humble apology, and tried to secure 
his aid. But Henry wanted no changes in religion except 
the renunciation of the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, 
and he later sent Catholics and Lutherans in the same 
carts to public and terrible deaths. 

15. Luther was even more unfortunate in his attempts 
to make friends with Erasmus—who had been the friend 
of the martyred Thomas More—although Erasmus freely 
admitted the faults of individual Catholics. But he 
never renounced the faith, and lived and died a priest in 
good standing. 

15. In 1529, at the Diet of Speyers, Luther’s adherents 
first took the name of Protestants. What had Luther 
meant to accomplish? It is important to realize that. 
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He certainly never contemplated the variety of sects 
which exists to-day. He intended to fight the Catholic 
solidarity—which he fully recognized—with a Protestant 
solidarity; and despite the wild dream of “every man 
his own priest,” he expected to dominate the latter. But 
precisely as his revolt had made vast headway before 
Catholics realized what was coming, so his vaguely for- 
mulated system, especially the Bible with every man as 
his own interpreter, had its to him unforeseen logical 
consequences. He quarrelled with Carlstadt, his earliest 
friend, and with others of his co-workers; and for a time, 
the common opposition to Rome is lost sight of in the 
internecine disputes of the dissidents. Luther would 
brook no opposition; so these dubbed him “the new 
Pope.” Melancthon alone, who had never got as far 
‘from Catholic teaching as the rest, remained faithful. 
Luther saw the absolute necessity of a Confession of 
Faith and a catechism, and to Melancthon was entrusted 
the task of compiling both. The Confession of Faith 
has many points of contact with Catholic doctrine. 
Luther at first accepted it, but it had to be pared down. 
The Lutheran doctrine is stated from their own official 
books in the article immediately following those to which 
I have referred on Luther, in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
In Boston I had a Danish Lutheran for next-door neigh- 
bor. I was constantly surprised at the amount of the 
Old Religion retained especially by the Danes (“The 
Mass,” as they still say; vestments, candles and extreme 
solicitude for a devout preparation for death). Luther, 
like all, except the Schismatic Greeks and Russians, was 
carried away much farther than he intended to go at the 
start. Note in Parsons, Volume III., under Luther and 
the Beginnings of Protestantism, his changes of mind on 
the matter of clerical celibacy. He was forty-two years 
old before he attempted to marry. He never intended 
to abolish the Mass, for example, but simply to have it 
in German. So says a popular modern authority, Dr. 
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M’Giffert, of the Protestant Union Theological Semin- 
ary. The renunciation of faith in Holy Orders, however, 
and the Apostolic succession, naturally led to the dis- 
carding of the idea of sacrifice and of the necessity for 
priests. 

Dr. M’Giffert, author of the popular Life of Luther, 
referred to, has published another book, “Protestant 
Thought Before Kant.” He declares that the Church of 
the Middle Ages was at one with the Ancient Church; 
and on p. 24 of the book just named, explicitly asserts: 

“To claim that the Protestant Reformation was due 
primarily to ethical considerations * * * and the 
desire to raise the moral tone of society, is nothing less 
than a travesty upon the facts. * * * It was not ex- 
clusively, nor even chiefly a religious movement.” P. 9 
and 24. 
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XXXIV. 


THE RENDING OF THE SPIRITUAL KINGDOM, 


1. We congratulate ourselves on having practically 
covered the ground of Luther and Lutheranism in two 
lectures; but I find a few loose ends, which must be 
picked up before we go further. The present num- 
ber of Lutherans in the world is about 50,000,000. 
This general term includes variations of opinion, but it 
covers the condition fairly well. This number repre- 
sents natural increase; for there certainly were not fifty 
million people in all Europe in Luther’s day. Neither 
had we Catholics at that time the figures which we have 
at present; very nearly 300,000,000—which leaves us still, 
despite past losses, far and away ahead the largest body 
of Christians in the world. 

2. What countries were taken from us by Luther? 
Two-thirds of Germany, practically everything north ex- 
cept Belgium and Poland, which have always remained 
intensely Catholic; and Bohemia, in which dissensions 
had pretty thoroughly died out. What little was left 
of the Hussites fused with the Lutherans. Switzerland 
had another kind of religious change which we shall dis- 
cuss presently. When I say everything north of Ger- 
many, I mean, of course, on the Continent of Europe. 
The changes in England came quite a little later, and 
were of a different character. 

3. I have said that largely through the influence of 
Melancthon, a co-worker of Luther, and a milder type of 
man, the Lutheran Confession of Faith retains more than 
a little of the old religion. Luther soon found it impossi- 
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ble to push to their logical conclusion the tenets of a 
universal priesthood without any recipients of orders, and 
absolute, unchecked private interpretation of the Bible. 
Putting the Bible into the hands of an ignorant man, 
who hardly knows how to read and telling him he 
can take what he likes out of it, as a guide for his life, 
would soon lead to consequences subversive of all author- 
ity, and incompatible with a rational life. What says 
Shakespeare: 


“No damned error 
But can approve itself with a text.” 


Therefore, private interpretation is rather a theory than 
a permitted condition in any non-Catholic denomination. 
Every one of these has its own set of doctrines, more or 
less binding in conscience; and its own clergymen, set 
apart from the laity, and maintained much as we maintain 
our priests, by salaries and private offerings. 

4. For example, official Lutheranism insists on the 
Sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist, before receiv- 
ing the latter of which it requires not confession, as at 
first, but interior sorrow for sin, and a general absolu- 
tion. It believes, not quite as we do, in the Real Pres- 
ence of Our Lord, but in something called impanation, 
more close to our belief than the belief of other denomina- 
tions in regard to what they generally call “The Lord’s 
Supper.” The Apostolic succession, the priesthood, mo- 
nastic vows, fasting, are rejected. Christmas and Easter 
are observed religiously and socially, and I should as- 
sume, from the permitted Crucifixes, Holy Week also. 
Luther believed in the prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin 
quite as we believe; but he would not permit the invo- 
cation of her or any of the Saints. 

The Divinity of Christ, the plenary inspiration of the 
Sacred Scriptures, are fundamental. On these two points 
they and we are at one. Like us, they believe in the 
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religious education of children. That is perpetuated in 
America. At one time, I looked up the subject of Luth- 
eran parochial schools, and found that, in proportion to 
their numbers, they had nearly as many as we have. 
Their feeling on the subject can be best shown by the 
case of an election in Wisconsin, in comparatively recent 
years. Attacks were made on parochial schools in gen- 
eral. The Lutherans joined hands with the Catholics in 
protection of a common conviction with the result that 
a State, ordinarily Republican, went Democratic, and 
the schools maintained by any and every religious body 
were left in peace. 

5. Now, what are present conditions in the countries 
which we lost nearly 400 years ago to Lutheranism? We 
still hold our own in Germany, which is a little more than 
one-third Catholic, and very devoutly and positively 
Catholic. But in that large part of Germany called 
Prussia, we are more than half the population. We have 
won back two-fifths of Holland, and these people of the 
re-conquest are very fervent. Naturally, those who have 
experienced the power of the Catholic Church to live 
down evil in the lives of her own members, as well as to 
withstand attacks from without, and “to come back,” as 
the politicians say, are, if anything, more fervent than 
the original converts. In Denmark we have a prosper- 
ing Church, with no opposition, as of course is evident 
by the willingness with which an American Minister 
professing the Catholic Faith was received in the person 
of Maurice F. Egan. As yet, we are very few in Nor- 
way, Sweden and Iceland. 

6. We have no cause to complain of our treatment in 
the German Empire as a whole. The laws protect us, 
and religious instruction in three forms, is provided for 
by the State. There are schools for the Lutherans— 
including all Protestants; schools for the Catholics, 
and schools for the Jews. The Germans appear to be 
unable to conceive of education at least in the primary, 
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intermediate and continuation schools, without religion. 
And the technical work of these schools, in one form of 
belief or another, is equally good, and is looked up to by 
educators the world over. There was an outbreak against 
Catholics in the ’70’s, when Bismarck was chancellor. 
It led to an exodus of the religious orders, not so exten- 
sive, however, as in France, and to the flight of many 
young candidates for the priesthood to America. It was 
settled by Pope Leo XIII. and the aged Emperor Fred- 
erick in a most exemplary manner. The Pope wrote to 
the Emperor, and reminded him that both of them were 
too old to be influenced by worldly ambitions or petty 
dislikes. ‘The Emperor replied in kind, and presently the 
trouble was settled. Of course, there was more dip- 
lomatic detail, and some vigorous work in the Reichstag, 
on the part of the Catholics; but these two old men, with 
the prospect of eternity imminent, were the greatest fac- 
tors in settling the business. The religious orders are 
coming back now, the most objection being to the Jesuits. 
These, as we have seen before, are accused of being poli- 
ticians. They would have to be the worst in the world, 
to explain how it is that they always play to lose. As 
they are able and intelligent men, I am forced to the 
conviction that they can’t be in politics at all; for if they 
were, they would surely know the rules of the game. 

8. The present Emperor William was a very devoted 
friend of Pope Leo XIII., and keeps up happy relations 
with the present Pope Pius X. A droll incident a few 
months before the death of Leo XIII. King Edward 
VII. of Great Britain visits the Vatican quietly, despite 
protests from his subjects embodied in half a million 
telegrams. Edward’s nephew, the Emperor Wilhelm, 
goes the next day in state, taking his two sons with 
him. No protests. Wilhelm is ready at any time to as- 
sume the protectorate of the Catholic missions in the 
East, something heretofore held by France. 
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8. In Austro-Hungary the total Catholic population is 
over thirty-five and a half millions; the non-Catholic, less 
than nine and a half millions. Of these more than two 
and a quarter millions are in Austria. The proportion 
in Hungary is very nearly 12,000,000 Catholics to nearly 
seven and a half millions non-Catholics. American im- 
migration from Hungary seem to be mostly Catholic; 
from Bohemia, entirely Catholic. The prospect is that 
the first American citizen to be canonized will be a native 
of Bohemia, John Nepomucene Neumann, fourth Bishop 
of Philadelphia, who died in 1866, and whose cause is 
going on at Rome. 

10. Before we touch on the religious changes in Eng- 
land, we must go to Geneva, Switzerland, for John Cal- 
vin and Calvinism. The English people, because of their 
intense reverence for royalty, were not forgetful of the 
quarrel between Henry VIII. and Luther; consequently 
the Protestant influences which began to affect England 
after the first break with Rome, were of the austerer 
sort, Calvinistic. These captured Scotland, and went to 
America with the Pilgrims and the Puritans. 

11. Luther’s change, as we have seen from our little 
psychological study of the man, and from the things 
which he rejected, indicate that he found Catholicity a 
very hard religion to live up to. Also, alas! he saw 
too many who, claiming the Catholic name, outraged its 
spirit. Except where a new creed is imposed on a weak 
people by main force, you will find, whenever there has 
been a division in Christendom, some unfaithful shep- 
herds at the place where the break was made. 

12. Now, while Luther thought Catholicity too hard, 
John Calvin considered it much too easy, in our good 
hope of mercy and plenteous redemption; for, after all, 
however long and disagreeable Purgatory may be, it 
means safety, and it has to eventuate in Heaven. This 
was grievous to him. John Cauvin, a native of Troyes, 
France, born in 1508, and Latinized into Calvin, was a 
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poor boy who owed his education to a pious Catholic 
family. He was destined for the Church, went to Paris 
to study, and at the age of nineteen, received the emolu- 
ments of a curacy, though naturally he had not taken 
Holy Orders. One of his masters, Farel (according to 
Erasmus), unsettled his religious convictions. Calvin 
never became a priest, but set up d religion of his own in 
Paris, in 1532. It was not pleasant for him here; so 
after a brief stay at Navarre, we find him at Basel, pub- 
lishing his Christian Constitutions, as he calls them, and 
beginning where Luther had to call a halt. Calvin 
taught unequivocally that the Bible is the sole rule of 
faith, and that God will inspire every reader with a knowl- 
edge of the true meaning of the text. He succeeded 
Farel, the first Reformed incumbent of Geneva, but with- 
in a few months got into trouble on account of his domi- 
nant character, went to Strassburg, and in 1539 married 
the widow of a member of one of the new sects, Anabap- 
tist, which had been worrying Luther, whose death, by 
the way, occurred in the same year. Calvin was recalled 
to Geneva in 1541, and invested with absolute power to 
regulate ecclesiastical affairs. He had taught private 
judgment, but would not permit its exercise; and differed 
fiercely from the teachings of Luther, Melancthon and 
the rest of the German dissidents. This is what Galiff, a 
Protestant, says of him, on page 21, vol. III., of his 
Genealogical Notices. Through him, Bolsec and Ochino 
were banished, and Gentile and Michael Servetus were 
put to death. The last case is too painful for discussion, 
nor would any good come of detailing it. 

His main tenets, with especial reference to Predestina- 
tion. It is difficult to see how the human mind could 
be drawn to anything which so misrepresented God; 
but Scotland took to Calvinism; it formed with some 
modifications, what we call Puritanism, and it even in- 
fluenced the minds of some hard-natured persons in the 
Catholic Church, who, without separating from it, dwelt 
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on certain texts of Scripture, ignoring their context, until 
salvation seemed terribly difficult, and approach to the 
Sacraments not less so. These were presently con- 
demned under the general title of Jansenists, as we shall 
see later. We are mainly concerned with the effects 
of Calvinism, or as it appears in America, Puritanism, on 
literature. The hard, practical life of the New England 
pioneers developed common sense, and we don’t find 
much ill consequence on Miles Standish (a suspect per- 
son) or John Alden. The theological students, and the 
devout women suffered most. The great novel of Puri- 
tanism, Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter.’ Puritanism to- 
day is “no longer a sect but a spirit.” 
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XXXV. 


THE RENDING OF THE SPIRITUAL KINGDOM, 
ENGLAND. 


1. A war between France and Spain while the power- 
ful Charles V. was not only King of the latter country, 
but Master of the New World, Holy Roman Emperor 
and chief sovereign of Germany, had for one of its con- 
sequences an attack on Rome in 1527, by legions of var- 
ious religions. Spaniards and Teutons rivalled one an- 
other in the especially horrible crimes which are wont 
to follow on the taking of a city. When men are prac- 
tically drunk with blood, they stop at nothing. We had 
the sacking of Delhi by Englishmen in the nineteenth 
century, and some painful stories are told even of our 
own soldiers in the Philippines, within the past fifteen 
years. 

2. It isn’t a part of Church history to go into these 
horrors. It may be said that Charles V. was only indi- 
rectly responsible for the frightful things which befell 
the men and women of Rome, without regard to condi- 
tion or state of life. He was guilty, however, says one 
historian, in the sense that a man is guilty who wantonly 
launches an engine of destruction, all the capabilities of 
which he has not estimated. Pope Clement VII., an 
Italian, had followed after the brief reign of the Flemish 
Pope, Adrian VI., in the Chair of Peter. Clement was 
imprisoned in the Castle of St. Angelo, and had to pay 
400,000 ducats for his ransom. He could raise but half 
of it at first, and was finding it extremely difficult to get 
the rest. At last, the horrible treatment of his hostages, 
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who would have been killed if the invaders had been 
sober enough to finish them, determined the Pope to 
escape. He succeeded. Charles V., curiously enough, 
ordered prayers of thanksgiving for the liberation of the 
Pope, but refused to deduct a cent from the enormous 
ransom already mentioned. Finally, in 1529, Charles V. 
found the moral force of the Pope rather too powerful to 
oppose further, and then his mysterious kingly con- 
science began to trouble him. So there was a reconcilia- 
tion and a treaty was made by which the Pope got back 
to Rome, and recovered most, if not all, of the small ter- 
ritory known as the States of the Church. Parsons, who 
tries to make out a case for Alexander VI., reproaches 
Pope Leo X. for not having been more severe with 
Luther; and is hard on Clement VII. for his interest in 
Florentine politics, an interest due to his being of the 
Medici family. Parsons never has much to say in favor 
of Savonarola, and he has a final hit at his followers here. 

3. Our greatest interest in the Pontificate of Pope 
Clement VII. at present is in the matter of King Henry 
VIII. of England, and the causes which led to the sep- 
aration of that country from Rome. You know that 
Henry was the second son of Henry VII., that the oldest 
son Arthur, Prince of Wales, was the heir apparent; that 
this young man, an invalid, though evidently not account- 
ed a hopeless one, was betrothed to Katharine of 
Arragon, a daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain. Katharine was brought to England and married 
to Arthur, whose health by this time was much worse— 
in fact, he was rapidly failing, and the young couple, 
though meeting for the wedding ceremony, never lived 
together. Arthur died, and the poor young Spanish 
princess was left alone, a stranger in a strange land. 
Spain and England were then very friendly, and Spain 
was the more powerful nation. It seemed good, there- 
fore, to all parties that the maiden widow should marry 
the new heir-apparent, Henry. This prince was a boy in 
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his ‘teens. Katharine was at least six years older than 
he, but that had no effect on his fondness for her. A 
dispensation was sought from Pope Julius II., and was 
granted the more readily that Arthur and Katharine had 
never lived together. It could have been granted even 
if they had; but with more difficulty. Undoubtedly, 
if Katharine had been several years the wife of Arthur, 
and had borne him a son or a daughter—as the 
English law made women eligible to the succession— 
the Pope would have seen no sufficient ground for a dis- 
pensation which, under any circumstances and in any 
rank of life, is among the most difficult to procure. Mar- 
riages of this kind are censured in the law of Moses. 
They rank among those contrary to proper feeling. 

4. Henry and Katharine were duly married, and lived 
happily together for a long time. They have five chil- 
dren, sons and daughters, all of whom died except 
Mary. You will find many points of resemblance be- 
tween the early years of the reign of the Emperor Nero 
and those of Henry. The latter was a frank, good- 
natured young man, who was at first much loved by his 
subjects—popularly called “bluff King Hal.” He was a 
learned man; John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, was his 
tutor, and the young king was especially fond of theol- 
ogy, in which he was really proficient. He was devoted 
to his wife, and extravagantly fond of little Mary, who, 
at the age of ten, was made by her father head of a mili- 
tary company, and sent into Wales. It is rather pathetic, 
under the circumstances to learn that the first Christmas 
tree ever seen in England was brought from Germany 
for the pleasure of this little princess. Up to 1522, at 
least, Henry was to all appearances an excellent husband 
and father, a good Catholic, and so devoted to the Pope 
and the promotion of all the interests of the Church 
that he received the Golden Rose three times. In 1522, 
Pope Leo X. added another honor, the title of Defender 
of the Faith, in reward for his “Defense of the Seven Sac- 
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raments Against Martin Luther.” It was so sound in 
its theology, and so elegant in its Latin that many per- 
sons attributed much of it to the famous Erasmus and to 
Bishop Fisher. I have heard of an autograph copy of 
it coming to light quite recently in England. Mgr. Ben- 
son, I should judge, accounts the King to have been 
strong in his theology, and able ‘to do this work him- 
self. Possibly, Erasmus and the Bishop of Rochester 
revised it, but it stands to the King’s credit, all the same. 

5. Not long after this demonstration of his devotion 
to the Church, we begin to see Henry going the too com- 
mon royal way of dissoluteness. First, he fell a victim 
to the charms of Mary Boleyn. This seems to have been 
kept rather quiet, and not to have been a lasting attach- 
ment. Mary’s sister Anne was qa maid of honor to Queen 
Katharine. It is said of her that she was not so much 
beautiful, as sprightly and attractive, with handsome 
eyes. Then she had the charm of youth, which, of course, 
Katharine, verging on forty, and unlikely to have any 
more children, was losing. 

6. Late in 1526 the virtuous Henry began to have scru- 
ples of conscience about his marriage with Katharine, 
and professed to see the Divine chastisement in the 
deaths of four of the children of the marriage. These 
scruples he began to discuss with his familiars. Also, 
he was worried about the dispensation. Was it not pos- 
sible that it was invalid, for lack of a full setting forth of 
all the circumstances? New information might be found 
to show that in some important detail the Pope had not 
been fairly dealt with, etc., etc. While admiring, as in 
duty bound, the delicacy of the King’s conscience, his 
nobles could not help seeing his manifest pleasure in the 
society of Anne Boleyn. Hence, the famous little dia- 
logue of the Dukes, in Shakespeare’s Henry VIII: 


“It seems this marriage with his brother’s wife 
Hath crept too near his conscience—.”’ 
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“Nay, but his conscience 
Hath crept too near another lady.” 


7. Pope Clement was a prisoner and naturally couldn’t 
move in the case, when Henry first applied to him to look 
into the matter of the dispensation and suggested the 
possibility of a flaw, and of evidence to prove the flaw. 
As we have already noted, Rome moves very slowly in 
marriage cases; always trusting to the natural love be- 
tween husband and wife to rectify trouble. But it must 
not be supposed that Pope Clement had not his doubts 
about Henry’s scruples. He said, however, that IF 
there were any new evidence, it could be investigated, 
and Rome is always ready to give a hearing. The two 
famous modern cases, just adjudicated, are in point: 
Boni de Castellane seeking nullity of marriage with Anna 
Gould; a Baltimore lady seeking nullity for her mar- 
riage, with the Count Rospigliosi—irreverently abbre- 
viated into “Roast Pig” by many American journals, 
Catholic and otherwise. These cases have been thor- 
oughly investigated in Rome, and now the decision is 
that there is no ground for nullity—that both were law- 
ful marriages, and whatever the party of the other part 
may attempt, the Catholic party can’t marry again. So 
it would have been, and so it was with Henry’s marriage. 
All the Pope could say to him, IF your marriage is proven 
null, why of course you will be free. Shakespeare has 
given us the trial in the play above referred to. Car- 
dinals Campeggio and Wolsey seem at first over-zealous 
for the King, but vainly. They caused, however, great 
sorrow to Katharine. There is nothing more pathetic 
than that passage where she kneels before the King and 
declares her absolute maiden purity at the time he mar- 
ried her. Bad as Henry was, he never could drive out 
of his heart entirely his first affection and his constant 
honor for this virtuous and cruelly tried woman. Car- 
dinal Wolsey, who was co-judge or rather investigator 
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with Campeggio, got frightened, for he had a conscience, 
when he realized whither the King was trying to drive 
him. The Pope counselled the greatest care and patience 
in order to bring Henry back of his own accord to his 
allegiance, and hoping that he would tire of Anne. Nor 
could the Cardinals, even if new evidence were forth- 
coming, decide anything. That was reserved for the 
Pope. He had no expectation of new evidence. 

8. Wolsey had the manliness, however, to declare that 
if he found nothing against the validity of the dispensa- 
tion granted by Pope Julius II., he would stand by it no 
‘matter what might happen to himself; a protest which 
showed Wolsey’s mind pretty clearly, and at first, threw 
the King into a terrible rage. The proceedings dragged 
on for about a year, when early in February, 1529, Clem- 
ent was reported dying. Now Henry conceived the bold 
design of having Cardinal Wolsey put forward for the 
succession; forgetting that Wolsey was already deter- 
mined to do right, and that it would be impossible to 
coerce him when he was Pope. 

9. Clement, however, recovered, but he had a long 
and painful convalescence, during which the agents of 
Henry and of his friend Francis I. of France, tried in 
every possible way to work on the Pope by such argu- 
ments as the small consequence of one poor little woman 
beside pleasing a powerful King like Henry, saving Eng- 
land to Christian unity, etc. All these only stiffened the 
Pope’s resolution, and made him doubly suspicious of 
Henry’s cause. Francis went so far for his royal friend 
as to get a forged opinion in the latter’s favor from the 
University of Paris, and fortified this with two real ones 
of similar tenor from the other French universities of 
Orleans and Toulouse. The Pope contemned them all. 
No use to detail the humiliations which the unfortunate 
Katharine had to undergo. In the same year Henry got 
all the Lords but only a few of the Commons—Katharine 
was much beloved by the people and the Commons 
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stood for the people—to sign a remonstrance to the Pope, 
insisting that England was threatened with the calamity 
of a disputed succession. The Pope answered it was 
his business to uphold the right, no matter what the 
consequence. On June 25, 1533, Rowland Lee, one of 
the royal chaplains, went through the farce of a mar- 
riage ceremony between Henry and Anne, Katharine 
having been exiled to Peterborough. The Pope de- 
nounced the marriage and told Henry and Anne it was 
their duty to separate; but he held back the excommuni- 
cation for a few months. On March 24, 1534, in full con- 
sistory, the Pope and twenty-two Cardinals, the marriage 
of Katharine and Henry was pronounced absolutely 
valid. Only three Cardinals voted for a delay in this 
action. Wolsey was deposed from office, and was suc- 
ceeded by Cromwell. You remember the adjuration 
which Shakespeare puts on the Cardinal’s lips before he 
leaves his successor, and himself creeps into a monastery 
to die. Thomas More, the Chancellor, has resigned, and 
is at his house at Chelsea. Anne Boleyn has been 
crowned Queen consort in the following June. Monsig- 
nor Benson’s story, “The King’s Achievement,” begins 
on that day. The first scene is in the family of Sir 
James Torridon. His oldest son Ralph is in Wolsey’s 
service. He has come down from the crowning, meeting 
his younger brother Christopher on the way. You can 
see at once that Lady Torridon is unsympathetic with 
her husband and with her younger son. Christopher, or 
Chris, as we know him throughout the story, is a refined, 
scholarly, mystical young man, whose visit home is to 
get his parents’ consent to his entering a Carthusian mon- 
astery. There is a married daughter, Mary, the wife of 
a splendid, honest, simple Christian gentleman, Nicholas 
Maxwell; a young daughter Margaret, finishing her 
studies at the Benedictine Abbey of Rusper, and anxious 
to enter the Convent. Chris (the latter a good, but un- 
reliable visionary) and the Holy Maid. Cromwell’s fas- 
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cination for Ralph, who by a sort of hero-worship for 
this man has actually lost all sense of honor, family feel- 
ing and friendship. 

10. A stirring picture of life in all aspects in England 
in the one year left before the union with Rome was 
broken. Chris in the monastery. He has no idea of the 
storm which is about to break; and is so holy during his 
year of novitiate, and the beginning of his life as a pro- 
fessed monk, that he is rather proud of himself for his 
disdain of worldly affairs. He is going to be a priest, 
and is finishing his studies with that end in view. He 
forgets that the priest and the monk cannot live to them- 
selves alone, and he is brought down to earth rather 
heavily. 

11. Cromwell wants to get rid of Sir Thomas More, 
who besides being a most upright and virtuous man, is a 
very shrewd lawyer, and is up to all his tricks. Crom- 
well makes Ralph his agent to try to get something out 
of More which will damage him with the King. As yet, 
no oath has been asked which actually compromises 
religion. There’s a formula that the King is head of the 
State and of the Church within the realm, “‘as far as God 
permits.” Some think that last clause makes everything 
right. Thomas More sees through it. He also makes 
a good guess at Ralph’s character, and doesn’t compro- 
mise himself. Discusses the Holy Maid—refuses to dis- 
cuss the King. At More’s house Ralph meets Beatrice 
Atherton, and soon begins to fall in love with her. This 
complicates matters, for Beatrice loves Thomas More 
as a child loves her father. Chris goes to London with 
the Prior. He sees Tyburn, where the martyrdom of 
Prior Houghton and other Carthusians has taken place; 
his brother, Bishop Fisher, the King. 
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XXXVI. 


THE RENDING OF THE SPIRITUAL KINGDOM, 
ENGLAND. 


1. Compare the disintegration of Ralph Torridon’s 
character, through his misdirected hero-worship for 
Cromwell, with the disintegration of the character of 
Tito Melemea, in “Romola,” through his passion for the 
soft and easy things of life. Both have the same issue: 
falseness and cruel treachery in every human relation, 
to say nothing of the destruction of the spiritual life. 
This would be a good subject for an essay, to be given 
to a superior student. 

2. Ralph Torridon’s worship of Cromwell is crossed by 
his love for Beatrice Atherton, which would have been a 
noble influence in his life, if his ambition for such success 
as he could have with the unscrupulous Cromwell had 
not been still stronger. As it is, it only makes him add 
hypocrisy to his other large stock of growing vices. 
To Beatrice he wants to seem what he is not. He had 
wormed himself into the confidence of the family of Sir 
Thomas More till they all speak and act naturally before 
him. More retains something of his care as a lawyer, 
but still it is evident that he dreams not of the utter per- 
fidy of the man. It is quite clear that Ralph has dis- 
cussed More with Cromwell, though he has posed to 
Beatrice as the friend of the family. At last, he is driven 
one step further on the downward path. He is making 
out a list of charges against More which, as he reads them 
himself, he perceives to be utterly trivial, though malice 
can put another construction on them, when he gets an 
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urgent note from Beatrice that More is in great danger, 
and she begs his help. Then he destroys this foolish 
paper, and makes a great ado over his magnanimity in a 
letter to Beatrice, who, alas, is only too ready to believe 
well of him. Presently, we see him in the double part of 
agent of Cromwell against those who stand by Queen 
Katharine’s marriage, and friend of the Mores, carrying 
messages between them, and the husband and father, a 
prisoner in the Tower, where King Henry’s old tutor, the 
Bishop of Rochester (John Fisher), also is. These men 
stand with Pope Clement for the discarded queen—that 
is their only crime. But Torridon has been present as 
Cromwell’s representative at the execution of several 
others of like mind; as a number of priests and monks, 
and the unfortunate Holy Maid, whose name is Eliza- 
beth Barton. Curiously enough, these damaging facts 
don’t reach the household of Sir Thomas More. But 
they reach Chris, who hastens to his brother’s lodgings, 
and tries first persuasion to get him out of the infamous 
part he is playing. In the midst of their conversation, in 
comes Beatrice. By this time she is deeply in love with 
Ralph, and full of gratitude for what she thinks he has 
done for Sir Thomas More. There’s a terrible scene be- 
tween the brothers in her presence. Chris, wild with 
what he has seen, knowing that Cromwell is back of it 
all, and that his brother is Cromwell’s trusted agent, 
denounces the latter as a murderer. Beatrice falls in 
with Ralph’s defense of himself, and no sooner are they 
rid of the excited young monk, than she admits to Ralph 
her love for him, and they become engaged to be mar- 
ried when the troubled times permit. 

3. Beatrice is too young and unsophisticated to have 
any clear understanding of the affairs of state that are 
going forward. She sees Ralph in the position of one 
who is always trying to soften the rigors of the law. 

4, Meantime, Chris has seen the execution of Bishop 
Fisher, a man of eighty years of age—now known to us 
as Blessed John Fisher. 
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4. Carrying the martyr’s head to Anne Boleyn. Why 
Elizabeth was cruel. Pre-natal influences, added to what 
she would have had anyhow, from her father. 

The details of Sir Thomas’ death on the scaffold are 
graphically told by a faithful servant of Nicholas Max- 
well. We know the character of More. It has never 
been impugned by any righteous man, whatever his re- 
ligious profession. He was of a gay and cheerful nature 
and sure of his integrity and the reward of virtue and 
honor, he actually jested on the scaffold up to the moment 
when he knelt down to commend his soul to God. 

5. Cromwell promotes Ralph by giving him a vile piece 
of work, with vile associates: the visitation of the mon- 
asteries. How this was brought about. It is a matter 
of history that Henry taxed his subjects to the limit. 
Now Henry is confronted by natural conditions which he 
can’t control. There have been bad harvests—England 
was then largely a rural community, and there is no way 
of squeezing any more money out of the people. He 
bethinks himself—or Cromwell suggests to him—that 
something may be got out of the monasteries. The 
same arguments are used—but a little more plausibly— 
that were used for the suppression of the monasteries 
and convents in France. Privately, Henry admitted that 
he must have more money. Publicly, he declared he was 
actuated by a zeal for the purity of religion and the fer- 
vor of patriotism—but religion, first, oh, ever so much. 
He would do all that a good Bishop or Archbishop would, 
as to seeing that there were no unsuitable persons in the 
monasteries and other religious houses; that the behav- 
ior of their inmates was exemplary; all sacred offices 
minutely performed; enclosure or cloister faithfully ob- 
served, and above all, the vow of poverty well kept. To 
this end he would relieve the monks and nuns himself of 
superfluous possessions. What the abbeys, priories, and 
convents stood for in those days. Both non-Catholic and 
Catholic testimony to their utility to all classes. (Some 
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interesting things in Agnes Strickland’s “Queens of Eng- 
land.”) How they happened to be well endowed. Kings 
and nobles who had enjoyed their hospitality gave them 
gifts. The monk and nuns, in their turn, were the gen- 
eral distributors of relief to the poor. There was pov- 
erty, of course, in those days; but it was relieved and 
respected. There was no pauperism. The monasteries 
had the schools for rich and poor alike. They were also 
the publishing houses of the times—both before and after 
the art of printing. Just as to-day, the son or daughter 
of a wealthy home carried his or her share of the family 
fortune into the common property of the monasteries. 
They possessed nothing, therefore, but the dowries of 
their members, or their earnings for lawful work; or the 
gifts of grateful friends. Moreover, no monastery or 
convent had a large membership to live to themselves. 
They gave a vast amount of work in the neighboring 
villages, besides what they dispensed in charity to those 
who could not work. Dom Gasquet as to the probable 
changes of time and growth of population. The monas- 
teries would have to be supplemented by secular hostel- 
ries. 

Were all the monasteries faithful to their high ideals? 
We shall see presently. Let us find out first who the 
chief among the visitors were. First, Ralph Torridon, 
who, while retaining some superstitions, had practically 
lost all faith, and also all human honor. He was furious 
with his brother—therefore ill disposed to all in the same 
life. Moreover, he knew that to please his master and 
advance himself, he couldn’t come back without adverse 
evidence. Then there was Layton, the head of the visi- 
tors—an unworthy priest, who enjoyed the revenues of 
several benefices, and shamefully neglected the spiritual 
duties thereof. The life of a good monk was naturally a 
reproach to him. Moreover, Layton was coarse, even 
coarser than his times; and with authority in his hands 
was disposed to play the bully. Ralph felt honored by 
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being put on this mission; but he was afraid. What 
would Beatrice think? Even since their engagement, he 
had seen her a devout and rather an aggressive Catholic. 
For example, in his presence, she had refused to salute 
Archbishop Cranmer, King Henry’s trusted friend and 
pliant instrument, because, forsooth, he had broken his 
priestly vows. So Ralph fabricated a story for Beatrice 
that he was going along with the visitors to soften the 
situation—Layton was known to be brutal, etc. Beat- 
rice believed him—for awhile. How Layton works on 
Ralph’s mind with smutty stories. One unfaithful monk 
is made to overbalance 100 virtuous men. One of the 
first places he had to go to was Rusper, the little Bene- 
dictine Convent where his Sister Margaret was a relig- 
ious. A pathetic scene. One nun expectant of a large 
sum of money, asks to be relieved of her vows, but Ralph 
sees what she is after. She has no bad stories to tell, 
and he smiles grimly to himself when he thinks that all 
she can get is a black gown of secular make, and five 
shillings in money. Morris, an attendant, rather above 
the rank of a servant, frustrates Ralph’s plan of getting 
his sister out of the Convent against her will. Ralph 
strikes this honest man in the face with his riding whip, 
and dismisses him. 

6. Ralph at Lewes Priory. The timid prior and sub- 
prior. The bullying of them by Layton; the courage of 
Dom Anthony, the guest-master. The Prior is shamed 
and discredited in the house he rules. He is accused 
of having permitted the sub-prior to preach a treasonable 
sermon. He is a very weak man. It has been part of 
Layton’s plan to discredit the monks with the people. 
If only the King’s representatives can get the monas- 
teries’ possessions, the taxes will be remitted. (Similar 
arguments in France—old age pensions promised.) 
Both pledges failed; the rich, and not the poor, profited 
by the plunder of the monasteries. The Chamber of 
Deputies and the minor officials profited by similar pro- 
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ceedings in France in our own day. Then, the graft, in 
both cases, but of this later in England. In France it 
has been commonly told in the press. 

7. In many cases the people were somewhat influenced. 
This was gradually enhanced by Layton’s cunning meth- 
ods of disseminating foul stories and appealing to their 
desire for gain. But there were shrewd men among the 
poor who saw through the pretence. They saw more 
clearly in later days, when they had lost what the mon- 
asteries used to do for them, and the rich got the plunder. 
So it was in France. 

6. A crowd is watching for Ralph as he comes back to 
London. He has appropriated a bundle of choice vest- 
ments, etc., for himself. As his servants carry this up 
the steps, the cord slips, and there’s an attempt on a 
part of the crowd to snatch at the plunder. Then Ralph 
makes the kind of a speech that he thinks will help him, 
for already the incessant dinning in of remission of taxes, 
is having its effect on the people. In the midst of his 
peroration, a man breaks in, “You damned, plundering 
hound!” Then there’s scuffle—and bloodshed. This 
man is killed in the riot. Ralph has been planning 
smooth speeches for Beatrice. He couldn’t help the 
brutality of his aids. He did thus and so. Meantime 
Beatrice comes to him—she has heard everything—and 
she scornfully casts off the man of double life and double 
tongue. 

7. Anne Boleyn’s downfall. How Nicholas Maxwell 
takes it. The softer heart of Chris. What really hap- 
pened to the unfortunate Anne. She died a good death. 
Whatever may be thought of Lady Jane Seymour for 
marrying Henry the day after Anne’s death, at least, she 
was a lawful wife, for now Katharine is dead. There is 
a pause in the persecution, and hope revives in the con- 
vents and monasteries. The people who were disaffected 
also, for a time, return to their better natures. But life 
is not happy at Lewes Priory. The Prior and the monks 
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have disputations, the Prior trying to explain the new 
oath—for now the bond with Rome is definitely broken, 
in Catholic terms, and many of the monks, headed by 
Dom Anthony, seeing the futility of this, and saying so. 
In the quiet time Chris is ordained to the priesthood. 
Disturbances break out again. The people in the North 
of England make such an uprising that even Henry is 
frightened, and endeavors to conciliate them. Plotting 
and counterplotting. Henry contemplates no change 
except the destruction of Papal spiritual jurisdiction in 
England. Cromwell and Cranmer, on the contrary, are 
taking advantage of every opportunity to introduce a 
little of the new doctrine from the Continent. They 
have to be cautious on Luther, but they take a little from 
Calvin. Finally, another set of visitors come to Lewes 
Priory, and the Prior and all of the monks except Father 
Anthony and Chris surrender the property to the King. 
The King has insisted that it be all done in good legal 
form, and the monks are told their signatures must be 
free will acts. Dom Anthony and Chris take these terms 
literally. They are finally driven out by Ralph Torri- 
don himself. 

8. Chris and Margaret at home. The latter’s failing 
away for want of sympathy. The mother sides with 
Ralph. Neither have any religion. Beatrice Atherton 
is sent for, and Margaret learns what a good Catholic 
can be in the world. Beatrice holds her own with Lady 
Torridon. 

9. King’s six Articles. P. 378. Whosoever believes 
not the Catholic doctrine of the Blessed Sacrament to 
be burned alive. Henry himself heard three Masses 
every morning. 

Beatrice wins Lady Torridon. The latter’s death as 
a Catholic. 

10. Cromwell’s blunder about the king’s marriage with 
Anne of Cleves. (Incidental reference to poor little 
Katharine Howard. Mary of Modena declines Henry 
with thanks.) 
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11. Cromwell overcomes this blunder, and is made Earl 
of Essex. Finally his double game, and especially his 
grafting comes to light. Ralph Torridon’s last redoubt 
of honor. How Beatrice saves it. Ralph in prison. 
The interview with the King. His “solemn joviality.” 
His tigerish joke. The death of Ralph. 

12. Was Henry founder of the ‘at present Established 
Church of England? It is common to say this, when 
controversy gets hot, but is it absolutely true? Henry 
made the breach with Rome. That is true. He meant 
to set up a Church like the Greeks, in schism, but not in 
dissent, except on the one article. He never meant to 
set up what England has now. It is not quite fair, 
therefore, to put on him, bad as he was, what he never 
proposed doing. His last wife.. She kept her religious 
opinions to herself, and listened dutifully to her hus- 
band’s theological discussions; but she induced the King 
to remove the stigma of illegitimacy both from Mary 
and from Elizabeth. No one wants Henry. His name 
has never again appeared among the English Kings. To 
get the worst about him you must go to the High Church 
Anglicans, who indignantly repudiate him. Ralph Ad- 
ams Cram of Boston, as a very recent author. 


he 
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XXXVII. 


THE RENDING OF THE SPIRITUAL KINGDOM. 
ENGLAND. 


1. Henry VIII. died in 1547. During eight years of 
his reign, after he had broken with Rome, he sent to their 
deaths for their fidelity to Christian unity 818 Catholics; 
among whom were one Cardinal, Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, 20 Bishops, 13 Abbotts, 124 citizens, 110 
women, the rest being monks and members of the dio- 
cesan priesthood. Remember that the population of 
England at that time was little more than 1,500,000. We 
have not the figures for the Lutherans and Calvinists 
whom he put to death. While he condemned this mo- 
ment a Catholic for refusing to acknowledge the King’s 
supremacy in spiritual matters, he would condemn the 
next minute a Protestant for denying the Real Presence 
or the doctrine of Purgatory. Cobbett tells us that he 
sometimes had Catholic and Lutheran tied together and 
taken in the same cart to the place of execution. Ex- 
cept for the matter of Papal Supremacy, however, he 
would tolerate no other doctrinal changes. The people 
found their parish churches the same as ever, with daily 
Mass, opportunities for confession and Communion, etc. 

2. Henry left by will, provision for the maintenance 
of priests whose duty it would be to offer Masses for 
his soul. Needless to say that, unless his daughter Mary 
regarded this provision during her brief reign, it was 
not long carried out. 

3. Edward VI., son of Henry and Jane Seymour, was 
a child of nine at the time of his father’s death. Somer- 
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set officiated as a sort of Regent or Protector, and he was 
possessed with the Calvinistic teaching, which he had 
been afraid to manifest during Henry’s time. John 
Knox, destined presently to found the Presbyterian Kirk, 
as it is called in Scotland, was little Edward’s chaplain, 
and Cranmer, who had gone much further from the Cath- 
olic Church than Henry had, told ‘the little boy that, as 
“God’s Vice-gerent,” it was his duty to remove many of 
the external signs of the Catholic Faith. Of course the 
child was helpless in the hands of these three men. In 
1548, Cranmer compiled the first Book of Common 
Prayer. It was in English, and based on the Roman 
Missal and the Breviary, still retaining the Consecration 
Prayer of the Mass, the unctions for Baptism and Con- 
firmation, the anointing of the sick and prayers for the 
dead. Eight of the eighteen Bishops appointed to make 
a new liturgy had voted against it; several other Bish- 
ops, including Stephen Gardiner of Winchester, were in 
prison for having refused their assent to still earlier doc- 
trinal changes; nevertheless, the Book was put through 
Parliament, and priests were commanded to use it, under 
penalty of imprisonment for life for the third refusal. 
The priesthood, as we have seen, was greatly depleted. 
Many persons of Calvinistic tendencies had been brought 
in to preach and fill collegiate offices, and had so influ- 
enced Edward, that in three years, he insisted on remov- 
ing from the Book those things which still savored much 
of the old religion. All the old Missals, Breviaries, etc., 
were ordered to destruction, and the dress of the Bish- 
ops was changed. 

4. In 1549, Cranmer, now in the height of his power, 
introduced a bill to permit the marriage of the clergy, 
he himself having led the way by marrying twice. This 
bill was passed, but with protest, Parliament expressing 
its opinion that celibacy was a better state for the clergy. 
In the same year the form of ordination was changed, 
and Bishops Bonner of London, Heath of Worcester, 
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and Day of Chichester were deposed, because they re- 
sisted the abolishing of the Sacrifice of the Mass. Altars 
were removed from the churches; the merely commemor- 
ative “Lord’s Supper” was substituted for the Mass, and 
since there was to be no Sacrifice, neither would there be 
any more priests, but simple ministers. The gold and 
silver chalices, patens, etc., were confiscated, and distrib- 
uted to serve other than sacred purposes among the 
King’s friends. So was the chain of Apostolic succession 
snapped; for, with a mutilated ritual, expressly excluding 
the intention to ordain priests or consecrate Bishops, no 
one, not even a validly consecrated Bishop, could confer 
orders as these are understood by the Church of Rome, 
the Greeks, Russians and separated Easterns. 

5. All these changes took place in the ordinary parish 
churches, in which the people had worshipped for cen- 
turies; though not without protests, as we can see from 
transcriptions from the legal archives of the times. 
Many, even among the poor and humble, refused to attend 
these new services, and for this came under various pains 
and penalties. Cardinal Manning says the English peo- 
ple renounced not the Faith, but were robbed of it. The 
new church establishment, now a department of the 
state, was zealously assisted by the latter in enforcing 
the death penalty for non-conformity to the new religion, 
Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer often preaching the custo- 
mary execution sermon. Be it noted that still, Catholics 
were not the only sufferers. Certain Continental Pro- 
testants suffered also. 

6. Forty-six articles were framed, and imposed as a 
profession of faith entirely consonant with the Scrip- 
tures. The power of excommunication was retained. In 
the midst of these changes, the boy-King died, and, after 
a stormy prelude, Mary Tudor ascended the throne. Re- 
member that through the good offices of Katharine Parr, 
the last of her five stepmothers, the stigma of illegiti- 
macy had been removed from Mary, and most of the 
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people wanted her. Despite all the efforts of Cranmer 
and his friends, the overwhelming bulk of the English 
people were still sincerely attached to the old religion, 
to which they knew Mary had been faithful. 

7. We shall study the character of Mary as dramatic- 
ally but very truthfully set forth in the pages of “The 
Queen’s Tragedy,’ by Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson. I 
might give you a more pleasing picture of this unfor- 
tunate woman from the pen of J. M. Stone, a Catholic, 
or I might show many amends to her memory which 
has long been over-darkened—these taken from candid 
non-Catholic pens. But Mgr. Benson is the son of the 
last Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury. He had been 
brought up in the traditions of our friends, the oppo- 
nents, and though he seeks to, be just, he certainly 
doesn’t flatter. In this he is like Lingard, who, though 
a Catholic priest, is regarded by non-Catholics as rigidly 
just. The late Archbishop Benson was very critical of 
us. His wife had a great interest in the occult. Doesn’t 
it seem all but incredible that, with these antecedents, 
their son should gradually work his way through all the 
degrees of the High Church, being for a time a member 
of a strict Anglican community of monks—and finally 
become a Catholic? 

8. The story opens with the summons of Guy Manton, 
a fellow of Gonville College, Cambridge University, to 
Court, by Queen Mary. Nearly a year before, he had 
been instrumental in saving the Queen’s life, and Mary 
had promised to remember him. The Wyatt rebellion 
had come in between. Now, at last, Manton’s chance 
arrived, and he was going to Court with his boy, Tom 
Bradshawe, a wonderful young chorister. Here also, 
we meet Stephen Brownrigg, a young rebel at Edward’s 
accession, in favor of Elizabeth; and again at Mary’s 
accession, for the younger princess. He is an awkward, 
high-shouldered, bitter-spirited youth to whom Guy had 
been kind. Guy Manton went to take leave of this poor 
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fellow, and warn him to be careful, as now he would 
lack friends at Cambridge, and he is met by an open 
declaration of enmity from Brownrigg, and opprobrious 
words for the new Queen. Brownrigg must be set down 
as a fanatic, dangerous to others, but just as dangerous 
to himself. 

9. Henceforward, we are to study Queen Mary with 
Manton’s eyes. He sees a small but very stately woman. 
It is admitted that Mary in her youth had been a really 
beautiful girl, and until the King discarded her mother, 
as happy-hearted as most young girls are. She was 
well instructed, too, beyond most women of her time. 
As a grand-daughter of Queen Isabella of Spain, who 
had opened the Universities of Seville and of Salamanca 
to women, we should expect that. Let us remember 
that, whatever evil she inherited from her terrible father, 
and she could hardly escape some hereditary tendencies, 
she was most cruelly treated in her girlhood. She was 
torn away from her mother, was branded as an illegiti- 
mate child, had to live at the palace and bear Anne 
Boleyn’s scorn. Of her five step-mothers, we hear of 
only the last doing anything good for her. In her relig- 
ion, she found her only comfort; and yet her huge father 
forced the frail little girl to sign a paper acknowledging 
his spiritual supremacy—a fault which she soon repent- 
ed and never ceased to repent throughout her short 
life. She saw the Church of her baptism dishonored at 
Cranmer’s instance, during her brother’s reign, and her- 
self forbidden the comfort of the Mass. She lived in 
fear of her life; so afraid to open her heart to anyone 
that finally her feelings seemed to have dried up within 
her, while all the time she was consumed with a woman’s 
natural desire for love and affection. Long repression 
had chilled her, and made her unable when she came into 
power, to show herself as she really was. This is Man- 
ton’s judgment of her (P. 28). 
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10. Among the few, of whom Manton presently be- 
comes one, who are in fairly close association with the 
Queen, are Dick Kearsley, sour-mannered, but faithful; 
Jack Norris, a rather flippant fellow; Lady Magdalen 
Dacre, a beautiful young woman from the country, a 
maid-of-honor; Jane Dormer, less beautiful, young, but 
very wise and kind, and enjoying really affectionate rela- 
tions such as few could have with the Queen; and Mis- 
tress Clarentia, an elderly woman, who had been the 
Queen’s nurse, and had shared all her sorrows and priva- 
tions. 

11. Mary’s approaching marriage to Philip II. of Spain 
—a grievous mistake for herself and much objected to 
by her people. What Mary might have done: married 
an Englishman. Philip not much of a man. The occa- 
sional outbreak of insults to religion, and the conspira- 
cies against the Queen’s person, in which Elizabeth un- 
doubtedly had a hand. The impossibility at the time, of 
separating religion and politics. 

12. Mary meets her future husband for the first time. 
Her incomprehensible love for this man, through whose 
poor nature even Magdalene Dacre can see. Mary Tu- 
dor, Mary Stuart, and little Lord Darnley: a grouping in 
which we see the good motive of Mary’s marriage and 
her desire for an heir for her people’s sake. 

13. Mary is advised by Bishop Gardiner against seek- 
ing out religious dissidents for punishment—to move 
slowly—to be merciful. 

14. Mary has hopes of motherhood. Cardinal Pole 
comes as the Pope’s representative to reconcile England 
with the Holy See. His historic greeting to Mary. Her 
Magnificat. _Accommodated phrases of Scripture. 
“There was a man sent of God, whose name was John.” 
Spoken of Don John of Austria, and of several other 
famous Johns, Permissible. Mary’s tragic disappoint- 
ment of maternity, and her failing health. 
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15. Mary’s terrible blunder in the cases of Ridley and 
Latimer, and later of Cranmer. P. 206 and 207 about 
Cranmer. The Spanish priest, Father Alphonso di 
Castro, had proclaimed before the court that it was con- 
trary to Christ’s Gospel to put any one to death for relig- 
ion. So had an English priest, before Parliament. 
Mary waited for the Archbishop to intercede for Cran- 
mer, while he deemed from the Queen’s manner that 
intercession would be useless. So the wretched business 
went on. The whole book is a strong argument against 
the constraint of conscience by physical force. 

16. Manton begins to desire preferment. He sees sus- 
picious circumstances in connection with Brownrigg, 
and with Tom Bradshawe’s help, follows them up. Man- 
ton is growing hard. He never rests until he takes 
Brownrigg and some of his associates, and then is un- 
earthed a terrible plot to kill the Queen, and put Eliza- 
beth on the throne. There is a paper in cipher which 
Manton mislays and it is two years before it is deci- 
phered. Then Elizabeth is proven to be directly impli- 
cated in the plot, and has made it clear to the plotters 
that she considers no promise made to her sister as 
binding. I know of none who condone Elizabeth’s un- 
truthfulness; nor forget, even when they blame Mary, 
that Elizabeth was equally Henry’s daughter. Stephen 
Brownrigg was deep in the plot, and was executed. 
Elizabeth, as usual, deceived her sister—or rather suc- 
ceeded in making her sister try to deceive herself. Man- 
ton’s scruples, and the priest’s reading of his character, 
shows him how unfit he is for the cruel affairs of state. 

Mary’s health is failing. She has lost her beauty, even 
of figure. She has aged terribly; and her husband, 
though he keeps up appearances, is seldom with her, and 
has for her little but a courteous hatred. Mary is begin- 
ning to realize what all wise people have been aware of 
since her first disappointment—that she will never have 
a child. It is still in her power to leave the throne to 
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some one besides Elizabeth; but against her own judg- 
ment, she believes in this consummate actress. 

17. Elizabeth has Guy Manton and Tom Bradshawe at 
her residence, Bishop’s Hatfield, and they go by Queen 
Mary’s orders. Elizabeth gets the boy to herself and 
worms all the knowledge of the plot of Brownrigg and 
the others out of him—but the boy doesn’t know all. 
Then she tries to corrupt Manton, and finally threatens 
him. 

18. Manton is loyal, and begins even to feel an affec- 
tion for the poor embittered woman who has so few 
friends. His whole attitude to Mary changes. He gives 
her fidelity with a heart in it—pity—almost love. Philip 
neglects the Queen. Mary’s last illness. She tries to 
make amends to Manton. Her death. 

19. Some contrast between these two daughters of 
Henry Tudor. We must briefly consider the Jesuits, 
before we pass to the reign of Elizabeth. 
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XXXVIII. 


ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA AND THE JESUITS. 


1, St. Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Society of Jesus, 
was born in 1491, at Loyola, near Azcoita, in the Basque 
country of Spain. This is the oldest, the most rugged 
and independent part of Spain. Its people are the un- 
mixed aborigines of Spain, and it is claimed that their 
language antedates the confusion of tongues at the Tower 
of Babel. You will find something in the life of this 
extraordinary man, briefly and picturesquely told, and of 
what his ancestral home still looks like, in “Heroic 
Spain,” a splendid volume on a much misunderstood 
country by Elizabeth Boyle O’Reilly, second daughter of 
John Boyle O’Reilly. She spent eight months in Spain 
—1908-1909. 

Explain some points. The best lives of St. Ignatius 
are, naturally, his own Autobiography, and Francis 
Thompson’s Life—the latest and most appealing of all 
the Lives of this rather austere Saint. 

3. Personally, I like the autobiography best. It is so 
pathetically candid. St. Ignatius had been a courtier 
before he was a soldier. As a youth, and now and then 
between campaigns in his manhood, he was at the Court 
of Ferdinand of Spain and his second wife, as we have 
seen. It is hard to forgive Ferdinand that second wife. 
Anyhow, St. Ignatius had a lady love; and she was evi- 
dently a person of high degree. Her name remains un- 
known. During the time of his long delay in the hos- 
pital after his wound at Pampeluna, the thought of her 
was the delight of his lonely hours. This he tells him- 
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self. As the injury to his leg healed, it was seen that 
the limb had been badly set. For this lady’s sake, young 
Loyola had it broken again. The secret of the anaes- 
thetics of the thirteenth century had evidently been lost, 
for the poor young man had to suffer terrible pain. As 
it was healing for the second time, he pleased himself 
with thinking of the grace and elegance with which he 
would appear before her—and so on. But it evidently 
was not to be. Whether the lady rejected his addresses, 
as seems likely, or for some other reason, Loyola, having 
exhausted the small stock of light reading on hand, took 
up the lives of the Saints, which more abounded; and 
after a time, resolved to give his energies to God. He 
was then, and always remained, soldier as well as Saint. 
He consulted a holy man about his vocation, and his 
project of founding an Order, not like the soldier monks 
of old, but devoted instead to the works of the priest- 
hood and of education in civilized lands; to missionary 
works in heathen lands; but with a rule of prompt mili- 
tary obedience. It had been said that, here and there, 
the clergy were remiss in their attention to study. He 
would have an Order of scholars and specialists. Like 
the knights of old, he kept the vigil of the armor in the 
church at Montserrat; then, in the morning, exchanged 
his fine clothing for the sordid garments of a passing 
beggar (“Heroic Spain,” P. 27). 

4. His conversion was not yet perfect, however. He 
still remained a fighter. His journey to the Holy Land, 
and his encounter with the Mohammedan. 

5. With his idea of an order of scholars, he felt that 
he must set the example. His education had been super- 
ficial in all things but military tactics. He now at 40 
years of age started afresh, studying in various universi- 
ties in Europe. Strangely enough, we find him in Eng- 
land in 1530, in the very year Pope Clement VII. 
had made it plain that he stood with Queen Katharine 
against the infamous attempt of Henry VIII. to depose 
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her alike from queenship and wifehood. It is easy to 
know where the sympathies of Ignatius would be, both 
as a Christian, a Spaniard, and a chivalrous man. A 
few years later, the future Saint took his degree at the 
University of Paris. Here Francis Xavier was a pro- 
fessor, and Loyola won him by his iteration of the words 
of Christ, “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world,” etc. On the Feast of the Assumption, 1534, the 
year of the solemn vindication of the rights of Kathar- 
ine in Rome, and the excommunication of Henry VIIL, 
the first Jesuits, a little band of seven, made their relig- 
ious vows at Montmartre. 

6. The Pope saw the finger of God in this new Order, 
coming at a time when it was so much needed. The 
Jesuits had prepared the way for what is often called 
the counter-Reformation of the Council of Trent, first 
summoned in 1542. At the time the Society of Jesus 
was founded, England was not actually in Schism, 
though rapidly moving that way. Loyola must have felt 
an interest quite extraordinary in England; for his order 
was very young indeed, and conditions very dangerous 
for a Catholic priest, when the Jesuits first went to that 
country during the reign of Elizabeth. 

7. Perhaps there is nothing belonging to the Catholic 
Church which has suffered so much, even at the hands of 
Catholics themselves, as this Society of Jesus. Why? 
That is a question which I have spent a good part of my 
life in trying to find out. I have known Jesuits since I 
was about twelve years of age; first, the Jesuits of the 
German Province in this country; later the Jesuits of 
the New York-Baltimore Province, with a College and 
three churches in Boston; and practically all Americans 
—many of five or six generations. They are very like 
other Catholic priests of religious orders. If they feel 
a drawing to the Order early in life, they may enter 
the novitiate at sixteen years of age; and for two years, 
they are employed chiefly in learning their rules and their 
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religious exercises. They then make their simple, per- 
petual vows, and become scholastics and during five 
years, teach and study. They spend the usual time 
at their ecclesiastical Seminary, and are ordained to the 
priesthood at about thirty years of age—very rarely so 
much as a year earlier. After that they are sent to work 
in parishes, or to teach in colleges, or'on the foreign mis- 
sion field, like St. Francis Xavier, of whom it was said, 
with as much truth as poetry, that his converts in Japan, 
China and India repaired the losses caused to the Church 
by the religious divisions in England. They make a 
vow which no other order makes—to go anywhere the 
Pope may send them; and they further bind themselves 
—but this is common with many other orders—never to 
accept ecclesiastical dignities except unmistakably com- 
manded by the Pope. : 

8. Exteriorly, they are as a rule fine appearing, cul- 
tured men, with a touch of soldierly punctiliousness. 
The American Jesuits whom I know seem at first glance 
very like the professors from Notre Dame. They are, 
as a rule, well versed in all the little courtesies of life, 
and intellectually above the average—socially very agree- 
able. Non-Catholic enemies turn even their religious 
virtues, their learning and their good manners against 
the Jesuits. (See Thackeray’s “Henry Esmond.’’) 

9. There are about 10,000 of them all over the world. 
They have been on the American missions for perhaps 
three hundred years. Not only have they accomplished 
wonderful things for the Indians in the spiritual way, 
cheerfully laying down their lives to this end, like Bre- 
beuf, Jogues, Lallemand, and others in the United States 
and Canada, but incidentally, they have been discoverers 
and explorers, of whom all historians must take account. 
It is not so long ago since the famous “Jesuit Rela- 
tion”—letters from the missionaries in America to the 
authorities of their Order in Rome, were translated from 
the French by Mary Pepper, daughter of the Rev. George 
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W. Pepper, a Methodist clergyman, and published in 
Cleveland in Ohio, in a number of volumes. These 
“Relations” are one of the most authentic and interesting 
sources of our early history, and indispensable to anyone 
who would write it fairly. A Jesuit, Father Marquette, 
discovered the Mississippi. His statue is in the Capitol 
at Washington. A city, a county, a railroad, are named 
after him. The Jesuits were among our earliest educa- 
tors. They founded Georgetown College early in 1789— 
the very year we adopted our Constitution. Among their 
first pupils were two nephews of President Washing- 
ton. The first Bishop of America, John Carroll, cousin 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, had been a Jesuit. 
While the Revolutionary War was still on, he with his 
cousin and another, I think Benjamin Franklin, had been 
-sent by Washington to Quebec, to try to enlist the help 
of the Canadians. That mission might have been suc- 
cessful but that John Jay and Benedict Arnold, the lat- 
ter so soon to be discredited, had scared the Canadians 
with their abuse of Catholics. Washington’s relations 
with Bishop Carroll were life-long friendly. There is 
even an obstinate legend—which however, flattering to 
us, and pleasant to believe, we don’t incorporate into 
history until we have absolute proof of its truth-—that at 
his own desire, Washington had with him for two hours 
before his death Father Leonard Neale, a Jesuit, later co- 
adjutor and successor of Archbishop Carroll. 

10. The Jesuits, with the Seminary priests, actually 
started the movement back to the Church in England, 
while Elizabeth was still on the throne. That wasn’t so 
hard—the people, whatever they called Rieminsiyes, were 
still full of the old religion. 

Of the present 65,000 Catholics in Japan, 40,000 are 
descendants of the converts made more than 300 years 
ago by St. Francis Xavier. The Jesuits have a large 
share of the hardest and most undesirable missions in 
the Catholic Church. No one disputes with them the 
frozen wilds of Alaska. In a charming story by a non- 
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Catholic, Elizabeth Robbins, “The Magnetic North,” we 
get a glimpse of them at their work. They are down in 
British Guiana. If they are ever commanded to take a 
Bishopric, it is sure to be something up at the North Pole 
or under the Equator which no one else wants. 

11. They have a long list of canonized saints—many 
of them martyrs. They have a still longer list of scien- 
tists and writers on every conceivable topic—novelists 
even. They are especially strong in astronomy. They 
take care of the Observatory at Manila for the United 
States Government. Father Hagen, who had the Obser- 
vatory at Georgetown University, D. C., for a long time, 
has been internationally known—a famous authority on 
astronomy. Father Perry, an English Jesuit, was sent 
by the British government on several astronomical expe- 
ditions. 

12. They lack one feature which distinguishes most 
religious Orders in the Catholic Church. There is no 
adaptation of the Jesuit rule for women—absolutely no 
feminine Jesuits. It would be hard to make many per- 
sons outside of the Catholic Church believe that. But it 
is even so. I have called your attention often to a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Catholic Church among all 
religious systems: her high regard for human nature. It 
is essentially good, though weakened in its great facul- 
ties by original sin. When it is strengthened by grace, 
it can do anything. Now the Church has none of those 
small and contemptible ideas about women, which are so 
annoying to us to hear. It sees no difficulty at all in 
friendships between men and women, so long as the safe- 
guards of ordinary prudence and propriety are observed. 
We find women helping the Apostles in the early days 
of the Church, and commended by name in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, a part of the Divine Revelation—and we 
remember how Our Lord honored women. St. Igna- 
tius’ early experience, perhaps, accounts for his unwill- 
ingness later to have to do with women. He is rather 
Severe on our surface faults. 
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XXXIX. 


THE RENDING OF THE KINGDOM: ELIZABETH 
OF ENGLAND. 


1. In Monsignor Robert H. Benson’s book, “By What 
Authority,” we get a correct, but dramatic story of the 
religious conditions in England following the accession 
of Elizabeth. According to his method, there is a story, 
and we see the country as participants in the little pri- 
vate dramas, as men and women eventually forced into 
public life, would see them. We meet some old friends, 
now in their declining years, whom we met first in their 
comparative youth, twenty-five years before in “The 
King’s Achievement.” These are Sir Nicholas Maxwell, 
whom we remember as courageously standing forth in 
the King’s presence to tell His Majesty of his own oppo- 
sition to his proceedings; Lady Maxwell, his wife; Mis- 
tress Margaret Maxwell, one of the nuns driven forth 
from her little Benedictine Convent at Rusper, and find- 
ing refuge on the Continent, but permitted now to live 
with her sister; and the two Maxwell boys, James and 
Hubert, grown into young manhood, for this is 1569, and 
Elizabeth is eleven years on the throne of England. 
They are all at the manor house, Great Keynes. Sir 
Nicholas is the same hot-headed, fearless man that he 
was when he defied the King. Spiritually, he is a devout 
Catholic. Nationally, he is a patriotic Englishman. The 
old parish in which generations of Maxwells are buried, 
and which was practically built by the Maxwells, is now 
in the hands of the State church which Elizabeth has 
established—a compromise between Catholic and Puri- 
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tanism, and as might be expected, bitterly resented by 
both Catholics and Puritans. Still, the incumbent, the 
Reverend Mr. Dent, is a kindly man, and gets on well 
enough with Sir Nicholas in his private capacity. The 
whole village is composed of Sir Nicholas’ tenants, and 
though many of these have “conformed,” as the expres- 
sion is, because the Queen has drastic methods of attain- 
ing the uniformity of religion which she wants—yet, 
they are really Catholics in their hearts and households, 
and are often discovered at distinctly Catholic practices. 
Moreover, they are intensely devoted to the Maxwells. 
Sir Nicholas is haled up to London every little while to 
pay a heavy fine—not for the privilege of attending his 
own religious services—he has to go a long way off even 
to make his Easter duty—but for the privilege of stay- 
ing home from the exercises of the new religion. It 
costs him something like $1500 a year not to go to the 
parish church at which Mr. Dent officiates. Whenever 
Sir Nicholas goes up to London, he frees his mind about 
the new religion, defies anyone and everyone, is prac- 
tically a candidate for martyrdom—but unsuccessfully, 
as personally he is a great favorite, and the officials only 
laugh at him, and send him home again. Mr. Dent would 
never molest the Catholics in any way, but his wife is a 
bitter and treacherous woman, and an awful trial to him. 
He never knows what mischief she may be up to. There 
is another family at Great Keynes, that of Mr. Henry 
Norris, a widower, with a daughter Isabel, and a son 
Anthony, a few years younger. They are Puritans, but 
not of the type prevalent. They are sweet and gentle 
natures, and availing themselves of their belief in “pri- 
vate interpretation,” have confined themselves to a study 
of the life of Our Lord, endeavoring to conform their 
own to it. Although they account Catholics hopelessly 
wrong, still they think there are good individuals among 
them, and they are on very pleasant terms with the Max- 
wells, at the Hall. In fact, you immediately are con- 
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scious of an incipient love affair between Isabel Norris, 
though she is only in her middle ’teens, and Hubert Max- 
well, not much older—while Anthony Norris has a bond 
of sympathy with Hubert in their common love of out- 
door sports, and boys are not wont to discuss religion, 
anyhow. 

2. Mr. Norris, however, is a little troubled at the 
manifest devotion of Hubert to Isabel, and as he intends 
to send Anthony up to school at Cambridge, in which 
less of the old religion lingers than at Oxford, he sends 
Isabel, too, commending her to the care of the Reverend 
Mr. Carrington, with whom she is to remain for some 
time, and hoping to strengthen her in the Puritan creed. 
I have already noted that when Cranmer sought aid in 
changing the religion of England, and appealed for help 
‘to the Continent, he dared not seek the Lutherans, but 
rather the Calvinists of Geneva; so that by this time, 
the country was divided among three religious parties, 
the Catholics, still by far the largest; the Conformists, 
many of whom had yielded externally to save their lives 
and their homes, but who would gladly go back to the 
old religion if the Queen would, or—if—what they 
wouldn’t regret at all—something should happen to her, 
and Mary Stuart of Scotland should come to the throne, 
herself of the Old Faith, and with a son and heir appar- 
ent. What Isabel saw in her visit to London only con- 
fused her mind religiously. She had not yet heard Cal- 
vinism preached. But she saw Queen Elizabeth (P. 
36). 

3. Elizabeth was wayward and self-willed beyond the 
wont of even royal women. She was but twenty-five 
when she came to the throne; strong and good-looking, 
and her people expected her to marry promptly. Here 
she had played with one suitor after another, giving hope 
to her people, now that she would marry a Spanish roy- 
alty, now a French royalty—and that the Catholic alli- 
ance would restore things to the old status, or at least 
ensure freedom of conscience. 
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4, Before Elizabeth took the throne, she had sworn in 
the strongest and most unequivocal terms to uphold the 
Catholic Faith in England. She had been crowned ac- 
cording to the ancient Catholic rite, with Mass, and sol- 
emn anointing; she had even received Holy Communion, 
and as noted in “The Queen’s Tragedy,” she had pre- 
viously for several years had her Catholic Chaplain at 
her own residence, and before attending to the day’s du- 
ties, heard two Masses. Moreover, on the news of the 
death of Charles V., she had a Solemn Mass of Requiem 
sung for him; and for a short time, in the beginning of 
her reign, practiced the Catholic religion. Parliament 
and the people had, therefore, every reason to hope that 
she intended to abide by her double oath. But, in the 
words of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, as 
recorded in his life by Augustine Birrell : “Elizabeth 
was as good a Christian as Mohammed, and as magnani- 
mous as Nero.” He said much else, but this is enough. 

5. When there was question of her marriage, and for 
years and years every day there was question of it, for 
England wanted an heir—her choices always swayed to 
Catholics; she liked to have Catholics about her person, 
as we shall presently see—but all at once, early in her 
reign, to the consternation of the people, she and her 
ladies who had come into the royal chapel to hear Mass, 
suddenly arose and went out, with every sign of disap- 
proval. Then began the compromise religion which 
pleased no one. We have after Isabel returns from her 
first visit to London, a Catholic waiting woman of the 
Queen, Mary Corbett, down for a visit with the Max- 
wells. She is a handsome, worldly, dressy little body, 
whom Anthony thinks he has fallen in love with, though 
she is several years older than he; but she shocks Isabel 
and poor Mistress Margaret by her cynicism, and her 
almost scandalous gossip about the court. Her sharp 
little tongue spares no one; not even the Queen, and she 
is one of the fairly common type of Catholics, who find 
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it a good deal easier to fight for their religion than to live 
up to its commands of self-restraint. Still, we shall pres- 
ently see a better side of Mary Corbett, for the gentle 
old nun has an instinct that this Catholic lady-in-waiting 
in the Queen’s favor, is retained at court for some 
Providential purpose, and she tries to make her realize it. 

6. Meantime, something happens, which had it been 
successful we should call a splendid piece of statesman- 
ship, but because it failed men will generally account a 
blunder. Eleven years have gone by. Elizabeth has 
failed to make good to her people, who are still in the 
great majority Catholics. She has on the contrary, de- 
spoiled their churches, persecuted them even unto death, 
made money out of the consciences of those who, like 
Maxwell, won’t go to her church. We have seen the 
terrible slaughter of Bishops and priests under Henry 
VIII. When Elizabeth finally announced her new relig- 
ion, all the Bishops except Kitchen of Llandaff, refused 
to accept it, and were sent to life imprisonment, while 
the clergy who refused to conform were much more 
severely dealt with. It is said by some historians hostile 
to the Catholic faith, that all but two hundred of the 
inferior clergy yielded. This statement is not borne out 
by the Royal Visitors’ official list. In 1559, out of 9,400 
beneficed clergymen, only 806 accepted the Queen’s 
terms. The contemporaries, Cox, Lever and Collier, 
declare that most of the priests resigned rather than 
accept the new oath; and Collier says in so many words: 
“Upon the Catholic clergy throwing up their prefer- 
ments, the necessities of the church required the admis- 
sion of some mechanics into orders.” This lack of pre- 
vious training and education, together with the permis- 
sion to marry and the natural gravitation of these men 
to women of their own state, explains many of the 
strange conditions which persisted even into the eigh- 
teenth century, and which are ruthlessly shown up by 
Thackeray, who did not care for Catholics. Even James 
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Anthony Froude, notoriously anti-Catholic, goes so far 
as to say that the “entire spirituality of England revolted 
against carrying out the new order.” 

7. For eleven years, however, not a syllable had been 
heard from Rome. There was a double hope to justify 
this patience: first, that England was growing so rapidly 
into national consciousness that Elizabeth would have a 
prudent fear of pushing her people too far; second, that 
she would marry. She certainly wouldn’t marry a Luth- 
eran; and her choice, therefore, seemed restricted to 
Spain or France, in which case it was expected that she 
would return to the Church. 

8. After eleven years, there was no diminution of the 
rigor with which she persecuted and robbed her Catho- 
lic subjects, nor was there much hope that she would 
marry anyone; so the Pope issued a bull of excommuni- 
cation, and added that she had forfeited the allegiance 
of the people whom she persecuted. This a daring 
Catholic had nailed upon the gate of the palace of the 
Bishop of London.  Elizabeth’s first instinct was to 
yield, at least so far as persecution and further robbery 
was concerned. She greatly feared a coalition of France 
and Spain against her; and with her, religion was simply 
a matter of expediency. If it made her place safer, she 
would return to the Catholic faith at once. The rash- 
ness of Mary Stuart’s friends, however, injured the 
Church. The Catholics of Scotland had been terribly 
dealt with by Henry VIII.—we shall cite a line or two 
in proof of that by and by—but there was still a big 
Scotch Catholic party about the unfortunate Mary Stu- 
art, who believed her a more valid heir to the throne 
than was the daughter of Anne Boleyn. National 
pride here came in. The English generally looked on 
Scotland as merely “North Britain,” a fact to be remem- 
bered in all our talk of uprisings in the North of Eng- 
land, and finally, the anti-Catholic members of her Privy 
Council persuaded Elizabeth—against her own judgment 
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to be entirely fair to her—to inaugurate a new and more 
bitter persecution of the Catholics. To be an open and 
above-board Catholic now, was just as it had been in 
her father’s late years, high treason; and punishments 
were devised which even Henry VIII. had not dreamed 
of. We must remember that all through Europe, at 
this time, the punishments of the ordinary civil law 
were exceedingly severe. These punishments, and these 
only, had been at any time taken over for spiritual offense. 
Hanging, beheading and burning alive were the common 
methods of civil punishment. Henry VIII., indeed, had 
devised boiling alive. Under Elizabeth came in the aw- 
ful doom of being hanged, drawn and quartered. I will 
say no more about it, except that, long after the Catholic 
Church in England had been driven down into the Cata- 
combs, and practically lost sight of, this punishment 
persisted, not only through the balance of the sixteenth 
eentury, but through the seventeenth and eighteenth, 
as the punishment of political crimes (high treason), and 
was once formally pronounced against an Irishman in 
the nineteenth century, but never carried out. 

9. The people still clung to their faith, and the Tower 
and other prisons were soon well filled, and the execu- 
tioner’s place was no sinecure. Meantime, however, 
Elizabeth’s desire for uniformity met another obstacle, 
hardly less grievous to her than the clinging of the 
Catholics to their religion. I have spoken already of 
Cranmer’s flirtations with the new religions on the Con- 
tinent. He sought aid from the Calvinists of Geneva, 
and brought many of them into England. Strangely 
enough, with all their hardness, they won recruits; and 
these recruits, as soon as they found themselves a cor- 
porate body, turned against the Established Church of 
England and bitterly denounced it, as having still too 
much of what they were pleased to call “Popery” in it. 
They insisted there was no Biblical warrant for Bishops 
—and since priests and sacrifices had been done away 
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with, why not Bishops too. Elizabeth was at her wits’ 
end. She couldn’t persecute Puritans and Catholics at 
once—although she did suspend Archbishop Grindal of 
Canterbury for his Puritan leanings. While the Puri- 
tans scoffed at the form of church organization which 
she retained, at least they could be trusted to join her in 
condemning the Pope; so they escaped for a time—though 
later we shall see them going to America to set up for 
themselves. 

10. Religiously, the country was in a crazy condition. 
One thing favored Elizabeth. Respect for royalty was 
deeply implanted in the British heart; and although the 
educated classes made their own deductions for that ex- 
traordinary British dictum, solemnly uttered even to this 
day—‘The King—or Queen—can do no wrong,” it 
caused much trouble of mind to her humbler subjects. 
Broadly speaking, the Catholics fell back on the words 
of Our Lord, “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” The 
Pope’s release of allegiance was permissive, not manda- 
tory. Of this number were Sir Nicholas Maxwell, Mr. 
Buxton, and others whom we shall meet later, as well as 
the great number of Catholics, who despite the persecu- 
tion, fought on Elizabeth’s side during the war with 
Spain. 

11. Anthony Norris is a fine young fellow. He has 
not been absolutely overcome by the charms of Mary 
Corbett, and his Puritan faith is not too strict to allow 
him to take a place in the household of the Anglican 
Archbishop of Canterbury when it offers. Then the idea 
of Drake’s buccaneering expeditions fires his heart, and 
he sees England moving forth as a world power, with 
everything, even a church, home-made, so to speak. In 
the meantime, Sir Nicholas Maxwell, guileless as a child, 
and whom no one of any discernment would entrust with 
a part in a plot, as he would be sure, even in his excess 
of zeal to keep it, to make it known, entertains a fugitive 
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Catholic, Mr. Stewart. Mrs. Dent, the Anglican curate’s 
wife, somehow finds it out—no doubt through Sir Nicho- 
las’ elaborate mystery, and taking advantage of it, opens 
the little private gate between the rectory garden and 
the Manor house, summons the magistrates, and gives 
up Sir Nicholas and his guest. The dismay of the Rec- 
tor can be imagined. The villagers find out what has 
happened, and they take Mrs. Dent out of her house and 
duck her in the horse pond, and in fear and ignominy, she 
finds no friend but Lady Maxwell and the nun, Mistress 
Margaret, who take her from the mob, carry her to the 
Hall, and tend her until she is well enough to go to Lon- 
don with her husband—for he can no longer exercise his 
ministry, because of the dislike of the villagers. In 
proof of the historical figures I have already given you, 
it is only after much difficulty that a successor can be 
found for him, in the person of Mr. Dodder—the supply 
of Anglican ministers is very small, and many parishes 
must be content with a lay-reader. 

12. In the meantime a sufficient number of documents 
have been found on Mr. Stewart’s person to insure his 
condemnation to death, which is promptly carried out— 
a little evidence went a great way then—but poor Sir 
Nicholas is doomed always to be frustrated of his hopes 
of martyrdom. No one can make anything of his absolute 
obstinacy, and he eventually returns home in honor, amid 
the ringing of the bells of the now Protestant parish 
church, and the rejoicing of a supposed Protestant people. 

About the same time, Isabel, on another visit to Lon- 
don, stays with the Carringtons, and gets her Calvinism 
red-hot. It is near the day for the quarterly Lord’s 
Supper, and she is obliged to submit to a regular inqui- 
sition at the hands of the church’s board of government, 
as to her belief, and a variety of other things. She has 
had a sermon, mostly on the fire of hell, circumstantial 
to a degree, and leaving on her tortured soul the impres- 
sion that at the last, there will be just a few on a safe 
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little island in the presence of God, while the waves of 
the sea of everlasting loss beat upon it from every side. 
If this be God, she thinks, she would fear His favor 
almost as much as His condemnation; and how could 
she love Him at all? She thinks of her peaceful medita- 
tions on the Gospels at Great Keynes, and the Lord’s 
Suppers which, at least, she might believe brought the 
Divine Redeemer very close to her. She goes to the 
church to be worried by hours of fiery preaching, 
and shocked by the irreverence of the communicants; and 
it suddenly comes to her that she is much nearer in 
spirit to the Catholic ladies at the Hall, who despite 
their Books of Hours and pious pictures, still make the 
Divine Christ the centre of their worship, than to these 
people with their terrible God of Vengeance and the ap- 
parent small avail of the Passion of Our Lord. 

13. Now comes in a very extraordinary complication. 
Sir Nicholas dies rather suddenly of pneumonia. Sir 
James has gone on to Douai to study for the Catholic 
priesthood, renouncing, of course, his inheritance in favor 
of Hubert. The latter is off on an expedition with Drake, 
and partly for policy, and partly to help himself with 
Isabel, has conformed to the new religion. Meantime, 
Isabel is well on the way to entering the Catholic Church. 
Anthony is still in London, and is known to dislike Cath- 
olics.. He is, however, a very honorable man, and would 
under no circumstances betray a friend. But he is 
deceived by a very specious fraud, and made the bearer 
of a message to James Maxwell, now returned in priest’s 
orders to England, and is thus innocently the occasion 
of the arrest of Maxwell as he was saying Mass in a quiet 
house for the Catholics. Follow Maxwell’s confine- 
ment in the Tower, and terrible sufferings on the rack. 
Anthony is almost insane with shame and grief when he 
knows the truth, and getting no comfort from any about 
him, even on the plea of the deception and his outraged 
honor, bethinks himself of Mary Corbett and her influ- 
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ence with the Queen. He finds out what Mary has to 
suffer from her capricious mistress. At last he has 
audience with the Queen, and carries things off well, so 
that Elizabeth actually signs a release for James Max- 
well, and a pardon, if he will be out of the country at the 
end of a fortnight. This gives Maxwell a chance to go 
to the Hall and say Mass for his mother, his aunt and the 
servants of the place. Isabel, who is terribly disturbed 
by the story that her brother is responsible for Max- 
well’s terrible condition—which she sees for herself— 
gets permission to be present. She has refused any an- 
swer to Hubert until Easter. She begins to see what her 
answer will be. 

14. Meantime, regardless of their personal danger, and 
intent only on the spiritual service of their fellow-Cath- 
olics, 120 Seminary Priests, as the men from Douai are 
called, and sixty members of the new Order of Jesuits 
have entered England; not furtively, except that they 
wear secular dress, and protect as far as possible the 
people who lodge them. Campion, indeed, has issued 
a challenge, his famous “Ten Reasons,” for the Old 
Faith, and is willing to take it up publicly with any 
minister of the Anglican Establishment. All these things 
Anthony Norris hears, and at first, almost against his 
will, he is impressed with the sheer moral and physical 
courage of these men. Campion is an Oxford man. He 
was the son of Catholic parents. After the accession of 
Elizabeth, who made much of him in his boyhood, he 
abjured the Catholic faith, and even became a deacon in 
the Establishment. Then a horror of himself came upon 
him. He gave up his living, went abroad and, when a 
priest, returned to England. His past career was remem- 
bered, and he was at once a marked man. Anthony wit- 
nesses his arrest. Then it becomes known that the 
Queen herself is anxious to save him. He is allowed to 
dispute, though under disadvantageous circumstances, 
with the Anglican ministers. Anthony has meantime 
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become acquainted with Mr. Buxton, an extremely 
wealthy adherent of the Old Faith, who has a charming 
residence at Stanfield, and who willingly pays an enor- 
mous fine for being let alone. Anthony has a chance 
to hear what Mgr. Benson calls “a strife of tongues.” 
As far as he is allowed, the Jesuit puts his case, and being 
extremely handsome and magnetic, besides having the 
truth, gets the best of the others even with their own. 
We learn later that Queen Elizabeth had him at her 
palace, and offered him his liberty if he would but sub- 
scribe to the oath. He refused. Anthony sees the ter- 
rible penalty paid by the three Jesuits. No need to hor- 
rify you by a description of it. This practical proof 
changes the world for Anthony. He goes to Stanfield, 
is instructed in the Catholic Faith by Father Parsons, 
another famous English Jesuit, and goes home to be 
received into the Church at the Maxwell chapel at Great 
Keynes with his sister Isabel. He chooses the career 
of the Seminary priest, and goes abroad for final studies 
and ordination. Hubert comes back, and he sees Isabel 
is lost to him. A terrible scene with his mother and his 
aunt follows, for he is now master of the Maxwell estates. 
The two ladies and Isabel go abroad to be near Anthony 
while he is studying. 

15. Then we have the defeat of the Armada, and the 
readiness with which the Catholics give their aid to Eliz- 
abeth against Spain. It doesn’t help them. Anthony 
and Isabel come back, to find Hubert married to another 
woman, and their property ruined. They go to 
Mr. Buxton and Anthony officiates for a while as chap- 
lain. He learns, however, that there is a place which 
needs him more. The North of England—Lancashire 
especially, has held out for the Church, boldly taken up 
arms against the pousuivants, and has proved “worse 
even than the impish Irish.” Hubert going among them 
with his personal attendant and Isabel and her maid, 
and having such a body guard of fierce fighters, gets on 
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very well. At last the time comes when we must go to 
a little secluded house to receive Mr. Kirke, the husband 
of a good Catholic, into the Church. Then he is due at 
Stanfield. Isabel has an uneasy sense that they are being 
followed. Buxton is in love with Isabel, and believes 
he has everything secure for her and her brother. Mary 
Corbett comes down from court to welcome her old 
friends. She is embittered against Elizabeth for her 
treatment of Mary Stuart, whose heroic death she has 
witnessed. Joseph Lackington, the traitor. How the 
priest is taken. Mary Corbett’s unavailing heroism and 
death. The Queen sends for Anthony Norris. Tempta- 
tion. The Queen’s anger. Another and a better Easter. 
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XL. 


ENGLAND UP TO AND INCLUDING THE 
PRESENT. 


1. At the accession of James I. of England, son of the 
unfortunate Mary Stuart, the population of that coun- 
try, despite a bitter persecution of more than forty 
years, was still more than half Catholic. Pleasant mes- 
sages passed between Pope Clement VIII. and the Eng- 
lish King, and the Catholics looked forward at least to 
a chance to live in peace and practice their religion. 
They ought not to have hoped much, however, from a 
man who put up in the chapel of Henry VIL., in West- 
minster Abbey, not only a monument to his mother, but 
one to his mother’s murderer, Queen Elizabeth. No one 
could have compelled him into this horribly unfilial act. 

2. At first the King seemed likely to fulfill the Catho- 
lics’ expectation. Remember, he was a baptized Cath- 
olic himself. The Protestant Bishop Goodman, of Glouc- 
ester, says of the contemporary Catholics and the King: 
“Certainly, they had great promise from him.” He even 
gave offices to several Catholics. Then, in hardly a year, 
a fresh persecution was instituted, of which it was said: 
“Although the times of Elizabeth were most cruel, they 
were the mildest and happiest in comparison to those of 
James.” The cruelest executions were common, with the 
subsequent exposure of the poor decaying bodies in pub- 
lic places; the constant breaking into private houses— 
something most grievous to Englishmen, with whom 
originated the celebrated saying, “A man’s house is his 
castle;” and finally, the heaviest money burdens, not for 
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the privilege of going to one’s own church, but for the 
privilege of staying away from the services of the Estab- 
lishment. We have seen Sir Anthony Maxwell paying 
from $1,000 to $1,500 to stay at home in the days of Eliz- 
abeth. In 1605, in a single year of James, 6,000 persons 
were fined as follows for staying at home: the head of 
the house, $100 a month, and every member of his fam- 
ily $50 per month. James farmed out all the Catholics 
of means to his Scotch subjects (who were Presbyter- 
ians and wouldn’t attend the Anglican services them- 
selves), giving to them the right to exact from their vic- 
tims all the money due for “resusancy” as abstinence 
from the Church of England services was styled; or to 
demand an annuity from the victims. Under this sys- 
tem many Catholics were financially ruined. 

3. What happened? Well, Catholics weren’t alto- 
gether Angels. To vary the metaphor, the crushed 
worm turned. They were the majority in the land. 
They were sick of the hideous deaths their fellow-believ- 
ers died; sick of the hideous sights on bridges and tow- 
ers and town halls; sick of being robbed; sick of having 
no security in their own homes. They hit back; or, 
rather, they tried to. Of course, they ought to have 
been Saints; but we Americans had an eight years’ war 
with England, for vastly less cause, and as we succeeded, 
everyone applauds our spirit. 

4. Sir Everard Digby, seeing the popular indignation, 
which now was at the boiling point, wrote to Lord Cecil, 
the King’s highest official, that, as things were proceed- 
ing, there would inevitably be revolts and rebellions 
against the Government. The Penal Code of the time 
was, according to Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, “as savage as any that can be conceived since 
the foundation of the world.” Coleridge is a nineteenth 
century legal light, and not a Catholic. 

5. The Gunpowder Plot, as it is generally described, 
originated in the mind of Robert Catesby. (Parsons: 
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Vol. IV., P. 25.) In some fashion or another, the Plot 
came to the knowledge of the Government. Four of 
the conspirators were killed in a fight with the sheriff. 
The rest were captured and tried the following year. 
An attempt was made to connect the Jesuits with the 
Plot; and although it was all in vain—nothing more hav- 
ing been proved against Father Oldcorne than his trying 
to help Father Garnet to escape, the three priests suffered 
the usual punishment—what, you can read in “By What 
Authority,” as practiced on Father Campion and others 
under Elizabeth. The fifth of November was the day of 
the discovery. It was marked in the Calendar of the 
Book of Common Prayer as the anniversary of “The 
Papists’ Conspiracy,’ and was carried to the English 
colonies, where it was celebrated annually by burning an 
effigy of the Pope—who had no more to do with it than 
he had with the assassination of M’Kinley—until Wash- 
ington, during the Revolutionary War, put a stop to the 
performance. 

6. This is briefly the common story of the Gunpowder 
Plot. Is there anything more to it? Yes; much more. 
Many Protestants of the time and of later times, believe 
that Guy Fawkes and his associates were the mere un- 
witting instruments of Lord Cecil himself, who, by this 
show of zeal for the king, wished to mend his strained 
relations with the monarch. We may name Osborne, a 
Puritan; Goodman, already mentioned, Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Gloucester; Ussher, contemporary Protestant 
Archbishop of Armagh, Ire., (Parsons: Vol. IV., P. 30), 
Wewood, Oldmixon, Burnet, the Puritan Prynne, etc. 
According to a letter of Henry Wright, written two 
years before the Plot was communicated to King James, 
an informer named Davies was willing to do his part, 
but not until he had the royal pardon under seal. How 
Cecil was regarded in England.. (Ibid. P. 39.) 

7. No sane person believes to-day that the Pope or the 
English had anything to do with it; and as for the Jes- 
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uits, we have in Father Gerard’s confiscated correspond- 
ence testimony that although the English Catholics are 
desperate, the Father Generali of the Society of Jesuits 
has forbidden his priests to have anything to do with 
their political actions. All sorts of decoys were set for 
the imprisoned Jesuits, but nothing could be got out of 
their conversations to be used against them. This is 
admitted by their worst enemies. The moral of the 
Gunpowder Plot is that all religious coercion inevitably 
turns into political broils, and defeats its own intent. 
For a time, however, the Gunpowder Plot was a success- 
ful pretext for continued penal laws against the Catho- 
lics, and for the Jesuit bogey. But as we grow wiser, 
and history is written more and more in a sane and 
impartial spirit, the truth prevails, and men, goaded to 
desperation, are judged leniently when they hit back. 

8. A grievous blunder on the part of a French mon- 
arch in the same century, Louis XIV., of great ability, 
but for most of his life of anything but admirable char- 
acter, was the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, passed 
by King Henry IV. This act of intolerance lost at least 
50,000 good subjects to France, and led to reprisals. 
Pope Innocent IX. said of the persecuting policy of the 
unexemplary Louis XIV.: “Jesus Christ did not use 
such methods. Men must be led, not dragged to the 
churches.” Just as a Pope, St. Gregory I., in the early 
ages, had said in regard to persecuted Jews. “Give 
them back their synagogues. Coercion is not conver- 
sion.” Whatever our faults to-day, be we Catholics or 
non-Catholics, our spirit towards one another is much 
more that of those two great Popes, and of the gentle 
St. Francis de Sales, than it is of James I. of England or 
Louis XIV. of France. Outside of all religion—for we 
can’t connect the idea of religion with these barbarities— 
we wonder where the practical common sense of these 
rulers was. 

5. The Catholic Church in England always made a hard 
fight for her existence. In 1633 the hopes of the Cath- 
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olics were raised again when Charles I. had a Catholic 
wife in the person of Queen Henrietta. Again there 
was earnest talk of reviving the Catholic Episcopate 
and giving the Catholics freedom of worship—and it 
went so far that Pope Urban VIII. sent an Oratorian 
priest, Gregory Panzani, to England with a view to ex- 
amining into conditions, and especially into the modified 
oath with which the Catholics were to be let off. This 
would at once attest their civil loyalty, and save their 
religious faith. At this time Bishop Goodman of Glou- 
cester, already mentioned as a defender of the Catholics 
under James I., came back himself to the Church, and 
was attended in his last hours by a Catholic priest, 
Franciscus Sancta Clara. 

6. Unhappily, Charles was a Stuart, and the Stuarts 
were poor creatures to tie to. The persecutions were 
resumed, with little intervals of comparative peace. I 


need not go into details about Charles fF, whom very 


High Church Anglicans revere as “Charles the Martyr;” 
nor need I speak of the ferocious persecution of Catho- 
lics under Cromwell. Now, Ireland was most terribly 
tested. But nothing could shake her constancy. The 
number of the actual martyrs—I don’t count here at ail 
men whose deaths were largely complicated with politi- 
cal affairs, but real martyrs of the faith in England and 
Ireland, is beyond our telling. We shall never know, 
probably, till the last Accounting Day. As for the 
fortunes of the Church of England, while it undoubt- 
edly produced some sincere and pious men, and thought- 
ful writers, like Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Lightfoot and 
others, the break in the discipline of clerical celibacy 
had undoubtedly a poor effect on the inferior clergy. 
I need not more than remind you of the pictures drawn 
by Thackeray in the eighteenth century, with their 
American counterparts, by the same novelist; and in 
Mary Johnston’s “Audrey.” 

7. The Pilgrims and Puritans had to leave England 
early in the seventeenth century. Boston was founded 
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in 1680. We shall touch briefly on them, when we come 
to speak of The Catholic Church in America and its var- 
ious difficulties. 

8. Late in the eighteenth century came the Wesley 
brothers, John and Charles. George Eliot gives good 
illustrative literature of this movement, called Wesley- 
ism in England, but more frequently Methodism in Amer- 
ica, in her “Mill on the Floss,” “Adam Bede,” etc. Wes- 
ley’s idea was to get back to the Gospels, and away from 
the formalism of the Church of England, without the 
severity of the Puritans, or any recurrence to the things 
especially associated in the popular mind with the Cath- 
olic Church. 

8. The Catholics in England were by this time between 
persecution, immigration and intimidation, well cut down. 
They were back to the Age of the Catacombs, so to 
speak. A species of dry-rot was settling on the Estab- 
lished Church of England. No one foresaw the Oxford 
Movement of the fourth decade of the Nineteenth cen- 
tury, nor dreamed that it was being hurried on by Wes- 
ley on the one side and Sir Walter Scott on the other. 
But it came, and it brought out strongly all of religious 
earnestness existing in the English character; an intense 
desire to show that, though England had blundered in 
participating in the divisions of Christendom in the nine- 
teenth century, she hadn’t lost all right to claim to be a 
Church; in the resumption by degrees of the old devo- 
tions and ceremonies, and finally, in hopes of reuniting 
Rome, Canterbury and the strongholds of the Greek 
Church. The effect of the Oxford or Tractarian move- 
ment were manifold. They attracted a far higher type 
of men to the Anglican ministry, and they revived spirit- 
uality among a sadly de-spiritualized people. 

9. The men of very logical minds, like Newman, Man- 
ning, Faber, Wilberforce, and hundreds of others, Angli- 
can clergy and laity, never rested till they became Cath- 
olics. Others, like Pusey, Keble, and their followers, 
remained in Anglicanism, but kept constantly pushing it 
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up both in doctrine and practice to the Old Faith of the 
land. This two-fold movement has never ceased. The 
Catholic Hierarchy was revived in England in 1850, and 
was the occasion of that marvellous discourse of New- 
man’s, “The Second Spring.” The actual number of 
Catholics in England is not so great (about two mil- 
lions and a half), but they include the highest and most 
influential classes of society, and for this reason enjoy 
an influence entirely out of proportion to their numbers. 
The number of priests, who had formerly been Angli- 
can clergymen, is certainly not less than 500 in London 
alone. There are many more convert priests throughout 
the country, besides hereditary English and Irish Catho- 
lics. The entire number of Catholics in the British Em- 
pire is given as 12,000,000—probably an underestimate. 

10. The astounding thing, however, is the change in 
Anglicanism itself. What was very High Church fifty 
years ago, is now only moderate; and what is really 
“High” is on the surface, indistinguishable from Catho- 
lic. Once where few believed, and a large number 
doubted, that Anglicanism had the Apostolic Succession, 
the vain attempt to prove its persistence is the supreme 
thing to many earnest men. After all, as Augustine 
Birrell says—and he is not a Catholic: “It is the Mass 
that matters.” “The Catholic Party,” as it is often 
called, is the strongest and stablest party in the An- 
glican body. I don’t think, however, it is the most 
numerous. I would commend to you “St Peter, the 
Prince of the Apostles,” by the Rev. Spencer Jones, the 
extremest type of “High Churchman.” 

11. England’s attitude to Catholics politically. The 
dropping of the infamous Accession Oath. The Royal 
Family. The reported conversions of the Duchess of 
Kent and of King Edward VII. The first alliance of 
England and Spain for nearly 400 years, when King 
Alfonso married the Princess Ena, who became a devout 
Catholic. The non-Conformists. Ireland’s aggressive 
73 per cent. What of the future? (Up to 1912.) 
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XLI. 


A FEW MORE REFERENCES TO THE SPANISH 
INQUISITION. 


1. You will come on “The Theologian’s Tale” in Long- 
fellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” Why it has no value. 
The daughters could not have been accused on such a 
trivial pretext. Bad as the Inquisition was—and we 
don’t defend the infliction of temporal penalties on any 
one for his religious opinions, it is right to be fair even 
to the much maligned Spanish Inquisition. No man 
was a subject of the Inquisition’s researches merely for 
his private opinions, or for such a trivial matter as is 
given here—two sisters awake together in bed, talking in 
the dead of night and overheard. It would be necessary 
in order to make them subjects of prosecution that they 
had publicly defied the religion of the realm, or had 
endeavored to propagate contrary opinions. That is not 
charged against these poor girls. Then they would 
have had a month’s grace; counsel, as in a lawsuit; and 
proper chance to defend themselves. Then, what kills 
the whole story is that the name of the father and his 
daughters is unknown. So remarkable a case would 
surely have been treasured up by Llorente. 

2. We may, therefore, dismiss this whole incident, only 
wondering that the gentle Longfellow, to whom we owe 
the Golden Legend and so many other charming poems 
which would have done infinite credit to Catholics, should 
have taken up this gruesome story. 

38. Who were the subjects of the Inquisition? Cer- 
tainly not Spaniards, else Spain had not remained as it is 
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even until to-day, the most Catholic country on the face 
of the earth. The total population of Spain is 19,000,000. 
When the Eucharistic Congress was held in Madrid-~a 

SIL tf he //-yeat-ege, 6,000,000 men and boys walked in the various 
processions of the Blessed Sacrament. Spain is solidly 
Catholic; and the persons who are fooled by the Gulicks 
et al., into paying out their valuable money for non- 
Catholic missions in Spain, are credulous indeed; more 
so, even, than those others who contribute to missions 
for the conversion of the Pope and the Italians generally, 
while a clever non-Catholic, estimating on the progress 
already made in Italy, declares it will take 36,000 years 
to change the Italians from their Catholic allegiance. 

4. In Elizabeth Boyle O’Reilly’s “Heroic Spain”’—a 
book of peculiar value with young students—you will 
find pp. 64 to 71, and in many other places, much definite 
and well arranged information on the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. Its last vestiges were cleared away a hundred 
years ago, and still Spain is as Catholic as ever. So are 
all the Spanish-American countries in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Their Indians live and flourish. Where are 
ours? Louis K. Rourke, Commissioner of Public Works 
in Boston, formerly holding an important position on the 
Panama Canal Construction, and still earlier engaged in 
railroad work in various parts of South America, told me 
it was impossible to make a Protestant of a Spanish 
American. 

5. As to the Philippines. President Taft went there 
as Commissioner Taft; and it was quite evident he had 
prejudices. A close study, however, at last convinced 
him that Spain had wrought wonders in the Philippines; 
the only Oriental land thus far converted to Christianity. 
The President testified a few years ago at the University 
of Notre Dame, as Mr. Atkinson, first School Superin- 
tendent, testified in Boston, to the wonderful spiritual 
and temporal achievements of Spain in these lands. But 
the Filipinos and the Friars! The Friars were Span- 
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iards, and naturally on Spain’s side during the war. 
The people wanted priests, diocesan or religious, who 
would be on their side; and Rome saw that they got 
them. She constituted five bishoprics to be filled first by 
Americans, and gradually, as the opportunity came, by 
Filipinos. It soon became evident that no power could 
restore order in the Philippines except the Catholic 
Church, hence the embassy on behalf of the United 
States to the Pope—who made every arrangement for 
peace. Did the Filipinos at any time wish to change 
their religion? Never. They resented the very idea so 
strongly, indeed, that the military governor of Iloilo, 
himself a non-Catholic, turned back a Protestant mis- 
sionary, declaring he had trouble enough on his hands 
without a religious war. The Rev. Peter MacQueen, a 
Presbyterian minister from Boston, went to the Philip- 
pines in the first excitement, but soon came back, declar- 
ing that the Philippines were sufficiently instructed in 
Christianity, and should be let alone. He lectured on 
this subject to the Young Men’s Catholic Association at 
Boston College. Bishop Brent, Episcopalian, also went 
from Boston, but presently declared his intention of de- 
voting himself mainly to American residents, as they 
needed his care more than the Filipinos needed it. 
All the Filipinos asked was priests in sympathy with 
them politically. It was just as if you filled up Ireland 
with priests opposed to Home Rule. This country plans 
to give them their independence, and I think they soon 
will get it. The Friars’ lands. The Franciscans. “We 
have no lands anywhere.” While some abuses are known 
in the interior, they are comparatively few. 

5. The Inquisition reminds me of another bug-a-boo 
we must dispose of before we get through with the 
change of religion in England and Scotland. Take Sir 
Walter Scott’s metrical romance of “Marmion,” the best, 
from a literary point of view, of all his poems. It is 
picturesque, dramatic, full of splendid bits for recita- 
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tion, and abounding in familiar quotations. Unhappily, 
it has the story of Constance de Beverly, the unfaithful 
nun, who, according to the story, was executed for in- 
fidelity to her vows at the celebrated monastery of Holy 
Isle in Scotland. Scott is right in his implication that, 
there were at times, Abbesses who had more power than 
Abbots. They had what is called temporal jurisdiction 
over the estates both of the monks and nuns, and in that 
quality outranked the Abbots, though they could not, of 
course, receive Holy Orders. So much for women’s 
rights in these supposed benighted days. The chief 
character of the poem is Marmion, an English leader, who 
has come to Scotland on a mission from Henry VIII. 
of England to James V. of Scotland. This is about 1512- 
1513; for the story closes with the battle of Flodden 
Field in the latter year, which was responsible for terri- 
ble destruction of life in the already sparsely populated 
country of the Scots, and for the growing English grip 
on it. Marmion has induced a professed nun, Constance 
de Beverly, to leave her convent, and be his companion 
in the campaigns. She is disguised as a page, and he is 
at first very much in love with her. Then he sees a richer 
girl, Lady Clara or Clare, and covets her, not so much 
for herself as for her great possessions. Poor Constance 
takes it very hard, although she joins with Marmion in a 
plot against Lord de Wilton, Clara’s accepted lover, 
which will be sure to ruin him. Henry VIII. be- 
lieves the charges against de Wilton, and he and Mar- 
mion are bidden to have recourse to the duel—another 
anachronism, for the duel had long been forbidden by 
the Church. In any event, de Wilton is carried off the 
field for dead, and Lady Clara flies to the Convent and 
puts on the novice’s veil for protection. 

5. Poor Constance was, I fear, rather a hard case. She 
got very jealous of Marmion’s devotion to her rival, and 
wearied him by her importunities; though it is quite evi- 
dent by her participation in his fraud, she was willing 
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to sustain a dishonorable relation to him after his mar- 
riage. Nevertheless, he wanted to be rid of her, and 
just before the story opens, he had given her up to the 
Church authorities. The Inquisition had never been 
established either in England or in Scotland. This is 
historical fact. We can pass everything in the poem, 
until we come to the immuring in the vault at Holy Isle. 
The companion of Constance’s punishment is a monk, 
who for a bribe had consented to poison the Lady Clara, 
and then had betrayed the whole conspiracy. So again, 
I say, leaving religion out of the question, Marmion, 
Constance and the monk were a bad set. Constance 
leaves papers with full intent that they be used as her 
revenge on Marmion, who has been false to the King. 

6. Nevertheless, the poet excites our sympathy for 
Constance by her beauty and her courage, in sight of 
the preparations for her terrible death. We look at the 
footnotes, and we learn the story of a nunnery at Holy 
Island is entirely fictitious. In all the charges against 
the Church, the Inquisition, etc., this story, used by Sir 
Walter Scott never came up until the eighteenth century. 
Scotland was a small country with the people widely dis- 
persed. Religion was not in as good condition as in 
contemporary England, yet there were many good Cath- 
olics. 
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XLII. 


A LITTLE MORE ABOUT SCOTLAND: CALVIN- 
ISM IN THAT COUNTRY AND IN FRANCE. 


1. We won’t leave Scotland and the story of Con- 
stance de Beverly without seeing if there is anywhere else 
in Church History aught that can throw light on Sir 
Walter Scott’s terrible episode, in Marmion. He tells 
us plainly that Marmion and Constance were fictitious 
characters; that there were no nuns of any kind on Holy 
Isle at the time in which he sets his awful tragedy; and 
yet he calmly assures us, “it is well known that the Cath- 
olic Church retained from the Roman Vestal Virgins 
the practice of burying alive a nun who had violated 
her vow of chastity.” In proof of which tremendous 
assertion he adduces the fact that the skeleton of a woman 
was found in the ruins of the abbey of Coldringham, 
which from the shape of the niche, etc., “seemed” to be 
that of a nun. There is no especial reason why a nun’s 
skeleton should look different from any other woman’s 
skeleton; and, since it was common, as you will all see 
should you visit England or other European countries, 
now or formerly Catholic, for the faithful greatly to seek 
burial in Abbeys, Cathedrals and other churches, it 
might have been charitable to suppose that the skeleton 
came there as probably by a lawful as by a cruel and bar- 
barous burial. However, it is much that it “seems” only 
one nun had violated her vow. 

2. Down at the Visitation Convent in Georgetown, 
Washington, there is a whole vault devoted to the burial 
of the nuns of the Order and every one is laid away in 
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a space no larger than the supposititious niche. Would 
it be fair to imagine that one or all of these good 
American women had been buried alive? 
8. I have traced the story through the “Travels of an 
English Gentleman,” published in the eighteenth cen- 
tury—the first place where this especial horror against 
Catholics was narrated; through the custom of life im- 
prisonment, called immuring, in the Spanish Inquisition ; 
which no one supposed for a moment to mean burying 
alive, as the victims of it were allowed to see their 
friends, and not seldom had their sentence commuted. 
One thing more remains. There is a religious Order, 
not known, I think, outside of Italy, called “Il Sepolto 
Viva”’—“The Buried Alive.” This, however, must be 
understood as entirely a figurative expression. It simply 
means that its members—who are never numerous— 
choose a far greater degree of solitude and seclusion 
than even the Trappists. After they have entered the 
Order, they hold no communion with the outside world 
except by means of their chaplain and their man of 
business—never seeing their families except in case of 
extremest necessity. Let us always explain that the 
Church has never yet instituted directly any religious 
Order. The various orders of men are outgrowths from 
the secular priesthood, devoted to some special, rather 
than general, virtue or purpose. There were no nuns, 
as we understand the term to-day, in the Church, at least 
not in Western Christendom, until the sixth century; 
that was long after the Vestal Virgins had ceased to 
be.. In the early ages of the Church, there were women 
f ia Ey. (who consecrated themselves to God for works of piety 
ana foc or charity, but these dwelt in their own homes, dressing 
i f. iW “pnery much like every one else, and having no distinguish- 
; / , _ if ing badge, except possibly a small black or white veil. 
hoes ais The first Order to attain any prominence in the Church 
was the Benedictines. St. Benedictine founded the men’s 
‘ Ihe. fur “©< Rule; St. Scholastica, the women’s. These nuns were 
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not cloistered. It was a good while before they had 
even a distinctive dress, as you will note from an inci- 
dent in the life of St. Edith. They could go outside of 
the Abbey’s precincts for any good reason; they could 
visit their parents; they dealt freely with the world, as 
their convents were centres of hospitality and charity, 
and the natural refuge of women whose families were 
trying to force them into distasteful matches, who were 
bereaved, etc., etc. It would be rather difficult, under 
the circumstances for a Benedictine nun to be spirited 
away for any fault, real or imaginary. At their profes- 
sion, they promised “Obedience and Conversion of Man- 
ners.” Poverty and chastity were rules. An infringe- 
ment of the latter would have led to dismissal from the 
Order. There were Orders for penitents, or in which 
penitents were received. You know that the Carmelites 
thus received Louise de la Valliere. 

4. About the Order of The Sepolto Viva. When Queen 
Alexandra was the Princess of Wales, she was in Rome 
and had audience with the Pope. He asked her what he 
could do for her to give her pleasure while she stayed. 
She and her lady attendants expressed a desire to see 
the Sepolto Viva nuns. The Pope laughed, and said 
that was the request he expected. He granted it at once, 
and provided carriages for the party. They found no 
gloomy misanthropes, but a little group of almost child- 
ishly happy women, who had forgotten what the world 
was like, and who spent their days in prayer and con- 
templation. They took their guests into every nook and 
cranny of their building, cells and cellars equally. The 
visit was written up by a non-Catholic, who found noth- 
ing dismaying in the life, but as a personal matter, would 
have accounted it rather dull—as we doubtless would 
ourselves. 

5. We note that the Church founds no orders. If devout 
men or women bring a plan of life, for some especial 
reason, and ask permission to live by it, the Church 
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accords it at first for a term usually of ten years. If 
they like it, and want to go on with it, the Order gets 
a more stable approbation, and a more definite rule. It 
is always understood that the vows which the Church 
sanctions she can dispense. It is always understood also, 
that it is within the competence of the Church to dis- 
band an order—if it has degenerated—or if the object for 
which it was established has ceased to be of any value to 
the faithful. Sometimes an Order is disbanded with 
blame. Sometimes it has simply dwindled down to a 
few persons, there is no motive for its continuance; then 
it may be abolished without blame. Orders sometimes 
have to be reformed. Like individuals, they fall from 
their first fervor. In the reformation the old rule is re- 
established; or the rules are modified to suit a changed 
time. Subjects of religious houses in case of any gen- 
eral and noteworthy abuse in administration, have right 
of appeal to council or to Pope; this is noted in the eighth 
century when some orders were far too strict in their 
discipline, and in the eleventh and twelfth when in some 
cases they were too lax. So you see that such a barbar- 
ism as burying alive would not be likely to have been 
tolerated into the sixteenth century and especially in any 
of the Northern countries. 

6. We shall say a word about the overthrow of the 
Catholic Church in Scotland. That country, though 
converted in large part by the great St. Columba, was 
never very fruitful in Saints. It had, however, many 
brave Catholic soldiers. A good topic for an essay: 
Kenneth in “The Talisman’; Gilbert Warde in Craw- 
fords “Via Crucis.” 

7. Many of the knights and soldiers of the Scotch per- 
ished in the terrible battle of Flodden Field in 1513. 

8. Then, according to the prophecy of Constance, 
something more than twenty years later, came the perse- 
cution by Henry VIIL: 

The ire of a despotic king 
Rides forth upon destruction’s wing. 
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Many Catholics of both sexes perished and the mon- 
asteries and convents were laid waste. Nothing of these 
now remains but ruins. Again, the Scotch Catholics 
suffered in the uprisings in the North during Henry’s 
reign, and also in Elizabeth’s. 

8. When Mary Stuart came to the throne the Scotch 
Catholics rallied around her, but already, through John 
Knox, whom we have already seen as the chaplain of 
the boy-king, Edward VI., Calvinism was brought into 
Scotland. Many of the Scotch fled the country after 
Mary’s imprisonment and death. It was a small and 
sparsely populated country at best, in which the people 
had a good deal of difficulty in getting about. The Cath- 
olics who stood their ground best were the Scotch High- 
landers. Sir Walter Scott complains of his people’s 
rather slow progress in civilization—something from 
which St. Margaret long before had suffered. This will 
be seen alike from the methods of attack and defense in 
the religious warfare. It was not easy to get at the 
Catholic Highlanders. If anyone were too persevering 
in the attempt, why these sturdy gentlemen hurled big 
stones down on their assailants. 

9. A large number of the Scotch Highlanders eventu- 
ally went to the British settlements in North America, 
where they had more religious freedom. The subsequent 
almost absolute obliteration of the Catholic Faith in 
Scotland is one of the marvels of history. Those who 
remained became the bitterest kind of Calvinists. In 
England, Catholics always stayed, and were always strug- 
gling to the surface. In Ireland, despite every kind of 
persecution, especially from Cromwell’s day, they held 
three-fourths of the land; and would have held the rest 
had not the North been summarily taken from them, 
and planted with Scotch Presbyterians. 

10. But although Scotland gave a King to England, on 
the death of Elizabeth, in the person of the contemptible 
James I., and several more Kings in his equally contempt- 
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ible successors of the Stuart line, Scotland would not 
accept the royal religion of England. As long as she 
went away from the Catholic faith, she got as far as she 
could go, and England had to humor her by making that 
form of Calvinism known as Presbyterianism the estab- 
lished religion of Scotland. It is commonly called “The 
Kirk,” and it is as straight-laced arid gloomy as possible. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the prejudices of the 
Scotch against the Catholic Church, albeit they are so 
acute and intellectual a people. Still, we have had some 
converts, as Sir Walter Scott’s immediate descendants, 
and in later years a few Presbyterian ministers. But 
out of Scotland’s more than 4,000,000, there are but 513,- 
000 Catholics. The influx of the Irish into Glasgow was 
really the cause of bringing back Catholicity into that 
land. By far the greater part of the Catholics of Scot- 
land are in that city, and are of Irish descent. But when 
the Old Church organization—the Hierarchy, as we 
technically call it—was re-established, which was not 
until in 1878—all the Bishops were taken from the little 
remnant of Scotch Catholics that had managed to keep a 
foothold. Some might say, Was that quite fair to the 
Irish? It never troubled them. They had been busy 
giving Bishops to America, Australia, Canada. There 
is a peculiarity about the Irish; they never worry about 
the nationality of their Bishops or priests, nor ask how 
they spend the church money. The only way the Irish 
would be likely to have trouble with the clergy would 
be on politics. ‘Be German, Italian, English or French 
—do what you like with the collections—but don’t 
trouble me when I’m running for office,” seems the gen- 
eral Irish characteristic. The Central Europeans gener- 
ally like to be on the board of trustees; and all want 
priests of their own nationality. The Irish don’t care. 
So, in Scotland they hold very little ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment. Will Scotland ever come back? Slowly, I think. 
The Anglicans there are not many, but are very “High.” 
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XLIII. 


THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


1. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, beginning 
in Paris on August 24, 1572, and going on for weeks in 
other French cities, is neither a Catholic crime nor a 
Calvinist. No kind of religion should be held responsi- 
ble for it. Queen Catharine dei Medici was, according 
to Cantu, much the same type of woman as her contem- 
porary, Elizabeth of England. She would have been of 
either religion, as it was most politic. The major- 
ity of the French being Catholics, she cleaved to the 
majority; something of her personal tastes may be 
seen in her choice of Calvinistic sermons to be read to 
her at her meals. She must have had a good digestive 
apparatus. Her son, Charles IX., was a monarch weak 
in body and spirit. Coligny, the leader of the Calvinist 
minority, was a strong and ambitious man. 

2. The massacre seems to have been inspired by a sud- 
den fear that Coligny would kidnap the king and seize 
the capital. It was a most terrible event, utterly unjusti- 
fiable from any point of view. How many fell in it? 
(Parsons, 415, Vol. III.) Estimates range from 2,000 
to 100,000. 

3. Many Catholics perished with their Calvinist friends 
and neighbors. Many Calvinists, according to the Calvin- 
ist martyrology (quote P. 402, same book), were saved 
by Catholics. 

4, Meyerber’s Opera, Les Huguenots, (P. 400, Par- 
sons, Vol. III.). 
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5. Charles had a life of fear and anxiety. There is no 
doubt that the Bartholemy, as it is always briefly alluded 
to in French history, helped to cloud his remaining days. 
It would be strange if it didn’t. 

6. The Pope never gave thanks for the massacre of 
the Huguenots. He was informed that King Charles 
had escaped from a Huguenot plot, and His Holiness 
gave thanks for that. News came neither as quickly nor 
as accurately in those days as it comes now. Let us 
put the blame where it belongs. Catherine dei Medici 
was a free thinker, who adopted the policy of assassina- 
tion in the evident conviction that otherwise she herself 
would be assassinated. She is a discredit to the religion 
to which she nominally belonged, and to all womanhood. 
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CHURCH HISTORY: GALILEO: THE 
JANSENISTS. 


1. Galileo was a prince of astronomers, although not 
the pioneer in his especial field. He was undoubtedly 
called to order by the Roman Inquisition in 1633, for 
teaching a theory about the rotation of the earth around 
the sun which apparently conflicted with the obvious 
sense of Scripture. According to Nicolini, his imprison- 
ment was nominal. He was by no means the first to 
teach the system. (Parsons, Vol. IV., P. 83.) Who was 
wrong? Why, the theologians were wrong. It was not 
a matter of faith and morals; but purely a scientific sub- 
ject. We have no apologies to make; unless, indeed, 
for the extreme regard of the theologians for the literal 
interpretation of the Bible. Pope Urban VIII. was then 
in office. He took no part in the sittings. No question 
of Papal Infallibility was involved. 

2. We briefly touch on Jansenism, which was a reflex 
of Calvinism, affecting the Catholic Church. (Parsons: 
Vol. IV., p. 111.) It discouraged frequent Communion, 
making the privilege of receiving the Blessed Sacrament 
rather a reward for virtue than a preventive of sin. 
It exaggerated the difficulties of salvation. The Arnauld 
family, fifteen in number, and mostly priests and nuns, 
were the life and soul of the movement. Its terribly aus- 
tere monastic life. Angelique d’Arnauld, Abbess of Port 
Royal. The Jansenists, though making strong profes- 
sions of loyalty to the Church, were never in its mild and 
merciful spirit. Still, most of the famous men whose 
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names are associated with it, managed to keep within 
the communion of Rome. 

3. A distinguishing mark of the Jansenists, including 
the great Pascal himself, was an insensate hatred of the 
Jesuits, whose spiritual direction they thought too lax. 

4. Now, a result of Jansenism, eradicated with difficul- 
ty from France, and spreading to some extent among 
the Catholics of England and Ireland whose priests 
studied in that country, was something like Calvinism and 
Puritanism: to keep men’s minds fixed on the terrors of 
the Lord rather than on His mercies. It is a most 
extraordinary thing that such hard views of the Divine 
Christ could have ever had a certain popularity. 

5. Let us hark back to the third Pope, St. Clement: 
“The Christ who died for you is not your enemy.” Its 
results were constraint and fear. It was soon detected 
and opposed in the Church by the Jesuits; hence, doubt- 
less, the part of the followers of Jansenius in the brief 
suppression of the Jesuits—one of these suppressions 
“without blame,” of which we have heard. 

6. St. Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva from 1602- 
1622, worked against Jansenism. His “Introduction to 
the Devout Life” intended especially for married persons, 
may be cited in proof; also his conversion of 50,000 per- 
sons in the very citadel of Calvinism. He lived only 
fifty-eight years. 

7. Jansenists are now schismatics; but few of them are 
left. The Scripture arguments are against the rigorists. 
God wills the salvation of all men, but leaves all men 
free. The happy medium between presumption and ser- 
vile rigorism. The tendency of rigorism is to tempt men 
to throw religion over altogether; in the idea that, 
since their chance of a good time in the next world is so 
doubtful, the best thing is to have all one can here. 

8. Pascal was a good, though too rigorous, Christian; 
and the victim of almost hallucinations against the Jes- 
uits. Still, he has said some fine things; as, for example: 
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“Our attitude to the Jews should be that of chivalrous 
antagonism.” 

9. Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Our Lord must 
be noted as a great antidote to Jansenism. Explain, if 
needful, the Twelve Promises. There is some contro- 
versy, however, as to how the last, especially, is to be 
understood. Note the gradual return of the Church to 
its primitive discipline in the matter of frequent and 
even daily Communion for the laity. The tendency to 
dwell much on the mercy of God. The Calvinistic spirit 
in any guise is opposed. Even Cardinal Newman’s ser- 
mon on “The Bad Catholic,” is criticized by some theolo- 
gians, who say the example given filled not the condi- 
tions for eternal loss. 
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XLV. 


THE CHURCH AND SLAVERY. 


1. Slavery had existed in the Thirteen Colonies since 
that luckless day in 1620, when a small group of captured 
Negroes were sold in Jamestown, Va. Incidentally, I 
may say that the descendants of those original slaves 
have considerable pride in their long American ancestry 
—longer than that of the Pilgrims or Puritans, and some- 
times say of themselves: “We’se not niggahs; we’se 
black-skinned white folks.” Slavery was by no means 
confined to the South; but, as immigration came into the 
Northern States, slavery seems to have been regarded 
as unprofitable. In the beginning of the abolition of 
slavery in New England, there was not much question of 
conscience in it. Many a fortune was later made in the 
slave trafic. We were all partakers inthe sin. It would 
be wrong to call it sectional. It was national. 

2. What is and has been the attitude of the Catholic 
Church towards slavery? Always determined opposition. 
But is there not Biblical warrant for slavery? There is 
Biblical narration of enslaved captives among the Jews in 
the days of Moses; but as the Mosaic ordinances are care- 
fully studied, it will be seen they were of a nature grad- 
ually to do away with slavery. As we follow the prog- 
ress of the Chosen People, we find less and less slavery, 
until we come to the time of Christ, when, so far as we 
can judge from the Sacred Text, there were no slaves 
among the Jews. God had made them take their own 
medicine in the Babylonian and other captivities, and 
that is always an effective way of rectifying an evil. 
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When Christ taught for all men the prayer beginning 
“Our Father,” He gave slavery its deathblow. Later St. 
Paul said not only “One Lord, One Faith, One Bap- 
tism, One God the Father of us all,” but further, as set- 
ting no limits to the family of God, “Neither Jew nor 
Gentile, neither male nor female, neither bond nor free.” 
Christ had commanded His apostles and successors to 
preach the Gospel to every rational creature. 

3. In A. D. 313, after she had obtained her own free- 
dom, the Church began in the city of Rome itself, in 
which the slaves far outnumbered the freemen, to show 
her opposition to slavery, and later even to its modifica- 
tion in the form of serfdom. In the days of the Cata- 
combs she had received equally master and slave into 
the fellowship of Christ. When,she came into power as 
a recognized society, she dispensed cheerfully from the 
technical irregularity of not having been born in free- 
dom, in favor of aspirants to the priesthood, and per- 
sonal merit often raised the sons of slaves or serfs to 
high places in her gift. She had, and continues to have, 
to express it in common language, no eyes for color as 
regards the creatures for whom Christ died. 

4. Soon after the triumph of Christianity, under Con- 
stantine, there was no longer, in the Christianized parts 
of Europe, anything approaching to the terrible lives of 
the slaves in the Roman Empire. Wherever it lingered 
Council after Council condemned it. There remained, 
however, heathen peoples who often took Christians cap- 
tives. For these God raised up a special Saint, John of 
Matha, born in 1154. He organized the Society for the 
Redemption of Captives: now commonly known as the 
Trinitarians. To his vision we owe the colors of our 
American Flag—the Red, White and Blue. Whittier, a 
Quaker, too, whom I had the privilege of knowing per- 
sonally in his declining years, has given the Old Church 
much credit for her stand for human liberty, especially 
in this poem, just quoted, “St. John of Matha,” “The Men 
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of Old,” and “The Curse of the Charter-Breakers.” I 
told him once how much we appreciated these. He added 
with his customary honesty, “But I have written some 
other which thee doesn’t like so well.” I said: “We set 
one against the other, and we know you see things that 
way.” Another story of honesty: his birth date. Whit- 
tier’s Irish friend and the Negro. 

5. When the Catholic Church began in the United 
States as an organized body, in 1789, we were but 30,000 
out of 4,000,000. Few knew or cared what we thought 
about slavery. The Louisiana Purchase, in 1803, brought 
into our country, along with a vast accession of territory, 
many more Catholics. When Louisiana itself came in, 
she had a Bishop from 1793, in the person of the Most 
Reverend Louis Penalver y Cardenas. He subsequently 
was transferred, first to Guatemala, then to Havana, 
Cuba, in which city he died. It was soon remarked that 
in Louisiana, which was largely Catholic, and in Mary- 
land, in which the Catholics were coming into power 
again, there were many free Negroes. Now came a 
strange happening. The century was very young, indeed, 
when a boy of seventeen named Joubert, fled to Balti- 
more from San Domingo. He was the sole survivor of 
his family, who had been killed in the terrible uprising 
of Negro slaves. He had actually seen father, mother, 
brother and sisters slaughtered before his eyes. On his 
arrival in Baltimore he went straight to the Archbishop 
and asked leave to enter the ecclesiastical seminary, for 
the purpose of devoting his life to the Negroes. The 
Archbishop, naturally, showed his astonishment. “It 
was all our fault,” said young Joubert. “It would not 
have happened but for slavery.” After his ordination he 
found many free Negroes in Baltimore. With the 
young women of their families, he would make a begin- 
ning; hence the colored nuns, the Oblate Sisters of Prov- 
idence. These subsist until this day, and have a number 
of branch houses and schools, one in St. Paul, Minn. I 
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have visited their places in Baltimore. They were organ- 
ized in 1825. Cardinal Gibbons attended the golden 
jubilee celebration of one of these Sisters, Sister Ellen 
West. 

6. In the ’40’s the Sisters of the Holy Family were 
organized from among the numerous free colored women 
of New Orleans, for the same purpose—the care of the 
orphans and schools. 

7. In 1839, long before “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had been 
written, Pope Gregory XVI. issued Apostolic letters 
against the slave trade, summarizing the condemnations 
of this iniquitous traffic by his predecessors. (Parsons: 
Vol. V., 268-272.) 

8. As Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison and 
Whittier came forward in the .movement, they were 
forced to see the attitude of the Catholic Church. Wen- 
dell Phillips tells, in his collected discourses, that he was 
astonished and profoundly moved when he visited St. 
Peter’s, in Rome, and saw a black priest celebrating 
Mass, with two white assistants. He might have seen 
men of every racial type, and of all types produced by 
intermixtures, studying side by side at their desks in the 
College of the Propaganda. The method of the Church 
in the evangelization of any country is, as far as possible, 
to work through natives of that country. We have many 
Chinese priests and nuns, Japanese priests and nuns, Fili- 
pino priests and nuns, and of the last named—“the little 
brown men,” as they used to be called in the Spanish- 
American War—many are of a mixture of Chinese, Malay 
and Spanish. About-two-years-age-a Negro Bishop died 
in Brazil. H¢ had been consecrated for a diocese in which 
persons of his color greatly preponderated. We have can- 
onized Saints from among the Negroes—St. Benedict the 
Moor, under whose invocation a church has been erected 
in New York, being among the best known. There is 
Blessed Martin Porres, son of a Spanish father and a black 
woman. He is a South American. 
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9. A curious thing happened in the late ’60’s. The late 
Cardinal Vaughan, then simply Father Vaughan, one of 
the many brothers of Father Vaughan, the famous Jesuit 
preacher, now in America, was traveling in our Southern 
States, and seeing the vast number of the Negroes who 
were almost in heathen darkness, and remembering 
it was under English rule that slavery was introduced 
into this country, went back to his foreign missionary 
College, Mill Hill, near London, England, and began to 
think how could the English Catholics have part in the 
mission of reparation which all the whites owed to their 
unfortunate colored brethren. The result was the estab- 
lishment of a society of priests devoted entirely to this 
work, and familiarly known as the Josephite Fathers, in 
Baltimore. They have many missions, but in the Epi- 
_ phany College they prepare candidates for the priest- 
hood. Negro candidates, having the necessary qualifica- 
tions, are as welcome as whites. We have had, thus far, 
(1912) five Negro priests. The first, Father Tolton, a 
gigantic, full-blooded African, was the son of slave par- 
ents, and himself born in slavery. We shall have more, 
many more. 

10. In 1889 Katherine Drexel, of the millionaire Drexel 
family of Philadelphia, a pupil of the Sacred Heart, Eden 
Hall, at which convent her family had built the beautiful 
church, founded, in co-operation with Archbishop Ryan 
of Philadelphia, the Sisterhood of the Blessed Sacrament. 
It is exclusively for the Negroes and Indians, and she is 
devoting to it her life and her fortune. Her Sisters’ work 
will naturally be chiefly among the Negroes, for our 
Indians have not been as well handled as the Indians of 
South America and Canada, and are a vanishing race. 
Mother Katherine has founded industrial schools all the 
way from Philadelphia to Arizona. 

11. In the late ’80’s Cardinal Lavigerie, Archbishop of 
Algiers, began to come into great prominence: first as 
a devoted friend of Republican government for France: 
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he had the “Marseillaise” played at a special event in 
which he was concerned, to the great shock of the French 
nobility ; next as a friend of the Negroes. He held a con- 
vention in Paris, and two Negroes from Boston attended 
it. Then he organized his White Fathers to help crush 
out the remnants of Mohammedan slavery in Africa, and 
appealed for a thousand mounted men to aid them by 
the arbitration of the sword, if that should be necessary. 
The remnants were big, and the Mohammedans were bru- 
tal. The little girl’s hand, and the Cardinal’s address in 
London, at which the Prince of Wales presided. This 
was the work Boyle O’Reilly wanted to have part in. 
Now Cardinal Lavigerie is dead, but his work lives in 
the form of a Seminary for the White Fathers. There 
are Americans among them, as well as natives of various 
European countries. They were written up a few years 
ago in Scribner’s Magazine. All those priests, when on 
outdoor duty, wear the ordinary dress of the merchants, 
including the turban. Every one carries his repeat- 
ing rifle, and part of his religious training is to 
shoot straight, if it be necessary for the honor of God 
and the defense of the weak. The ceremony of investi- 
ture of these priests is immensely impressive. Ordina- 
tion to the priesthood is impressive anyhow; but when 
you see the mount, a dromedary, and the weapons bless- 
ed, too, and solemnly delivered over to the priest—well, 
it just goes to one’s heart. 

12. It may be asked, What of the intermarriage of 
races? We can answer with the backing of experts, bet- 
ter not; but better intermarriage than sin. Would we 
could give the American Negroes, under the leadership 
of Booker Washington, or some other equally wise man, 
several of the Gulf States, and allow them to work out 
their political salvation by themselves; and if we treated 
them decently and Christianly, I believe they would do 
it. Let us add, that the first clergyman of any denomi- 
nation to lift his voice in condemnation of lynching was 
the late Bishop A. Durier, of Natchitoches, La. 
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XLVI. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CATHOLICITY IN 
AMERICA. 


1. Catholicity began away up at the top of the map in 
America. Ireland gave the Faith to Iceland, and from 
Iceland Catholic missionaries made their way to Green- 
land. It seems quite sure these missionaries never knew 
they were in another hemisphere. They may have 
_ thought the world was flat; but they knew that there 
were persons in Iceland to whom the Faith of Christ had 
not been preached, and for the sake of these they pressed 
onward. 

2. What of the story of the Irish monk, St. Brendan, 
with his fellow-monks of several centuries earlier, who 
are said to have made their way to the Western Contin- 
ent? Frankly, we await fuller light on this subject. It is 
something more than a legend. It is a persistent tradi- 
tion in the annals of discovery and exploration. But, 
granting the monks got across the Atlantic, was the gen- 
eral science of the time equal to the task of telling them 
the value of their exploit? I am inclined to think not. 

3. Among the colonists to Greenland from Iceland was 
Are Marson, a Pagan Icelander. He was driven into a 
new home by the storms of the Northern Ocean in the 
year 983, and in Greenland received baptism. Lief, the 
son of Eric the Red, founder of the Greenland colony, 
returned to Europe soon after, and Olaus or Olaf, King 
of Norway, one of the comparatively few kings whom 
the Church numbers among the Saints, converted him 
to Christianity. You may judge whether or not the fear 
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of the end of the world in the year 1000 greatly affected 
these men, when I tell you that Leif Ericson, as we know 
him best, began presently to prepare himself to be an 
explorer. He, too, was working in the dark. For litera- 
ture illustrative of those early days of Christianity in the 
far northern countries of Europe see “The Musician’s 
Tale” in Longfellow’s “Tale of a Wayside Inn”: “The 
Saga of King Olaf.” I want to say here that the methods 
of those ancients in propagating Christianity, once it had 
made its appeal to them, don’t commend themselves to 
us. It was the beginning of the bad old principle on 
which so little has been accomplished for God, and from 
which so much sorrow and mischief have come that the 
Ruler determines the Faith of the ruled. 

4, There is a novel, “The North Star,” based on Leif 
Ericson’s discovery of America, by Margaret Henry Ruf- 
fin, of Mobile. It was published in Boston by the house 
of Little & Brown, and had quite a vogue, but you would 
be astonished if you read it with the care I gave it—on 
account of my personal acquaintance with the author— 
to see how much of her inspiration evidently comes from 
Longfellow’s poem. It must have been very hard to get 
back into that remote atmosphere. 

5. We have in Boston, in the Back Bay district, a 
statue of Leif Ericson from the hand of a woman, Anne 
Whitney. It is a very good one, and has stood in its 
important place for many years. It naturally stirred up 
a great deal of interest in this ancient discovery, and 
many books and pamphlets on Leif Ericson were written. 

6. Long before this, however, Dr. Richard H. Clarke, 
of New York City, had begun his interesting series of 
short lives of the Bishops of the Church in the United 
States (we now say simply America), by “Eric Bishop of 
Garda.” This was more than a century after Leif Eric- 
son’s time. Leif Ericson brought more Christian mis- 
sionaries to Greenland, and then set out for further con- 
quests, reaching the Southern coasts of Canada and what 
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is now New England. They sailed into Narragansett 
Bay, and called the country round about Vinland, because 
of the abundance of grapes. (P. 16, Vol. I. of Clarke). 

7. The jurisdiction of Bishop Garda. His mission in 
Vinland, and his eventual martyrdom. Now, the nom- 
ination and consecration of Eric, Bishop of Garda, and 
their best understanding of the territory over which he 
ruled, were duly recorded in the Vatican archives. The 
bleak climate, the engrossment in other schemes, alike of 
spiritual and temporal character, explain European indif- 
ference for several centuries. A droll thing, at the time 
of the Leif Ericson statue in Boston, was the advent to 
Boston of a little woman, Marie Brown, who was in a 
perfect rage against the Vatican because it hadn’t made 
known to the world the discoveries of Leif Ericson! She 
-wrote a book about the whole matter. It relieved her 
mind, and it didn’t shake the Vatican down, nor disturb 
anyone else of whom I am aware, and she knew so little 
about the customs of the book-making craft that she 
offered to “loan” a reviewer a copy. 

8. The truth was that Europe was deep in the Cru- 
sades about the time of the Bishop of Garda, and was 
thinly populated. The Crusades made both a Divine and 
human appeal to the hearts of men, and nothing else was 
thought of for almost two centuries. Besides, it was 
not—so far as we poor mortals can judge—the time for 
Europe to deplete her population. We have noted how 
relatively small the now densely populated lands of our 
fore-fathers were, even in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The craft of ship-building had not advanced to 
its present high stage. Men’s minds were full of fear 
and fable about the ocean. 

8. The Crusades, however, as we have already seen, got 
men out of the way of vegetating in their own hamlets 
and towns. But they still looked East rather than West. 
The passage to the Indies and the chance of money fora 
new Crusade were the greatest thoughts in the minds of 
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the Genoese, Christopher Columbus, when in the last 
decades of the fifteenth century he wandered from court 
to court, and from monastery to monastery with his 
plans. I need not rehearse the familiar story, nor tell 
the shares of the great and scholarly Queen Isabella and 
the Franciscan Cardinal Ximenes in the outfitting of the 
little fleet of Columbus. Of course, he didn’t find what 
he was after; but he found America. The story is told 
on the imperishable doors of our National Capitol. You 
will laugh when I tell you that time after time, in the 
various little outbreaks against our religion in Boston, 
even in my own easy memory, it has been seriously pro- 
posed to remove those doors. Common sense has, of 
course, prevailed. Doubtless the most important persons 
in Washington neither knew nor cared about our trivial 
fusses in the East. So it is still on record in bronze that 
Columbus, landing, planted the Cross, and there’s no help 
for it, as it was true. So did the Cabots, under Henry 
VII. of England, set up the Sign of our Redemption. Men 
wouldn’t have known anything else to do. 

9. Some queer ideas of the early Spanish explorers 
which the Church had to set herself against officially as 
to inferior races. Bishop Las Casas and the Indians. 
(See Catholic Encyclopedia.) 

10. The pioneer Bishop in what is now the United 
States. Juan Juarez, of Rio de Las Palmas, in Florida. 
1526. 

11. Time will not permit me more than to indicate the 
Spanish missionary work in Mexico and the West Indies, 
South America and the Philippine Islands. There were 
flourishing Universities in Mexico and in Lima, Peru, 
long before the Pilgrim Fathers had landed on Plymouth 
Rock. The diocese of Porto Rico was founded in 1511. 
Its present Bishop is an American, the Rt. Rev. William 
A. Jones. In the two volumes of H. J. Mozan’s “Follow- 
ing the Conquistadores” we learn a vast deal of the 
labors of the early missionaries in the Southern Con- 
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tinent, and also that we really owe to them about 
all our knowledge of southern beginnings. It is 
a fascinating book—no special pleading—just  state- 
ments of the records of good men, interspersed with 
delightful descriptions of the South America of to-day. 
When, in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
the South American countries threw off the domin- 
ion of Spain, no question of religion was involved. 
South America remained just as earnestly Catholic as 
Spain itself. Both sides—there is something a little droll 
about that—especially in the Argentine Republic, invoked 
the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, but she evidently 
was with the Independents, for they beat. I have a very 
interesting picture of her statue which is carried every 
year to commemorate a decisive victory. The General, 
- a hundred years ago, had promised if the Blessed Mother 
worked on his side, he would give her this honor. On the 
anniversary of triumph her statue is richly decorated, and 
Our Lady wears all the General’s decorations and car- 
ries his sword. I need not remind you of the arbitration 
treaty between the Argentine Republic and Chili, and 
the Christ of the Andes who marks the boundary line. 
This seems to me supremely civilized as well as Chris- 
tian. We of the United States killed nearly all our 
Indians. The aborigines, in spite of early Spanish wick- 
edness, are still, thanks to the influence of religion, very 
numerous, and honest and willing workers in South 
America. 

12. All this has lasted for 400 years, very nearly. In 
Canada, Quebec has been a Bishopric since 1657. The 
old Ursuline Convent is still older. The Hotel Dieu in 
Quebec and Montreal are very old. The history of the 
founding of these great cities has given material for 
many romances, from the pens of non-Catholics as well 
as Catholics. Space fails me to tell you of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries and martyrs, and those of other orders, too. The 
Ursulines and the Hospital Sisters were early on the 
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spot. The Sisters of the Congregation of Notre Dame, 
with a famous house at Villa Maria, near Montreal, were 
founded in 1700. The Grey Nuns, one branch for teach- 
ing and one for charity, are nearly as old. Montreal has 
long been known as “The Rome of America.” It would 
be more correct to give that title to-day to New York or 
to Chicago, so vast has been the progress of Catholicity 
in these two greatest cities of the United States. 

13. When the English won their hard-fought victory 
over the French Canadians, after the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, and Wolfe and Montcalm died almost 
together, the balance was so delicate that wise old Eng- 
land—though at the time bitterly anti-Papal—had to 
make very good terms with the conquerors. She gave 
them absolute Home Rule, with the strongest guarantees 
for the preservation of their religion, language, and their 
customs. And she has abided by these nobly, winning 
the respect and loyalty of the French Canadians to the 
limit. The school question. The Catholic majority treat 
the Protestant minority as they would be treated were 
the conditions reversed. The Church has flourished 
too; more than half of Canada’s five million being Cath- 
olic. 

14, At the time of our Revolutionary struggle, we were 
in such a position that we never could have won alone. 
Washington appreciated that, and gladly took the aid of 
the French, and of all the Catholics in America, who were, 
almost to a man, against the British. More than that. 
He tried to secure the co-operation of French Canada, 
through an embassy, on which were Charles Carrolton, 
of Carrolton, a Signer; Benjamin Franklin, and the Rev. 
John Carroll, later Bishop Carroll, of Baltimore. But the 
Canadians had all they could reasonably ask of Eng- 
land, and even the kindness of Washington to Catholics 
could not make them forget the horrible things said by 
Benedict Arnold and John Jay. Well, you all know how 
Benedict Arnold turned out. As for John Jay, he may 
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have been absolutely sincere in his opposition to Catho- 
lics—we must remember that many were, and are—and, 
anyhow, he was a patriot. I will mention a series of nov- 
els which will throw light on the foundation of Canada 
and its effect on territory later incorporated in the United 
States, Detroit: Mary Catherine Crowley’s “Daughter of 
New France,” “Heroine of the Straits,” “Love Thrives in 
War.” The Catholicity of Brittany, the best of France, 
flourishes in Canada. 
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XLVII. 


THE CHURCH IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 


1. Before considering our first Bishop we shall retro- 
spect very briefly the nature of the settlements in the 
original Thirteen Colonies, and mention the pioneers of 
religious freedom. First we must naturally turn to 
Massachusetts and the rest of New England. To some 
extent we cover this ground in Hawthorne’s “Scarlet 
Letter.” The Pilgrims landed in 1621 at Plymouth Rock, 
“the Blarney Stone of America,” an expression attributed 
sometimes to Chauncey Depew and sometimes to the 
long-dead Archbishop Hughes, of New York. 

2. There was a difference between the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans. In the first place there were not so many 
of the former, and they got here sooner. In religion, the 
Pilgrims were a shade milder, for the good reason that 
they had suffered rather more than had the Puritans. 
Suffering is wont to soften our hearts. Our histories 
have taught us of the decimation of their little settlement 
by cold, famine, and other causes. Despite the dreary 
background and the rather austere spirit of the Pilgrims, 
their history is one of the bits of true romance in early 
America. Read in Longfellow “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” through John Alden, and see that all the reli- 
gious austerity in the world can’t make a woman more 
or less than a woman. “Why don’t you speak for your- 
self, John?” is a phrase which has literally gone down 
the corridors of time. 

3. It is a very singular thing, but is within my own 
easy memory, that a Catholic, not of English extraction, 
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was chosen to be the laureate of the Pilgrim Fathers, in 
1889, for the dedication of the national monument to 
them. Cardinal Gibbons said of this poem of Boyle 
O’Reilly’s: “It is a wonderful work, as showing that a 
man can be absolutely fair to men differing most widely 
from him in creed—nay, even hostile to his creed—and 
yet in nowise compromise his own religious convictions.” 
That was my own first thought when I read the poem in 
manuscript. Felicia Heman’s poem not true. “Freedom 
to worship God,” etc. 

4. Boston was founded in greater strength than Ply- 
mouth. The Puritans brought more means, and dealt 
more tactfully with the mother-country. They had to 
permit religious freedom to professors of the Anglican 
faith, though they hated it almost as they hated Cathol- 
icity. The one Anglican church of old times is King’s 
Chapel, which has souvenirs from Queen Anne’s day. 
Some Puritans displayed their prejudices like Governor 
Endicott. You will remember that Hester Prynne’s pil- 
lory stood near King’s Chapel; also the jail. Boston was 
founded in 1630. Anglicans were endured for the sake 
of the home government. Quakers, Baptists and all other 
Dissenters were treated, not simply with contempt, but 
with bodily severity. Catholics were not supposed to 
breathe the air of Heaven on the soil of Massachusetts. 
For aught in which we had ever sinned ourselves in lack 
of regard for others’ sincerity, let me assure you that 
both in Europe and in America we paid a hundredfold. 
But, then, we survived to take our punishment, and even 
to thrive on it. There was, withal, however, a certain 
respect for our religious consistency. In Rose Terry 
Cooke’s novel, “Steadfast,” she tells of a minister who 
was very merciful to Baptists and Quakers, and she says 
of his sermon, on a certain momentous occasion: “It was 
so non-sectarian it might have been preached before the 
Pope in the Vatican.” Personally, I would bear much for 
a compliment of that sort. 
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4. We must account the Pilgrims and the Puritans the 
founders of our civil liberty. Is it not strange to-day 
that men could found civil liberty, and not teach religious 
liberty? Well, we must take history as we find it. Only 
church members could vote in the Puritan colonies, but 
there were no titles, except those of Governors forced on 
a restless people from England. 

5. Religious liberty came in “The Ark and the Dove” 
a very little later, with Lord Calvert and the Baltimores. 
When we say “toleration” to-day, the word is bitterly 
resented. It seems to us a horrible word. But it was dif- 
ferent in the eighteenth century. It meant as much as 
freedom means now. No one would stand for infidels. 
Maryland became known as the “Land of the Sanctuary,” 
because all could set up their houses of worship 

untroubled within her borders. “Religious freedom found 

its home—its only home in the wide, wide world—in 
Maryland,” says the non-Catholic Bancroft. The inhab- 
itants of Virginia and the other Southern Colonies were 
mainly Anglicans. All who had religious troubles fled to 
Maryland. What was the result? It is bitterly droll. 
When the other elements got stronger than the original 
Catholic, they all joined forces against them, and threw 
them out of power. God let it happen, undoubtedly, for 
our good. We had come to stay, and we had hard les- 
sons to learn. 

6. I will anticipate your question. Were there no 
friends of religious toleration—to use the word of the 
day—except the Catholics? Yes, thank God. There was 
John Eliot, the Puritan Apostle of the Indians, of whom 
I have already told you; who sheltered and hospitably 
provided for Father Gabriel Druillettes, the ambassador 
from Canada in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
There was Roger Williams, founder of Rhode Island; 
there was William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania; there 
were—though in somewhat lesser measure—the Dutch 
founders of New Amsterdam, as New York was first 
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called, Lutherans all, who snatched Father Jogues, the 
Jesuit, from the murderous Indians, and sent him home 
safely on one of their own ships. Let us remember all 
these men with honor. If Jogues later died for his faith 
at the Indians’ hands, it was not the fault of the Dutch; 
but because the Jesuit, when his poor, mutilated hands 
were healed, still believed he could do some good, and 
with full knowledge of the risks he was taking, came back 
to the post of danger. 

7. The good example of the Dutch, in the matter of 
religion, was not wasted on England. To the Dutch we 
owe primarily the fair and broad constitution of the 
Empire State. England went so far even as to allow a 
Catholic, in the person of Governor Dongan, of suspic- 
iously Keltic name, to hold the office of Colonial Gover- 
nor of New York, and to have a Catholic chaplain. I 
have now said enough of the general religious complex- 
ions of the Thirteen Colonies. Benjamin Franklin was 
exceedingly friendly to the Catholics on account of the 
great, the indispensable, aid of France in our Revolution- 
ary struggle, and of the general loyalty of Catholics dur- 
ing the war. In Europe he was fond of staying at the 
Benedictine monasteries, and figures in historical novels 
for his religious breadth of spirit. I would not say there 
were no Catholic Tories, but it would be easy to count 
the few there were; while very numerously the Church 
of England people, proudly calling themselves “loyal- 
ists,” left the American colonies and went to the Mari- 
time Provinces. I have seen, myself, within a few years, 
the Lion and the Unicorn which once adorned an Angli- 
can church in Boston, and which was carried off by the 
departing British, in an Anglican church in St. John, New 
Brunswick. When politics are on, always expect mixed 
motives. I don’t imagine there were any cases of pure 
and undefiled sanctity among the soldiers who won our 
liberties for us. Within ten years after the arrival of the 
Puritans, Cromwell sent six thousand young Irishmen 
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and women, to be sold as indentured bondsfolk, through- 
out the New England colonies. Of course, he never real- 
ized what he was doing. These young folk, too young to 
be well grounded in the faith of their baptism, naturally 
took up the faith of those among whom they were 
thrown. But when you find Murphys, O’Briens, Col- 
linses, and Sweeneys, to take but a few representative 
names, with ten generations of New England ancestors, 
and places named Dublin, Antrim and Belfast in the least 
Catholic sections of New England, you can draw your 
own conclusions. But this early Irish element, albeit lost 
to the Faith, was true to some primeval instincts. New 
England was young when three brothers of the Sullivan 
family were successively Governors of New Hampshire, 
and one a Governor of Massachusetts. 

8. Let us consider the battle of the Revolution fought 
and our independence secured. The year 1789 is the year 
of the adoption of the American Constitution. It was 
owing chiefly to Father John Carroll, of whom we have 
heard before, and his kinsman, Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, “the Signer,” that this provision was inserted in 
the National Constitution. “Congress shall make no laws 
for the establishment of any religion, nor for the prohibit- 
ing of the free exercise of any.” This came after a rather 
bitter newspaper discussion, in which discrimination 
against the Catholics had been urged. You see we were 
all profiting by past bitter experiences. In November of 
the same year, John Carroll was appointed first Bishop of 
the United States. Benjamin Franklin had a hand in 
this, and while in Paris had communication with the 
Papal Nuncio. The important question as to where 
Bishop Carroll should be consecrated came up, and, very 
strangely but with immense magnanimity, as marking 
the end of hostilities, Lulworth, England, was chosen, but 
with the distinct understanding that England should have 
nothing to say in our ecclesiastical affairs. 
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9. John Carroll was born in Maryland in 1735. Like 
Washington, he was the son of an immigrant. But while 
Washington’s father was all English, so far as we know, 
the ancestry of Bishop Carroll was mixed English and 
Irish. His grandfather had been secretary to Lord Powis 
in the Cabinet of the last of the miserable Stuarts. Young 
Carroll became a Jesuit, studied in’ various houses of the 
order on the continent, taught and performed all the 
teaching and missionary work common to members of 
his Society, but the country of his birth always held the 
first place in his heart. I have told you that the Society 
of Jesus was suppressed by Clement XIV. in 1773, 
though, as he stated, without blame. It was the measure 
of a good, though somewhat weak, man, to placate Cath- 
olic governments whom the Jesuits had offended, some- 
times more by their fearlessness in dealing with immoral 
kings, as in the case of Louis XV. of France, than for any 
other cause. This was a great blow to the fervent young 
missionary. The English society, into which he was at 
first thrown, had no effect on him. He wanted to get 
back to his native America. He returned in time to 
be of great religious and political service to his 
countryfolk and their incomparable leader, Washington. 
After Carroll had been made Bishop, he founded George- 
town College, to which Washington immediately sent 
several of his nephews—a statue now stands to its found- 
er and was dedicated in 1912, in the presence of Presi- 
dent Taft as well as of the usual officials. He also brought 
the Sulpician Fathers here, for the education of the secu- 
lar clergy; he established the College and Seminary, Mt. 
St. Mary’s, for the education of young men, and St. 
Joseph’s Academy of the Sisters of Charity for girls— 
both, though, at a respectful distance, as you will under- 
stand, being at Emmittsburg. These Sisters of Charity, 
except at Emmittsburg, are all devoted to works of char- 
ity throughout the land. Those in New York and New 
Jersey set up for themselves later, and are mainly devoted 
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to schools. The famous Visitation Convent and Academy, 
at which Mother Angela, who founded your own St. 
Mary’s, was educated, and which was old as we count in 
America, when this was new, was also established under 
Bishop Carroll, though it was mainly the work of his 
coadjutor, the Rt. Rev. Leonard Neale. Bishop Carroll 
also provided for the Indians. 

10. When he took office, in 1789, the Catholics num- 
bered 30,000 out of a total population of 4,000,000. But 
by 1808 these had increased and multiplied so fast that it 
was necessary to subdivide the great diocese of Balti- 
more. That was made a Metropolitan See, with New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and Bardstown (later Louis- 
ville) as Suffragan Sees. In 1814 the Jesuits were 
restored and placed in charge of Georgetown. In 1815 
Archbishop Carroll died. 
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XLVIII. 


THE DIFFICULTIES AND THE TRIUMPHS OF 
THE CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


1. I have shown you the early success of the Catholic 
Church in Maryland and Louisiana—due, in both 
instances, to the character of the first immigration; due 
also, in the case of Maryland, to the prominence of such 
Catholics as the Carrolls in the Revolutionary War, and 
to Washington’s personal happy relations with them on 
account of special patriotic services. 

2. I have shown you also, for justice’ sake and with- 
out bitterness, the growth of a dangerous transplant from 
England, which we nourished on our soil, and had not 
the simple common sense to discard, even when England 
discarded it as bad business. It had its worst manifes- 
tation in New England, and especially in Boston, the 
capital city of New England—which is strange enough, 
since both Pilgrims and Puritans fled from the mother 
country because they were made uncomfortable on 
account of their noncomformity to the worship of the 
Church of England as by law established from Eliza- 
beth’s day. I can add little to what has been already 
said to demonstrate the cosmopolitan spirit of the Cath- 
olic Church. It is implied in her very name. Our pio- 
neer missionaries were numerously French and Spanish, 
Irish and German, and the first-named were especially 
active in establishing what are now our oldest educational 
institutes. There are some exceptions, of course, as the 
two Georgetowns, the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, 
and the Sisters of Loretto, which were native American, 
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as well as Mother Seton’s Institute at Emmittsburg. But 
even as we owe France a tremendous debt for her help 
to us in the Revolutionary War, so we owe her a debt 
of abiding gratitude for our ecclesiastical and general 
schools of the first decade of the nineteenth century, 
whether of the Holy Cross or the Sacred Heart, St. Joseph 
or Notre Dame, the nuns of the Good Shepherd or the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, and so many others which 
came to make beautiful the waste places, after the fash- 
ion of the Benedictines of old. 

3. Very naturally, some of these French and Spanish 
missionaries figure early in the American Episcopate, 
though it was the spirit of the Church to raise to her 
high places the sons of the soil, as far as this might be 
possible. But even in the first years of the nineteenth 
century there were not enough of these, and, moreover, 
our population represented many European strains. We 
might say, in 1803, the year of the Louisiana Purchase, 
that Maryland was of English and Irish extraction; Lou- 
isiana of French and Spanish; Michigan and [Illinois 
largely of French; the South almost entirely of English; 
New England, despite its large involuntary immigra- 
tion of Irish under Cromwell, still predominantly Eng- 
lish. Later the German belt stretched from New York 
right across the land. 

4. The acknowledged and most necessary help of the 
French—without whom our Revolution would hardly 
have ended as well as the Boer uprising in the present 
century—softened for a time, even in Boston, prejudices 
against Catholics. Lafayette had been received with 
magnificent honors everywhere in the country, and when 
Drs. Matignon and Cheverus came to Boston and tried 
to gather together the few Catholics, nearly all poor and 
of humble station, abiding in the stronghold of Puritan- 
ism, they were not molested. Indeed, their universal 
kindness and their disregard of dividing lines in days of 
public calamity, like the then common spread of con- 
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tagious sickness, besides their charming courtesy and 
scholarship, won them something better than mere tol- 
eration. When they began their work there were about 
one hundred Catholics—French, Irish and West Indian 
Negroes. In 1803 the time seemed ripe to Dr. Cheverus to 
build a little church. Few of the Catholics were persons 
of means. One, however, James Kavanagh, was rich. He 
headed the subscriptions; and the little group, now some- 
what augmented from the first count of one hundred, 
made up nearly $11,000. Sons of the Puritans, who had 
been moved by the self-sacrificing lives of Matignon and 
Cheverus, subscribed $3,500 more, and it has been noticed 
as a rather curious coincidence that all who thus shared 
in the work have had succession of sons, and still flourish 
in Boston. Kavanagh later went to Damariscotta, Me., 
to open a ship-building plant, built a church, which has 
also had its centenary, and had a son who eventually 
became Governor of Maine, was a friend of Longfellow, 
and is the hero of his novel, “Kavanagh.” It was decid- 
ed—perhaps in reparation for the past indignity offered 
to the Cross by Endicott, or mayhap in foresight of the 
troubles soon to come—to call Boston’s first Catholic 
edifice the Church of the Holy Cross. In 1808 Boston 
was made a Bishopric, and Dr. Cheverus its first Bishop. 
Other Frenchmen, as Marechal of the Baltimore line, 
Dubois of New York, Flaget of Louisville—to mention 
but a few—were also made Bishops, but many of these 
great Frenchmen, like Father Stephen Badin, whose lit- 
tle chapel you can see on the University grounds here 
any day, and who was Father Edward Sorin’s predeces- 
sor in this section, remained missionaries and teachers all 
their lives. While Dr. Cheverus stayed in Boston, all 
went well. His society was courted. No public func- 
tion was complete without him. The beginning of the 
large accession of Puritans into the Catholic Church was 
through him. He had few helpers. Father John Thayer, 
the first native New England priest, who had been count- 
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ed on to disarm the hostility of his countryfolk, was 
instead constantly quarreling with them; note the Mem- 
oirs of Abigail Adams. Conciliation was very necessary 
in those days. We find Bishop Cheverus among the 
founders of the Athenaeum, one of our finest libraries. 
I don’t think you can realize what that means in Boston, 
where we take our intellects so seriously. Little by lit- 
tle his flock was enlarging, and the accessions were 
mainly of Irish stock. Whittier writes of Hugh Tallant, 
a pioneer Irishman, who planted “The Sycamores” 
immortalized by the Quaker poet: 


Little recked the village Saxon 
Of the myriads at his heels. 


5. Even Boston saw not the future—the inevitable. 
Early in his life as a Bishop, Dr. Cheverus started a little 
school for boys at the Cathedral; and in 1820, through 
the money bequeathed for that purpose by Father John 
Thayer, was built the Ursuline convent for girls 
in the shadow of Bunker Hill. At first these nuns, gen- 
tlewomen and learned in all the polite accomplish- 
ments of the day, were well received, and as people didn’t 
go abroad then as we do now, many non-Catholics sent 
their daughters to the nuns for the languages and music. 
But along in the ’30’s a change came, not among the edu- 
cated and refined; and the old familiar doubts and sus- 
picions against the religious life were revived in Boston. 
We had a new Bishop then, Dr. Fenwick, a Southern 
American—Cheverus had been obliged to return to his 
native land for health reasons in 1822—and his successor 
was less conciliatory. It is hard for a manly man to sit 
quiet and hear virtuous women maligned, anyhow. The 
attack on the Convent was preceded during several years 
by “Pope Day” fights—oh, sad forgetfulness of Washing- 
ton! But at last, on August 9, 1834, the Convent was 
entered by a band of fanatics in queer disguises. They 
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broke the windows and the furniture, desecrated the 
Blessed Sacrament, and forced the nuns to flight. Then 
they burned down the Convent. Let me say, however, 
that many a virtuous Puritan home was opened to the 
poor nuns, one of whose number was dying—on that sad 
night; and that an indignation meeting, composed entirely 
of non-Catholic citizens, was held in Faneuil Hall a few 
days later. Mayor Theodore Lyman presided. His 
daughter, Florence Lyman, whom I knew well in her 
later years as a convert of long standing, left a quarter of 
a million dollars to Catholic educational institutions and 
charities, a few years ago. The son of Harrison Grey 
Otis, one of the speakers, married for his second wife a 
poor but very beautiful and steadfast young Catholic girl; 
and to-day there are a host of young Catholic Grey Otises. 
But the nuns were never recompensed for their destroyed 
property, nor the ring-leaders of the mob adequately pun- 
ished. The nuns were soon withdrawn from Boston, and 
for a time the authorities of religious orders had no heart 
to expose their members to such risk. By degrees, how- 
ever, the Sisters of Charity, the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
and from the ’80’s’ on, representatives of nearly all our 
orders have come in and made flourishing settlements. 
The nuns, previous to the Civil War, however, had many 
indignities to suffer from rude and suspicious investigat- 
ing committees. A church was blown up in Dorchester, 
now a suburb of Boston, on July 4, 1854. In 1855 a lit- 
tle boy named Thomas Whall was whipped continuously 
for thirty minutes in the Eliot school, for refusing to par- 
ticipate in a religious exercise which a public school, 
according to the bill of rights of Massachusetts, should 
not have required of any pupil. Well, good came from it 
in a huge defection from the aforesaid school, and the 
beginning of our present great system of parochial 
schools, in which are instructed (1912) in the Arch- 
diocese of Boston, which is only Greater Boston, over 
57,000 boys and girls. Churches were threatened and 
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had to be guarded. The Governor (Gardiner) dis- 
banded a semi-military organization composed of Catho- 
lics, the Montgomery Guards. When first a Catholic 
policeman was put on the force in Boston, it almost raised 
ariot. At the time of the Civil War, there were not more 
than six Catholic teachers in all the public schools of 
Boston. Records show that there were a larger number 
in even a single school in the little city of Rochester, N. 
Y. But the Catholics rallied so magnificently to the 
defense of the Union, sending the flower of their men to 
the front, out of all proportion to their numbers, and with 
noble chaplains, that at last the sons of the Puritans 
began to think. The Montgomery Guards were restored 
to honor, and allowed to fight for the Union. Yet, the 
light came in slowly. It was on in the ’70’s before we 
were represented in the Common Council. It was 1882 
before we had a member of Congress, in the person of 
the Hon. P. A. Collins, who was our Consul-General in 
London during President Cleveland’s second term. 
Though by this time we were more than half the popula- 
tion of Boston, we didn’t elect a Mayor until 1885. There 
were terrible fights over text-books in the schools. We 
had to work for the removal of one which gave the old 
calumny about the sale of indulgences. We got it out, 
but at a big cost. Our representation on the then large 
school board was cut from sixteen to three. Were not 
the Catholics somewhat to blame? Well, when persons 
have been systematically crushed for years and years, 
they lose snap. In the late ’80’s there was a determined 
effort to crush out our parochial schools through legisla- 
tive action, under the specious pretense of a State Inspec- 
tion Bill. Archbishop Williams, our fourth Bishop, a 
native of Boston, simply engaged counsel, and appealed 
to the Massachusetts Bill of Rights. For two consecu- 
tive years this case was on trial before a special commit- 
tee. I used to attend the sessions. It was hard lines for 
a native of New York State, used to having citizen rights. 
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It had considerable influence on my studies and work. 
That is putting it mildly. But I saw some beautiful 
things. I saw President Eliot of Harvard, Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, President Ladd of 
Chauncey Hall School, and other fair-minded non-Cath- 
olics come forward in our defense. Colonel Higginson 
said: “I read my first lesson in religious freedom in the 
flames of the Ursuline Convent, as I clung, a frightened 
little child, to my mother’s gown.” Then there was 
another attempt: insidiously phrased “for the taxation of 
churches.” A great man}who though very advanced in 
years is still living, said: “Gentlemen, we understand 
one another. This bill is aimed at One Church. I ama 
Unitarian. I hold no brief for her; but let me remind you, 
she has not been poisoned by the wickedness of her chil- 
dren within her at any time in her history, nor maimed by 
her enemies from without. You can’t kill her. But take 
care that in trying to, you don’t crush the lives out of 
your own poorly attended churches.” I have not before 
given youa statement without a name, but this was said 
at a dinner party, and has never been given out for publi- 
cation. Therefore, re I should outlive this venerable 
man, as in the course of nature I may, I cannot mention 
his name. But you will remember these lines from Julia 
Ward Howe’s poem, “The Church”: 


“Wield cautiously the crushing mallet, 
Not Peter’s door alone you break, 
But of Hi temple of our sires 
A weltering heap of dust you make.” 

As late as 1895, an unarmed man, John Willis, was 
killed in one of [these anti-Catholic riots, and the mur- 
derer got off. | 

7. I have lingered rather long on Boston; but there, 
as through the) New England section, the sentiment 
against Catholics has lingered longest. To-day the pop- 
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ulation is 65 per cent Catholic, and we have a Catholic 
Mayor. In Rhode Island a Catholic Governor of French 
extraction has succeeded a Catholic Governor of Irish 
extraction. If only we don’t weary in well doing, we 
have nothing to fear. Massachusetts is half Catholic, and 
the whole section is cosmopolitan. Of the old Puritan 
stock there is not a family of distifiction which gave us 
not some converts, even when we were down in the dust. 
These Puritan converts in and about Boston must be 
very numerous now, for there were 30,000 of them when 
I first got statistics, more than twenty years ago. 

8. In Louisville there was a brief but very deplorable 
outbreak of fanaticism against Catholics on a certain date 
which has gone down in history as “Bloody Monday,” 
in 1855. Like all religious persecution since the world 
began, it had its roots in politics. Benjamin Webb tells 
all about in his interesting “Centenary of Catholicity 
in Kentucky.” George D. Prentice, one of our ablest 
journalists, started it, but I am doing him no more than 
justice when I declare he never dreamed of the mischief 
which his articles were making. Indeed, he is said to 
have pined away and died with regret for the bloodshed 
and ruin of that dreadful day. 

8. Now let us take a more cheerful aspect. There was 
in America, during the middle decades of the nineteenth 
century, a secret society whose familiar name was “The 
Know-Nothings.” They were, as a rule, worthy of the 
name. The heavy immigration from Ireland and Ger- 
many in the 740’s and ’50’s filled them with horror. 
Statesmen wanted the immigrants, but these poor crea- 
tures couldn’t understand solid statesmanship. They 
met their match finally in the city of New York. In 
Philadelphia they had burned St. Mary’s Church. They 
started to march on New York, in which city Catholics 
were numerous, and the conditions of naturalization 
easy. The Governor and the Mayor were frightened. A 
very remarkable man directed the destinies of the Cath- 
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olic Church in New York at that time: John Hughes, 
fourth Bishop and first Archbishop of that diocese. He 
was tall, handsome, magnetic, a proven patriot. The 
public officials said to him: “Archbishop, what will you 
do? Aren’t you afraid for your churches?” “No,” said 
Archbishop Hughes, “I am afraid for yours. I can hold 
my men in up to a certain point, but not beyond.” “Well, 
what measures have you taken?” “There’s a man and a 
gun in every window of our Cathedral, and an extra sup- 
ply at the entrance. The Know-Nothings must take 
their chances if they visit us.” They never came. Neither 
Catholic church nor non-Catholic suffered, and the hap- 
piest relations soon prevailed among all classes of the 
community. In 1846 naturalized American citizens were 
put on the municipal ticket and triumphantly elected. 
Lincoln and Archbishop Hughes and the first American 
Cardinal. All the people lived in peace and harmony. I 
grew up under the direction of a Bishop who had known 
Archbishop Hughes, and I can answer for my personal 
experience of a refined and harmonious community, 
where, as it was said a few years ago, for two generations 
no word of religious. discord had been uttered. That is 
as it should be. The American State establishes no reli- 
gion, but protects all. 

9. What are our statistics in America? Four years ago, 
or a trifle longer, while President Roosevelt was in office, 
every religious body had its representative to get an 
accurate religious census. Archbishop Glennon, of St. 
Louis, was appointed for us. He found eighteen million 
Catholics in the Continental United States, to say noth- 
ing of nearly eight millions over whom our flag flies in 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii, and Alaska. You 
will say the official Catholic directory does not give us 
so many. I grant it. Chancellors’ figures are proverb- 
ially conservative; two of the largest dioceses in the land 
give this year (1912) (figures of 1909). Our birth- 
rate is large; we get about one-third of the big annual 
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immigration to these shores; and if we were 18,000,000 
four years ago, we must be a few more now. We reckon 
on baptisms. Our non-Catholic friends reckon on com- 
municants. But our children become communicants at 
about eight years of age. 

10. The aggregate of members of all the non-Catholic 
bodies is given by their own authorities at 22,000,000. As 
a single body, we are far ahead of any other, no matter 
whether on our method of computation or on the non- 
Catholic method. On our own method we nearly equal 
the sum total of all other denominations. But we are 
willing to give our friends outside a few millions more 
than they claim, so as to balance our claims for baptisms. 
Still, what a sad story is revealed when we deduct, let 
us say, 45,000,000 acknowledged members of one denomi- 
nation or another from the sum total of the country’s 
population! More than half our people acknowledging 
no religious affiliation! What a dreadful thing! I don’t 
think for a moment that all these people are infidels. 
Some are indifferent; some are seekers for a religion 
which appeals to their mind and heart. 

11. We are very fortunate in our vast number of voca- 
tions to the priesthood and the religious life. We have 
about 17,500 priests, one-third of whom are members of 
religious orders; we have over 6,000 students for the 
priesthood; we have more than 60,000 nuns engaged in 
education and works of charity. We are a progressive 
and generous people; not speculative, therefore never 
likely to diverge from the Church of our baptism; almost 
excessively practical, therefore in some danger of get- 
ting too fond of the riches and pleasure of life. We had 
one little fuss—the Cahensly movement—how naturally 
it was settled! Materialism would be our danger. What 
is our duty to the unchurched millions: chiefly knowledge 
of our faith, and readiness to express it honestly at need; 
but, above all, good example—not pietism, but steady 
religious practice, cheerfulness, courtesy, truth, courage. 


/L 
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With these things we should soon win the world. We 
must not be afraid to own our past errors on the human 
side. We must be very much afraid, however, to commit 
them again. Shall we have Saints? The case of the Ven- 
erable J. N. Newman, fourth Bishop of Philadelphia, is 
on at Rome. Also, Mother Elizabeth Seton, which will 
give the Roosevelts a Saint (1912). 

12. What are the figures of the great, world-wide 
Christian family to which we belong? An unduly con- 
servative estimate, which leaves out of account Arch- 
bishop Glennon’s figures, gives us 293 millions. We are Th, 2 iia 
about three hundred millions. ext to us-come the total ~~ 
of all Protestant Christiang — 186,000,000 —and these “/°°7//7% 
include those Anglicans who are officially Protestant, but Pee: Ja 
personally want another name. Next, the Russians and , Uf AH 
_the various bodies whom we commonly designate as ve 
being in Schism—not quite so numerous as the Protest-— bev ieee 
ants. The Mohammedans have long held on at about corn pila 
200,000,000. The Buddhists, who were once supposed to_ b- ioe J 
be the largest religious body in the world, are seventh on 
the list. The Catholics, therefore, hold first place among 7 iP 
the religious bodies of the whole earth. Yet, how can we AE LLANE 
be very proud when we remember that, after nineteen 

A ee he ; LL LYEL 7 

centuries of Christianity, counting all who acknowledge ~~ 
in any fashion the Christian name, we find but a little 7, Ale 
more than one in three of the earth’s population— 
which is estimated at 1,500,000,000; that, adding on the 3S POL y, 
Mohammedans and the Jews, not more than one in two 
who adore one God? Oh, we should humble ourselves in 
the dust, and pray for Christian unity, so as no longer to “£7 , pyys fev 
scandalize the heathen and shame our cause by our dis- 
sensions. “That they may be one,” prayed Our Lord at 
the Last Supper. But He will never force our freedom. 

Reference books, chiefly John Gilmary Shea’s history 
in five volumes; also the Catholic Encyclopedia. History 
of the Catholic Church in New England, two volumes. 
Many biographies. 
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XLIX. 


THE CHURCH AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


1. The relations of the Church and France present 
many contradictions and difficulties. Doubtless no coun- 
try on earth has done more (if as much) for religion, for- 
eign missions, charities, education of every kind, than 
France. In the fiercest religious struggles after the divis- 
ions of the sixteenth century, no one denied France a fore- 
-most place among the leaders of civilization. She has 
always remained, broadly speaking, a Catholic country. 
It was her pride, in the olden times, to call herself the 
“eldest daughter of the Church.” You know in family 
life what an eldest daughter is. She may be mother’s 
darling, but invariably she wants what the men call “the 
inside track” with mother, and delights to speak of her 
juniors as “the children.” If she renders many services, 
she gets many privileges; and if she fails to get them, 
she mopes and sulks. As it is in families, so is it in 
nations. 

2. France in the Church, like the eldest daughter at 
home, wanted to have a hand in Church government. If 
she gave many and great saints, philanthropists and edu- 
cators, why her kings wanted to be right in the sacris- 
ties and have a voice in the selection of the men for the 
spiritual high places. Hence came in a spirit often called 
Gallicanism, which is only a synonym for acute national- 
ism in religion, but is inconsistent with the universality 
of the Church. 

8. France, as a nation, is a delightful, but aggravating 
paradox. She is ascetic to the last degree, and worldly to 
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the limit. She is so fiercely logical that she must accept 
Catholicity in its fulness, or else resent the very name of 
God. She can hardly dissociate the idea of secular gov- 
ernment, either from intense religion or equally intense 
atheism. So, every day of our lives we see puzzling, 
inexplicable things in the history of France as a nation 
and Frenchmen as individuals. When she was at her 
most devout, she wrote the best prose and the best liter- 
ary criticisms in the world. She still keeps up her extra- 
ordinary literary outgrowth, and not to know something 
of French literature is to argue oneself poorly read, 
indeed. 

4. You know her history well. I shall briefly recall 
that, among the evidences of her business sense, exces- 
sive and dangerous indeed, were her desire to have not 
only a big hand in the affairs of the Church in her own 
land, but to have the Pope right in France. Italy is not 
. blind to the money advantages of having the Pope within 
her borders in the city of Rome. Years ago, an editorial 
writer in the Providence Journal said that grass would 
soon grow in the streets of that city if it were not for the 
presence of the Pope, and the multitude of visitors there- 
by attracted. He was a widely traveled man, but not a 
Catholic. Many a Frenchman sat in the Chair of St. 
Peter. At last came Pope Clement V., as we have seen, 
who weakly consented to change the residence of the 
Holy See from Rome to Avignon. He certainly foresaw 
not all the evils which were to flow from this change. He 
thought he was getting independence at Avignon. It 
was sadly qualified. If asked offhand to name the worst 
thing that ever happened to the Church, we might say 
the disputed Papal elections of the late fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries. France having enjoyed the 
advantages of the residence of the Popes within her bor- 
ders, was unwilling to let it go. Hence the three anti- 
Popes at Avignon to worry and confuse the minds of the 
faithful, while the true line, restored to Rome, ran on 
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from Urban VI. to Martin V., when all the breaches 
were healed. We must speak briefly of France in the 
days of her secular glory. Doubtless the reign of Louis 
XIV. marks the high tide. of splendor and power. Louis 
XIV. was a great statesman. The foreign conquests of 
France, the magnificent missionary work in America, the 
great literary movements identified with his name and 
reign are all familiar to you. He was the Sun-King. But, 
according to the late Richard Malcolm Johnston, a pro- 
found literary student and a convert to the Catholic 
Faith, the reigns of the XIV. and XV. Louises were as 
abominable morally as the worst we know of Rome under 
the Pagan Emperors. It is useless to minimize the truth. 
These “Most Catholic Majesties,’ too, had a greater 
responsibility than the Pagans, for the Gospel had not 
_ been preached to the latter. 

5. Of course, we all know that the domestic life of 
Louis XIV. was not Christian; some young students will 
have too much sympathy with Louise de la Valliere, the 
subject of the beautiful title poem of Katharine Tynan’s 
first collection of young poetry, and of memoirs that go 
far deeper. Well, she is a pathetic figure; and I don’t 
want to be hard when I say she is much more appealing 
than most of her class. When first the King made 
advances to her, the poor child said: “The way to me, 
Your Majesty, is by way of the lilies.” But her family 
pushed her into danger, and for a time she bade fair to 
perish in it. Then the King, after the manner of men, 
wearied a little of her. Her heart misgave her, and her 
conscience was sore. She cheerfully accepted a place as 
a penitent among the Carmelites. She had a grand cere- 
mony, and the members of the King’s family helped to 
spread the symbolic pall over her—gladly, as you can 
imagine—and she has been a favorite topic of romantic 
persons ever since. She ended her days in the peace of 
the cloister; but I have compassion for the nuns who 
were so much afraid to offend the King that they had to 
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receive her. Set her story, which is true, against that of 
Constance de Beverly in Marmion, which Scott acknowl- 
edges to be an invention, and it will rectify your stu- 
dents’ minds on many subjects. Another fair lady came 
to abide in the court as a governess to the royal children, 
but she was of mature age and of humble station—simply 
the Widow Scarron, known to history as Madame de 
Maintenon. When it was evident she was attracting the 
royal notice, the court made a play on her name, which 
was pronounced as now “maintenant,” “The Lady of 
Now.” But she stood her ground. She achieved more 
than that. She reconciled the King and his long 
estranged lawful wife and queen. But the King outlived 
the Queen, and in his loneliness he thought of the virtu- 
ous woman who had rectified his family life, and might 
help him to save his soul. But she would be a lawful 
wife. As a woman of inferior station, she could not have 
the title of Queen, but she was validly married to the 
King. Her influence over him was great and beneficent. 
She had her trials. One of her famous sayings is: “How 
hard to amuse a man who is no longer amusable.” She 
founded the celebrated school for girls, St. Cyr, and was 
the patroness of Racine, who wrote for these young 
ladies his play of “Athalie.” 

6. Louis XV. was worse than his predecessor, and he 
also lived a long time. He heaped indignities on his wife 
and daughters, compelling them to receive as a friend, 
the wretched Madame de Pompadour. Doubtless like 
Henry VIII. of England, he heard Mass every day. 
Madame de Pompadour was responsible for the cruel 
sufferings of many noble men. The Jesuits were court 
chaplains at that time. They wouldn’t admit her to the 
Sacraments unless she broke her illicit connection with 
the King, and left the court. She was the cause of their 
,banishment. A daughter of the King, Madame Louise of 
France, was frightened at the iniquities among which she 
had to live, and finally got leave from her father to 
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become a Carmelite nun. She wanted to help him save 
his miserable, degraded soul by her prayers and pen- 
ances. Let us hope she succeeded. 

7. Now the measure was being filled. Came Louis 
XVL., a virtuous but not a strong man, until sorrow made 
him great. He offended his people by his marriage with 
the Austrian, Marie Antoinette, daughter of Maria Ther- 
esa, one of the great women of history. But worse things 
had been happening. Many of the nobility had treated 
their poor tenants shockingly. Read Dickens’ “Tale of 
Two Cities,” as much out of his ordinary style of novel 
as Mark Twain’s “Joan of Arc,” or W. D. Howell’s “Shad- 
ow of a Dream”: also a recent book of the Very Rev. 
Canon Sheehan’s, “The Queen’s Fillet,” which, in its 
earlier chapters shows us much the same abuses; and 
some others which Dickens would hardly have thought of. 

7. One abuse which Canon Sheehan spares not was the 
way in which some of the nobility made use of the Church 
and the religious orders for working off their hands such 
sons and daughters as might not make much figure in 
the world. We must not make sweeping statements. 
The priesthood was always recruited in goodly measure 
in France, as it is in all countries, from among the com- 
mon people. St. Vincent de Paul, regarded by persons 
not of our faith as the founder of real organized charity, 
was the son of a poor countryman. But a titled family, 
planning the disposition of its offspring, and parents 
never thought of asking their children what they wanted, 
would say something like this: “Philip is the eldest; he 
must keep up the family. Rene will be a soldier. Pierre 
—ah, well, Pierre is not very bright. Let us give him to 
the Church. He will make a good Abbe, and by and by, 
perhaps, influence enough can be brought upon the King 
to nominate him for a Bishopric.” Then with the daugh- 
ters: “Marie is beautiful; we must marry her off before 
she fades ever so little. Sophie is less beautiful, but she 
has esprit—(the English equivalent is hard to get— 
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a compound, perhaps, of wit and faculty.) Fifine—ah, 
well; let Fifine go to the Convent. She will pray for us 
all. She doesn’t want to go? Why, the idea of such a 
thing! She must go. She has neither beauty nor wit; 
and the Convent will be satisfied with a very small dow- 
ry.” So were the Church and the orders overladen with 
persons who had no calling; and in the day of trouble 
many priests and nuns suffered, not because they were 
priests and nuns, but because they were allied by blood 
to the oppressive nobility. 

8. Some of these people, including both the King and 
Queen, behaved magnificently in the hour of trial. But 
we don’t throw all our sympathies into the one scale. 
Keep some for the over-tried poor, who were driven mad 
almost by the bad treatment of the lords of the soil. It 
seems incredible that, four years after the adoption of 
our constitution in America, one of the most enlightened 
nations in the world should have had such an outbreak, 
but it is the Scriptural story of sowing the wind and 
reaping the whirlwind. The Revolution was resisted in 
La Vendee, by nobles and peasants standing together. 
Then came Napoleon. It was a land of ruins. In the 
work of reconstruction he needed the Church, and at first 
he made friends with Pope Pius VII., who came to Paris 
to crown him, and who used all his spiritual power to 
set a disordered household right. There was a great 
manifestation of activity in the foundation of new teach- 
ing orders, and nearly all of these made large provision 
for the teaching of the poor. How many changes of gov- 
ernment from 1800 to 1870? Certainly, five or six. Napo- 
leon quarreled with the Pope. He wanted his marriage 
and the marriage of his brother, Jerome Bonaparte, to 
Betsy Patterson, of Baltimore, annulled. Neither petition 
could prevail were he tenfold as great. He had his 
downfall. The country, after the defeat of Napoleon III. 
at Sedan, tried a Republic. It has lasted forty-two years. 
The first President, as you will recall, was Marshal Mac- 
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Mahon, the descendant of an Irish political refugee of 
the penal days. At first everything went well. The 
Church had re-gathered her strength after the Revolu- 
tion. Despite the vast surrender of Church property per- 
mitted by Pope Pius VII., to bring peace into the land, 
the new orders had built up fine estates out of their dow- 
ries and earnings. France still led the world in the work 
of the heathen missions, in making foundations in Amer- 
ica, and in charities manifold. 

9. Comes now a question to be honestly faced and 
answered: Did the Catholics make any mistakes in deal- 
ing with the Republic? I fear they did. Frankly, the 
land was split into three parties: those who wanted to 
revive the Bourbon dynasty; the adherents of the Napo- 
leons; and the smallest part, the foreseeing men, who 
felt the Republic had probably come to stay. All the 
people, broadly speaking, were Catholics, at least by bap- 
tism. Many of them thought a Republic was in itself 
anti-Catholic. Pope Leo XIII. came in and made short 
work of such nonsense. He said, in effect, to those who 
complained of the unfriendliness of the Republic to the 
Church: “Give the Republic your allegiance, and Chris- 
tianize it. Vote; influence your dependents to vote.” 
Some of the devout aristocracy were profoundly shocked. 
The Abbe Klein, author of the “Land of the Strenuous 
Life” and of “America of To-morrow,” told me himself 
that some of these good people went into mournful retire- 
ment to pray for a change of heart in the Pope. But he 
only reiterated his ideas, showing them that the Church 
flourished nowhere as it flourished in the United States. 
Curiously enough, all this time an official union existed 
between a suspicious and anti-Christian Republic and the 
Catholic Church, and the former had the right to nomi- 
nate Bishops for the latter. The Pope encouraged the 
great Republican, Cardinal Lavigerie, and sent our own 
Archbishop Ireland on a semi-official tour of France to 
try to put some common sense into the heads of the still 
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unplacated nobility. They sulked in their tents. But we 
got back some men, like Ferdinand Brunetiere, editor of 
the Revue des Deus Mondes, who at least showed the 
splendid combination of good Republican and good Cath- 
olic. 

10. But Waldeck-Rousseau, who was responsible for 
the Associations Law, though he fever dreamed of the 
use to which it would be put, was succeeded about ten 
years ago by Combes. The work of Jules Ferry, in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century, to remove all 
traces of religion from the text-books was taken up with 
renewed ardor. According to the Law of Associations, 
no religious order could remain that could not show what 
is called an authorization. But I know personally of an 
order which had sixty-five authorizations, and it had 
to lose its forty convents, and go into strange lands. 
Remember that all the property confiscated by the State 
represented either the inheritances or the earnings of the 
religious driven out. It was just as if the Federal Gov- 
ernment should seize your father’s house. 

11. What is the population of France, and how is it 
divided, religiously? There are about 36,000,000 Catho- 
lics; a few hundred thousand Protestants, who also 
lost their church property under Combes; less than a 
million Jews; and about 60,000 Free Masons. Couldn’t 
the Catholics have helped themselves? Well, united, no 
one could hurt them. What was the cause of the breach 
of the Concordat in 1905? The State nominated the 
Bishops. Under all the circumstances, it should not be 
expected they would choose strong men. “I go to 
consecrate the least weak,” said the Pope’s representa- 
tive a little before the Separation. The immediate cause 
of the Separation were two men in high places who were 
worse than weak. The Pope summoned them to Rome, 
and said he would provide for them. They appealed to the 
State. The State instantly snapped off the Concordat. 
But the consciences of the Bishops in question awakened. 
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They realized that they were not the men for the places 
they had been filling, and went to Rome, where ever 
since they have been provided for by the Pope. The 
allowance to the clergy had been extremely small at all 
times. It represented a partial equivalent for the Church 
property destroyed at the time of the Revolution; but the 
French, as a great American Bishop once said to me, 
excel all nations in the fine art of doing without things; 
and somehow they got along. But with the $260 per 
year, which was supposed to maintain a parish priest, 
withdrawn, it was hard to live; and the people were not 
used to giving to the Church. Then came the scattering 
of the religious orders, and the tragedy of this wretched 
business brings me to the novelists whom I wish to show 
you as the best portrayers of that sad time. I will take 
Rene Bazin, lately in this country as one of the Commis- 
sioners with Rodin’s portrait bust of Samuel de Champ- 
lain. (June, 1912.) Bazin’s novels have had a great 
vogue. They have been translated by non-Catholics, 
mainly, and published by the Scribners. His earlier 
work is less significant to us than his later. The first 
and most painful of his series of novels, based on the 
changes of the past decade in France, is “The Nun,” 
“L’Isolée,” as he calls it. It was given me by a non-Catho- 
lic literary woman who had spent much time in France. 
My friend considered it the worst indictment of the 
French Government’s irreligious policy that she had ever 
seen. But I find, both in “The Nun” and in its not less 
unpleasant successor, “Redemption,” a sort of morbid 
asceticism which would spoil the book for many of us. It 
is a broad general principle of Catholic theology that, 
when the Fourth Commandment and the Evangelical 
Counsels appear likely to come into collision, the Coun- 
sels, which are not in themselves binding on any con- 
science, however apparent the vocation, must give way 
to the Commandment. Paschal should have stayed with 
her poor old father, who had absolutely none of his kin to 
do anything for him—a poor old toiler, alone in the world. 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIALISM IN FRANCE. 


1. A few words more on religious contradictions and 
literary beauties in current French literature, before we 
pass to the story of Socialism, by Bazin, “The Coming 
Harvest.” It is hard for an American to appreciate such 
a-fact as this: the remarkable life of a young Car- 
melité mun, “L’Histoire d’ Une Ame”—“The Story of a 
Soul”—was selling in France like a popular novel— 
twenty editions in a few months—and it was a most 
ascetic book—at the very time when the Government was 
driving the Carmelites into exile. It is not easy to see 
what an order which concerns itself simply with the con- 
templative life, having neither schools nor charities, could 
effect to injure the Republic, but it was doubtless remem- 
bered against it that the daughter of Louis XV., Madame 
Louise, had been a Carmelite. Here is the difference 
with us Americans: “The Story of a Soul” would have 
had—as it actually had—a small sale in its English edi- 
tion. We all would rather read “Robert Kimberly,” for 
example; but, Catholics or non-Catholics, we would never 
tolerate the driving of the poor Carmelites out of their 
Convents. 

2. Besides Bazin’s novels on the dispersion of the reli- 
gious, it is well to read Champol’s “Soeur Alexandrine,” 
Englished under the title, “For My Name’s Sake,” and 
describing the sad consequences to the poor of the neigh- 
borhood, of the breaking up of one of those charitable 
institutes called “The Providence,” in which all kinds of 
human troubles can find some relief. In “Back to the 
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World,” also by Champol, whose French title is “Les 
Revenants,” and whose suggestiveness can hardly be 
expressed in English, is the same morbid mysticism 
which I have ventured to criticize in Bazin’s “The Nun.” 
“Les Revenants” would be literally “The Ghosts,” and 
would suggest a line from Tennyson’s long - absent 
“Lotus-Eaters”: ; 


“And we should come, like ghosts, to trouble joy—” 


an unwelcome resurrection of the dead, in effect. 

3. While that is true of two of the three nuns in the 
story, it is hardly true of Henriette, but twenty-seven 
years of age and looking much younger, and who is her 
mother’s only child. Her return disturbs no lawful 
expectation, for certainly her hot-tempered and disagree- 
able little cousin had not a right to set against those of 
the daughter of the house. Henriette was what we call 
a natural-born nun, and her mother blundered when she 
realized that her child was free of her vows, in trying to 
force a husband on her—especially as it was the very 
man whom the cousin had been spreading her nets for. 
The story is painful all through—most painful in its end- 
ing, where Henriette feels obliged to leave her mother, in 
order that her cousin may marry the man of her choice; 
and this young women, brought up in a cloistered order, 
with practically no contact with the rough things of the 
world, throws herself into a community of Sisters of 
Charity, who have not yet been dispossessed, but who 
may be sent forth any day. For women called to the 
religious life, there’s as much difference in orders as for 
other women there is in husbands; and one who is happy 
in, let us say, as you know it best, the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross, the Sacred Heart, or the mild cloister of the © 
Visitation, would be perfectly unfit for the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, the Sisters of Charity, or the Little Sisters 
of the Poor. 
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8. But all these books are wonderful studies in their 
excellent translations, as well as in their originals, of the 
French literary methods, which in prose can’t be sur- 
passed, if anywhere equalled. I need not recall to you 
the haunting phrases of Pierre Loti, the superb vision 
of the external, with the analysis of the soul in Huys- 
man’s “Cathedrale,” the perfection of Ferdinand Brune- 
tiere’s criticism. Indeed, it seems to me I never know 
what criticism is until I heard Brunetiere at Harvard. 

4. Bazin’s “The Coming Harvest” is a story of Social- 
ism. We have a large philosophic literature of Socialism. 
I have not touched on the book of David Goldstein, of 
Boston. He is a convert to Catholicity, both from Juda- 
ism and Socialism. He dwells on the darkest possibili- 
ties of Socialism—the realization of which, apparently, 
_ drove him out of its ranks. The possibility of commun- 
ism in all things, to put it delicately, is not apprehended . 
at all by a great number of Socialists. The late Bishop 
Stang, of Fall River, Mass., a diocese whose people are 
mainly in textile employments, and who represent a 
vast number of race-lines, wrote a more convincing book. 
It is “The Catholic Church and Socialism,’ and he 
found many things to commend in the ground-work of 
Socialism, but showed where it would do much harm if 
its principles were driven too far. One of the best State 
papers ever penned on the closely related—indeed, the 
inseparable—Labor Question, is the great Encyclical on 
Labor by Pope Leo XIII., which, while rooted and found- 
ed in religious principle, is not in the least pietistic, and 
is emphatic on the workman’s right to some comfort, 
even in this world, as well as to his hopes of Heaven, It 
is the work of a man who knows all classes, and person- 
ally many vicissitudes of life. Born of the Italian nobil- 
ity, and beginning a brilliant career as a young man, he 
was suddenly, at thirty-three years of age, what we might 
call shelved, by being placed in charge of the Archbish- 
opric of Perugia. It is true, he was eventually made 
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Cardinal, but few heard of him outside of Italy. For 
thirty-five years, however, he lived among tillers of the 
soil and other workers, and evidently studied their con- 
dition closely. At the Conclave, following the death of 
Pope Pius IX., he held the office of Cardinal Camer- 
lengo, something which is always looked upon as, in 
itself, likely to disqualify a man for‘the votes. Neverthe- 
less, he came in by a large vote, and for more than twen- 
ty-five years gave Church and State the benefit of his 
long retirement in close study of men’s moral and spirit- 
ual conditions. He had evidently become an intellectual 
democrat, in the broad sense of the word; and the Encyc- 
lical I have referred to, has been right along regarded as 
a most practical as well as a sympathetic treatment of 
the labor question. = 

Vida Scudder, of Boston, has written a book on Social- 
ism. She appeals to the Old Church, but there is, as 
here and there even in her “Disciple of a Saint,’ some 
confusion of mind, as when she takes the Modernists too 
seriously; nor realizes that, as a body, they are as dead 
as the Dowieites. We have what may be called ama- 
teur Socialism in Boston. It is amusing to hear persons 
who live in luxury, and expect so to live, engaged in 
drawing-room discussions on the labor problem; and 
mentioning that, in traveling, they spent one night at 
the Mills Hotel. As to Henry George and his “Single- 
Tax” theory: a journalist censured by a good but nar- 
row-minded person for reading “Progress and Poverty,” 
appealed: “Not contrary to good theology, but imprac- 
ticable,” was the decision of the higher court. When a 
thing is impracticable, why, let it go. 

5. In “The Coming Harvest” we get a story of prac- 
tically contemporary life, in which the grievances of the 
poor and the attitude of the supposed rich in a certain 
rural district in France are set in apposition; and in his 
wonderful way Bazin just takes the hearts of men into 
his hands and shows us their throbbing. It is painful, 
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“For human nature is much the same, when you come 
to the heart and count its beats.” 


For example, Michel, M. le Comte to his servants 
and employes, the son and heir of the Marquis de 
Meximieu, is just as harrassed about money, just as 
unhappy in his family life, as is his favorite wood- 
cutter, Gilbert Cloquet. The Meximieu estate is at 
Nievre, in the center of France; but neither the Mar- 
quis, a retired soldier, now about sixty-three years 
of age, nor his wife, can be induced to live there. 
They are, in effect, absentee landlords. They regard their 
son as a sort of high-class overseer, whose business it is 
to find them money to squander in the “Smart Set” of 
Paris. This son, Michel, is as much a man of the soil as 
any peasant. He loves his farm-hands and wood-cutters, 
and wants their good will in return. He is not brilliant 
and handsome, like his parents—not in the least a society 
man; his part in life is that of a country proprietor. His 
strongest earthly desire is to live peaceably at Fonte- 
neilles, and to bring into the place all the modern 
improvements. 

6. The labor union comes into the estate—distinctly 
Socialistic. This popular uprising no longer shows itself 
in the crude way of the Revolution—attacking human 
life—but rather in a studied disrespect, falsely supposed 
to show independence, on the part of the workingmen to 
M. Michel. This cuts Michel to the heart. He knows he 
is not especially beloved by his worldly-minded parents. 
He has hoped to find his comfort in the day’s work, and 
with his workmen, whose fellow-worker he would gladly 
be. We have the scene in the forest, where the workmen 
pass in procession by the father and the son, singing the 
Socialistic marching song, “L’Internationale” ; and Gand- 
home, the old soldier, is disrespectful in a marked degree 
to his former commander, the Marquis Meximieu (P. 20). 
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7. Gilbert Cloquet is the one workingman with whom 
M. Michel finds sympathy. Gilbert was the son of a good 
mother; but they were so pitifully poor. Directly after 
his First Communion and Confirmation he had been 
obliged to hire out as a little general utility on M. For- 
tier’s estate of La Vigue. His honesty and industry bring 
him promotion. At first he meets his mother on Sundays, 
and goes to Mass with her; but the ordinary moral 
atmosphere of his life is bad (P. 45). Gilbert makes an 
unfortunate marriage when he is about twenty-four. 
There is one child, Marie. 

7. Gilbert declares his independence, and leaves La 
Vigue (P. 61). His compensation will be, he thinks, that 
he will see his little Marie oftener. Marie’s Confirmation 
(P. 66). The mother dies early, and Mere Justamond, a 
good neighbor, volunteers to bring up Marie with her 
own children. The girl has her mother’s beauty, but a 
certain hardness with it, and is even more of a sloven in 
house-keeping. The poor father has as little comfort 
with her as M. Michel has with his parents. Gilbert 
Cloquet becomes president of the local labor union, and 
has his little day of glory (P. 70-71). He is moderate, 
however, and is therefore soon superseded by a much 
more ignorant and self-sufficient man. Meantime Marie 
makes a very bad marriage, and her father despoils him- 
self of his hard savings to set her and her worthless young 
husband up on a farm. They have no children; they try 
to live in comparative luxury; they are always deep in 
debt; and the poor, honest father, now into his fifties, is 
always trying to help them out. To this end he takes a 
special job of wood-cutting from M. Michel, and even 
accepts payment in advance. (A terrible interview 
between father and daughter. Here we get a keen, calm, 
pure insight into some bad conditions common in Amer- 
ica as well as in France.) This direct dealing with the 
employer on the part of Cloquet is not contrary to the 
laws of the union, but it offends some of the more radical 
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members, who get beyond the control of the President, 
and give Cloquet a terrible mauling, which unfits him for 
any work for several weeks. 

7. Vaucreuse. Lieutenant Jacquemin and his daugh- 
ter Antoinette—the former has suffered much from the 
Marquis of Meximieu, as we see from the passage-at- 
arms between the last-mentioned and the spirited girl 
(P. 125). We understand M. Michel better; and his dis- 
may at the probable underhanded sale of his inheritance, 
Fonteneilles, by his own father. 
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LI. 


THE CHURCH IN FRANCE AND SOCIALISM. 
(RENE BAZIN’S “THE COMING 
HARVEST.”) 


1. One of the most painful things to M. Michel is to 
know that Lieutenant Jacquemin is the prospective pur- 
chaser of the great estate of Fonteneilles, on which the 
young man had spent his life, and where he hoped to 
make experiments which would solve the hard problem 
of the present bad relations between employer and work- 
ingmen. His mother, with a sad lack of delicacy, makes 
the matter worse by suggesting to him that he should 
make love to Antoinette Jacquemin and marry her, and 
thus, as her husband, come back into possession. M. 
Michel is more like an American than a European in his 
ideas of marriage. It is the office of the husband to give, 
not to receive. But his mother’s suggestion forces him to 
look the truth in the face. Yes, he loves Antoinette. 
Now his poverty is between him and her. 

2. We have had a glimpse of the causes of the bad 
social conditions in the fierce conversation between 
Antoinette Jacquemin and the Marquis de Meximieu. 
Lieutenant Jacquemin had been placed under arrest and 
forced to resign from the army for no other reason than 
his desire to see the Sunday kept properly by the sol- 
diers—the opportunity for church and religious and moral 
instruction afforded to those who desired it. The Mar- 
quis de Meximieu would have none of his soldiers desire 
these things. Now we are to see how Sunday is kept at 
Nievre. We have seen the timid curé, with whom Gil- 
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bert Cloquet and his wife had a brief conversation after 
little Marie’s Confirmation. Now we see his succes- 
sor—the Abbe Robiaux, himself a son of the people, from 
the not distant village of Padovan—young, devout, 
ascetic, but alas! also timid. On Low Sunday the bells 
vainly ring for the last Mass. His congregation consists 
of seven persons. Where are the rest? (P. 179.) The 
priest is broken-hearted; but he apparently is afraid of his 
people. He finds comfort in writing to his pious old 
mother, and as he goes out to mail the letter, he meets 
Gilbert Cloquet—says he would have called on him in 
his illness, but Mere Justamond told him her patient was 
sleeping. (P. 169.) 

63. ME Michel’s,has begun to fail. He knows he has not 
long to live. Now the soldierly spirit of the Meximieu 
asserts itself in him, and he is resolved to die at his task. 
It appears necessary to him to get an American mowing 
machine, but at the instance of Gilbert Cloquet and two 
other of his laborers, he gives up the project, so the men 
can have the hay-cutting. Sixty cents a day! Well, per- 
haps it buys more in France; undoubtedly the people have 
fewer wants—but we know what a little way $2:25 a day 

goes here among our men. Besides, the Frenchmen are 


now reading the newspapers. They know how money is 
being wasted in Paris, and they read of it as bitterly as 
our workingmen read of the dissipations of the Vander- 
bilts and Astors—and of expensive funerals for puppies 
in Chicago or San Francisco. Anyhow, some member of 
the union tampers with Durge, the youngest member of 
the deputation thus far strong enough to keep out 
the American machine. Gilbert can’t have the hay- 
cutting—and M. Michel, on account of the attitude of 
the men, is obliged at last to buy the machine. No one 
will operate it for him; so, despite his bad health, he goes 
out alone on it, finds it works admirably, and presently 
runs into the snare cunningly laid for its destruction. 
The machine is ruined, and he is thrown out, of course, to 
the aggravation of his ailment. 
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4. His last interview with Antoinette. He doesn’t want 
to appeal to her sympathy by telling her of his failing 
health, so he talks with her in figures, and she goes away 
grieved and angry, and under an entirely false impression. 

5. It is now the year after the dissolution of the Con- 
cordat,and small as the Abbe Robiaut’s maintenance had 
been, it is gone. His Bishop tells him he must appeal to 
the people. Fancy this for a man whose whole congrega- 
tion on an important Sunday was seven persons, mostly 
women and children! He loves his people. He doesn’t 
appear to know how to reach them. He actually fears to 
ask anything of them. So, putting the evil day off as 
long as possible, he talks first to M. Michel. At last the 
Abbe must act. He begins with Gilbert Cloquet, and 
although this poor man is drained almost dry by his mis- 
erable daughter and her husband, he finds a small offer- 
ing, and receives the Abbe kindly. Ravoux, president of 
the union, refuses anything. The Abbe takes leave of 
him kindly, as if he had given him a week’s maintenance. 
Whereat Ravoux, almost in the priest’s hearing, says: “A 
queer fellow, our curé. He believes in his religion.” This 
perhaps explains the depths to which the workingmen of 
the poor little village have fallen. They have little on 
earth, and they have ceased to look beyond. It was the 
infidel Viviani who said: “With one magnificent gesture 
we have extinguished the lights of Heaven.” But what 
have they given in place of these extinguished lights to the 
men whose condition must be hard, whether the govern- 
ment be an Empire or a Republic? The Abbe would 
take nothing from the women unless he were sure of 
their husbands’ concurrence. As a rule, they were not. 
But, now and then, a poor widow who had at first hesi- 
tated, thought better of it, and ran after the Abbe with a 
few cents. The dying boy at work. (216.) The end of 
a hard day. (219.) 

6. Cloquet, in spite of his indifference to his religion, 
has lived a clean and honest life; and he is in a terrible 
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state of mind when he learns not only that his daughter 
and her husband are to be sold out, but that they have 
resorted to dishonest tactics in concealing some of their 
property to cheat their creditors. He actually looks up 
the hidden cattle, and drives them to the sale himself. 
His meeting with M. Michel. It is quite clear now that 
the poor, lonely, honest man can’t stay at Nievre, so he 
gladly takes several yoke of oxen to Picardy to sell at the 
beet farm of Pain Fondu, in Picardy. He is strong and 
understands his oxen. It is evident that he is absolutely 
faithful to his duty, so he promptly gets employment. 
But he is sad, broken-hearted. His only child has failed 
him, and discredited him. He has had to leave his old 
comrades and M. Michel, whom he diffidently but greatly 
cares for. No one in the whole, world cares for him. 
Most of us, as the years go on, must find our happiness 
in the day’s work. But that isn’t quite enough. God 
must be in it, too. Poor Cloquet has almost forgotten. 

7. Now, in his advancing years, comes his great and 
terrible temptation. While M. Michel, the supposed heir, 
envied by his workmen, is quietly dying a death of pain 
and sadness, not free, according to manly standards, 
even to tell Antoinette that he loves her, Gilbert Cloquet, 
overwhelmed with loneliness, has begun to slip down 
another precipice. He is falling in love with the young, 
capable and good-looking Perrine Heilmann, wife of the 
overseer. (P. 259.) The kind words which this good 
young woman speaks to the man, old enough almost 
to be her father, completely unnerve him. 

8. Hourmel, the butcher of Quiveran. A fraternal man. 
(263.) 

9. Cloquet’s final test. (277-278.) “Death in his heart.” 
He goes away thinking he will kill himself; but, through 
the mercy of God, he blunders along to Quievrain; falls 
in a dead faint into the hall of the house of his new 
friend, the butcher. He is tended back to something of 
his old strength; and he goes with Hourmel, the butcher, 
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to the workingmen’s retreat at Fayt Manage in Bel- 
gium. He doesn’t mean to make it. He enjoys, of course, 
as the whole body of workmen enjoy, three days off, 
and comfortable beds and food, which cost them almost 
nothing (287), but he has resolved to run away. He 
meets one of the priests, and they walk out under the 
stars at the recreation hour. The priest is a real work- 
ingman’s priest, and he talks to the poor lonely man as 
to a brother. Gilbert doesn’t go. Instead he stays, and 
returns to the Sacraments. Hourmel wants to keep Gil- 
bert; but the latter realizes that he must take courage 
and show himself a man. He returns to the beet-sugar 
farm to get his poor little belongings and his wages. He 
has a terrible fight with himself through his recurrent 
desire to see Perrine Heilmann. He overcomes it. He 
- gets a telegram announcing the death of M. Michel, and 
reaches Nievre in time for the funeral. This is a very 
sad chapter. Michel is the last of his race. After 400 
years the family has died out, and the old soldier real- 
izes that he himself has blundered. Antoinette under- 
stands at last, and her grief is quiet, but terrible. M. 
Michel, at his own réquest, is buried like a poor man. In 
our usual pitiful human fashion, now that he is gone, 
the workingmen begin to understand he was one of 
them, caring for them and for the place above all earthly 
things, and they are sorry even for the old father. 

10. Cloquet and his union. He is almost mobbed when 
it is known he has been at the workingmen’s retreat 
in Belgium, and that he has received the Sacraments. 
Four young men, unexpected allies, finally come to his 
rescue; and Ravoux sees the tide is turning in favor of 
him who has had the courage of his convictions. 

11. Cloquet and the priest. The layman’s respectful 
showing of the way to union between priest and people. 
(336). Gilbert hasn’t lost faith in workingmen’s unions, 
nor has the priest. Both will work to Christianize them. 
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12. Cloquet gives up his little house, and goes back to 
La Vigue, where M. Fortier is, despite his old-time pro- 
testations, only too glad to get him. The bad young peo- 
ple growing up in France. Gilbert is getting old, but he 
is strong and honest. Gilbert will finish his life in the 
fear of God, and working for his shiftless daughter, Marie. 
It is an infinitely sad story, but its’ moral fits all times— 
the grace of God and the day’s work, and Heaven after. 


ri 
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LII. 


UNCHANGEABLE FAITH AND MORAL LAW IN 
THE CHURCH: VARIABLE DISCIPLINE. 


1. Constantly, throughout a course of Church History, 
we shall be obliged to emphasize to our students the 
difference between what is essential and unchanging in 
the Church, and what is adaptable to circumstances; in 
other words, the difference between the Deposit of Faith 
and the Moral Law, and simple Discipline. 

2. Everything expressed or implied in what we call 
the Deposit of Faith: formulated in the shorter and 
longer Creeds; the Apostles’ Creed of our daily recita- 
tion, the Nicene Creed in the Mass, the Athanasian 
Creed, the Profession of Faith is fixed and permanent. 
Equally fixed and permanent is all that is of the Divine 
Law: as the Ten Commandments and the additional pre- 
cepts of Christ in the Gospel. A strict line is drawn 
between what is Divine and what is Ecclesiastical. What 
is Divine the Church cannot possibly dispense; as any of 
the Commandments; the completed marriage; the Con- 
stitution of the Church as given by Christ; the command 
of Christ, “Do penance”; or the Sacraments instituted 
by Him. What is ecclesiastical she can always dispense, 
as most of the prohibited degrees of kindred in marriage; 
the especial form of doing penance; the vows of monks 
and nuns, even the celibacy of the clergy. 

4. For no conceivable reason can the Church abrogate 
the moral law. In other words, she never can give per- 
mission to any one to commit asin. If she assumed such 
power at any time, she would presently have perished off 
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the earth like the Cities of the Plain. Her Dogmatic 
Theology is concerned with explaining matters of faith: 
her Moral Theology (having its parallel in criminal juris- 
prudence) is concerned with morals: the degrees of grav- 
ity in various transgressions; questions of restitution of 
property; reparation of slander and scandal; the correc- 
tion of morbid consciences, etc. The command, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” for example, does not apply to warfare in 
‘the defense of our country, nor, when there is no other 
way, Saving our own fives or the lives of our households 
or those under our guardianship, even at the cost of the 
life of the aggressor. 

3. Catholic faith and morals constitute the essential 
Church, including its government. Catholic discipline 
means the way in which we are most effectively to follow 
the Church in its divinely appointed mission. The 
Church is a great soul-saving organism. Faith is faith 
in the first century, the sixth century, the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the twentieth century; and equally, in all these 
times, sin is sin. But in all these centuries, as we set 
them side by side for comparison, there will be seen great 
variations of discipline. The needs of the age, even the 
material progress of the age, inevitably affect Church 
discipline. During the Ten Persecutions of the Primi- 
tive Church, in seasons of persecution many centuries 
later, whether in Europe or in China or Japan, the com- 
mand to sanctify the Sunday by hearing Mass didn’t 
hold, because it was very often impossible to keep it. 
Priests celebrated Mass, and the people heard Mass when 
they could. Nothing more could be asked. The Church’s 
discipline in regard to Holy Communion in the Primi- 
tive Church, and for some time afterwards, was that the 
faithful should receive Holy Communion every day they 
could hear Mass. If that were practicable every day, so 
much the better. Such is the desire of the Church to-day 
also. The present discipline is to encourage all the faith- 
ful, including young children, to receive Holy Commun- 
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ion very often, even daily. It was not so in the time of 
the Crusades, for example. Why? Because, in part, the 
people were less civilized and self-controlled than the 
early Christians had been, or than we are to-day. Also, 
because the very great indulgence of the Church in the 
early ages, which included frequent permission to take 
the Sacred Host home to members of the family unable, 
for good cause, to attend Mass, had been abused at times. 
(See Father Dalgairn’s “Holy Communion,” preferably 
the latest edition.) It was necessary to impress reverence 
more deeply on Christian minds. During the Crusades, 
and for some time before, the faithful heard Mass every 
day as a matter of course, many went very often to Con- 
fession, but what we could call frequent Communion was 
rare. The daily Communions of St. Katherine of Siena, 
in the fourteenth century, were a great exception to the 
general custom. 

4, Lent, Advent, the Ember Days, were much more 
austerely observed in the Church for the greater part of 
her life than these seasons are now. While it is evident 
that dispensations were given, they were not so readily 
given; and the nature of the fast was more severe. Why 
the change? Because of the entire change in the aspect 
of life: new countries with severer climates; new occupa- 
tions with severer mental and bodily strain; the modern 
working woman; a long season of less vigorous constitu- 
tions. Still, the command, “Do penance,” is in force— 
the exacting labor, or certain special prayers or other 
good works, make up for the dispensed fasting. 

5. Permission to eat meat at abstinence times has nat- 
urally been accorded without difficulty in places where 
proper abstinence food was hard to supply. Reason reg- 
ulates discipline. 

6. The discipline of the cloister in convents has also 
greatly varied. In the early Church, and for a long time 
among the Benedictines, there was no cloister. The strict 
cloister appears in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; 
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and persists for a long time. Even in the seventeenth 
century St. Francis de Sales found himself unable to over- 
come the prejudices of the age, and had to allow the Vis- 
itation Nuns, whose very name implies external activi- 
ties,to become cloistered. The Sisters of Charity, instituted 
by St. Vincent de Paul, make only annual vows, and are 
not considered nuns. But to-day uncloistered nuns of the 
perpetual vows abound. The discipline as to the age at 
which vows may be taken has changed. 

8. When girls took the marriage-vows at thirteen or 
fourteen, they were naturally supposed to be fit for reli- 
gious vows at a couple of years later. The age has been 
advanced since. 

9. The celibacy of the diocesan clergy, which appears 
to us positively structural in the Church, is still simply a 
matter of discipline. But it is a discipline which won’t 
be changed. The flight of time only confirms its wisdom. 

10. The question of public penance for scandalous sin 
is also a matter of discipline. Many things to which the 
faithful willingly conformed, or which at one time it was 
wise and right to exact, would do no good now. 

11. The Inquisition—even where, as in certain State 
tribunals, certain ecclesiastics incontestably appeared or 
co-operated by approbation in the attempt to suppress 
doctrinal errors by temporal force, was still on the lines 
of discipline, and never on those of doctrine, and had 
always stout opponents among the Saints and doctors of 
the Church. 

12. To give but a few of the greatest names: Pope St. 
Gregory I.; St. John Chrysostom, in the East; St. Augus- 
tine, in the West; St. Bernard; St. Dominic; St. Francis 
de Sales. The Roman Inquisition served largely as a 
court of appeal from the State Inquisitions: quashing, 
commuting, etc. We don’t claim that no abuse ever 
cropped up in Roman procedure; but we do claim that 
the freedom of worship for the Jews in Rome, the com- 
mon custom of appeal to Rome, and getting trials trans- 
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ferred from the State courts to the Supreme Church 
court—facts admitted by secular historians—tell strongly 
in Rome’s favor; and that, in any event, an abuse may 
safely be set down as contrary to the spirit of the Church. 
The Roman Inquisition, as long constituted, and within 
its limits of safeguarding doctrine, is something which 
no one can reasonably object to, even on the simple 
ground of human honor. 

13. The common opinion, not simply in what are called 
the Dark Ages, but even subsisting in the later Middle 
Ages and well into the nineteenth century, in certain of 
the most enlightened countries of the world, was that 
the predominant religion, whatever it was, should have 
all the rights and privileges. It was majority rule car- 
ried into spiritual things. Pagan Rome. Christian con- 
quest by martyrdom. The missionary age; the spirit of 
the converted kings of what are now the European 
nations. Opposition to prevailing religion was high trea- 
son; very slow growth of religious liberty. Catholic 
Emancipation in Great Britain only in 1829; freedom of 
worship in Spain, as we understand it, still later. Ger- 
many, although early giving liberty equally to Luther- 
ans, Catholics and Jews, had her relapse into the Kultur- 
kamp in the ’70’s. France has suppressed religion in 
favor of infidelity—all religion in effect. 

14. No one dreamed of such a thing as religious tolera- 
tion in the State until the Catholics tried it first under 
Lord Baltimore in Maryland. Roger Williams was a 
close second in Protestant Rhode Island. The principle 
was disowned in practice later; but the idea could not be 
killed. It reappeared in the Constitution of the United 
States, which, while protecting all religions, refused to 
set up an established church from any. Nevertheless, it 
was only in 1876 that New Hampshire and a few other 
States removed the last vestiges of religious discrimina- 
tion against Catholics, in the matter of civil office-hold- 
ing from the statutes; and certain laws for the religious 
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rights of wards of the State were not finally made explicit 
in Massachusetts until 1905. 

15. In explaining the Inquisition, we must always 
explain the large part which the Church necessarily had 
to take in helping the nations of Europe to form their 
Civil Codes; and the length of time before Civil Law 
ceased to be a department of theology—well into the 
thirteenth century, at least. Even in so bigoted a work 
as Lea’s “Inquisition” it is quite evident that many of 
the cases brought forward as “heresy” were heresy— 
plus anarchy or immorality: such cases, in effect, as 
would be sharply dealt with by any Civil Court to-day. 
The Church thus had often to fill a double function. 

16. Nor must we forget what a large share the blame 
for the Inquisition, where it involved the coercion of 
religious dissidents by physical force, has to be charged 
up to plain human nature. There have been in all epochs 
of history—there are to-day—persons of dominant nature 
whose primal instinct, when confronted by opposition, is 
to crush it by main strength. They cannot brook a dif- 
ference of opinion—not simply in the domain of faith, 
morals, or civil government, but even in that of taste. 

17. We must also take up, from time to time, the 
Church and the various forms of civil government. Civil 
power comes from God through the people to the civil 
ruler. We must go back to the Old Law for the first 
conclusive proof of this. The government of the judges 
was a Theocracy. The people were all of one religion. 
In civil matters never had men greater freedom. “Then 
every man did as seemed good in his own sight.” We 
are not so free to-day, even in the United States. But 
the people clamored for a King, so they might be like 
other nations. Their wish was not pleasing to God, who 
announced to them, through His prophet Samuel, what 
would happen to them when kings came in. But the 
people persisted; so God, who gave them their freedom 
in such matters, allowed them to exercise it, and to take 
the consequences. 
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17. In the New Law, Christ said: “Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s”—Caesar standing here for any form of gov- 
ernment. There are two powers: the Spiritual and the 
Temporal, each working in its own sphere, as Pope Leo 
XIII. expresses it. Much of the misery in Church and 
State has come from the overlapping of functions. The 
Church can accommodate herself to any form of govern- 
ment. The theology as to the lawfulness of a change 
from the existing form of government. It is not to be 
made lightly. The uprising of the people against tyranny 
is lawful, if it doesn’t certainly or most probably involve 
worse sufferings. The principles are not simply those of 
religion, but of practical common sense: “Don’t try to 
do what you can’t do.” 

18. Note also the discipline of the Church in the mat- 
ter of raising money for religious purposes. Here abuses 
have been frequent; and the Church has seldom been 
without cases on her hands calling for correction. A 
modern instance in America has been the collection of 
money for sittings in churches, where, apparently, there 
was difficulty about pew-rents. It was the subject of a 
prohibitory Decree from the Fathers of the Third Plen- 
ary Council of Baltimore, in 1884. The abuse had been 
common in this country, but not universal. Where it 
existed the letter of the Decree was complied with by the 
moving of the tables and collection-boxes from the doors 
of the churches to the foot of the aisles. That was cer- 
tainly not the spirit, however. But the difficulty of get- 
ting a maintenance fund was urged, and the evasion 
seems to have been widely tolerated. Then, finally, our 
present Holy Father, through the Apostolic Delegate, 
Monsignor — now Cardinal— Falconio, took decisive 
action in 1911, and forbade the practice in any aspect, by 
a formal letter to the American Archbishops. This is 
one of the cases in which Rome concerns itself with the 
affairs of diocese—a rare accurrence, except on appeal. 
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There are some very special rules about money for reli- 
gious purposes: one to be remembered is that “the wages 
of sin” cannot be used for church-building or kindred 
works, though these may be distributed among the very 
poor. 

18. The Index of Prohibited Books is a matter of dis- 
cipline. Certain books are placed by name on the Index, 
as being in their general tendency dangerous to faith 
and morals. Others are put on, to be removed when cor- 
rected. An attempt was once made to put Dante’s 
“Divina Commedia” on the Index, but it was frustrated 
by Cardinal Bellaraine. There is a general law that we 
are not to read the journals, pamphlets, and devotional 
works of non-Catholic denominations. The Index, spe- 
cial and general, is much on the same principle as the 
vigilance of the Church authorities over the old Pagan 
Art. If there is a good reason why a journalist, 
author or teacher should read certain books which are 
on the Index, the Bishop, but not the confessor, can 
give the permission. There is, as a rule, little difficulty 
in getting this permission; and it is even more easily 
given in regard to journals, etc., as Protestantism can 
hardly now be called a religious system. 

19. Another matter of discipline are the various decrees 
about Church Music. There have been many and griev- 
ous abuses in this respect; and for the honor of God, as 
involved in the proprieties of Divine worship, these must 
be rooted out. But the substitution of the best music, 
or the securing of male choirs, involves many difficulties 
in the practical application; and these are recognized 
and allowed for; the most that is asked from us now is 
that the music be real Church music, and that means be 
taken to prevent the levities common in mixed choirs. 
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